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THE unfortunate death of my collaborator, Professor 
M. S. Ramaswami Aiyangar, has prevented me from having 
his help and guidance in this work of revision. The 
general plan of the book has been retained ; but additions 
have been made in a number of places, and the narrative, 
particularly in the later chapters dealing with the Mughals, 
has been amplified. New view-points and sources of informa- 
tion, both contemporary and otherwise, have been utilised ; 
and the cultural phases of development have been elaborat- 
ed. It is hoped that with the additions and enlargement the 
book jfvili satisfy the needs of the senior students of our 
colleges. 

AnN. 4MALAI UNIVJBESlTy, \ 

^th November 1937 j C. S. Sbinivasachabi 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

THIS book is the second part of the History of India— the 
first of which was published in December 1927 — and carries 
the narrative down to the epoch of the great Battle of 
Panipat in 1761 AD., when the prospects of a strong and 
united Maratha Empire in Hindustan were shattered and 
the way was left practically free for the English to enter. 
The social and economic life of the people has been 
sketched wherever possible ; and care has been taken to 
supplement the narrative with information about the 
systems of administration that prevailed in the various 
epochs and parts. Due prominence has been given to 
the histoi^ of South India and the Deccan, while the 
mediaeval Hindu religious revivalist movement which was 
such a wholesome feature in an otherwise barren national 
life, has been sketched at some length. XJnnecessary 
detail has been avoided -as far as possible, and a sincere 
attempt has been made to preserve due proportion betweer 
Hie difierent epochs and regions. Above all, the author 
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iave made a conscientious effort to embody in their 
treatment the results of the latest researches and in- 
vestigations, and not to be swayed unduly on one side 
by the evidence of any one source ; for instance, in 
the portraiture of Mughal history and polity, they have 
endeavoured to preserve a mean between the views of 
indigenous historians and the pictures of the European 
travellers and observers. There is the usual equipment 
of a fairly lengthy chronological table, a bibliography — 
which, it is hoped, has not abnormally swollen— and an 
exhaustive index, prepared with the help of a good 
friend, Mr. K. R. Sarma, besides five maps. As far as 
possible, the more important of the sources used have 
been indicated in the foot-notes. 

The authors are greatly thankful to Prof. Mohammad 
Habib, B.A. (Oxon.), of the Muslim University of Aligarh, 
for the Introduction he has so kindly written. 

0. S. Srinivasachabi 

M. S. Ramaswami Aiyangab 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDI Him 

I deem it a great privilege that I had been asked to revise 
a work written many years ago by my respehted teacher, 
Prof. 0, S. Srinivasaehariar. I have not presumed to alter 
in any way the language used by the learned author or the 
views expressed by him. I have contented myself with 
taking note of the work done subsequent to the last edition 
and, in general, bringing the narrative up to date. 

lat July 19 i9, T. K. Vbnkataeamak 

{Professor, Pachiap^a’s College, 

Madras), 



INTRODUCTION 

Professors Sbiniva«achabiae and Ramaswamii Aiyangab 
have ably accomplished a dijBficult task. While intimately 
acquainted with every aspect of mediaeval Indian History, 
they have successfully resisted the temptation of crowding 
their work with more details than the students, for whom 
it is intended, can easily master. The course of Indian 
history during the eight centuries covered by the present 
volume has been mapped out with precision and accuracy, 
and every event has been placed in its proper perspective 
in that simple and lucid style in which history should 
always be written. 

, There is also another feature of the work to which 
I gladly pay my tribute. Differences of opinion on 
historical questions there always nave been and must be, 
but Professors Srinivasa chariar and Ramaswami Aiyangar 
show a remarkable freedom from all religiouil^i^nd racial 
prepossessions and from the tendency, unfortunately so 
common in modern writers on the subject, of visualising 
the past in terms of the present and of exploiting it for 
current political controversies. Much mischief has already 
been done by the criminal recklessness with which many 
writers— Hindus, Mussalmaus and Christians alike— have 
attempted, and not without success, to inoculate the mind 
of the rising generation with the virus of communal 
fanaticism. Three -fourths of the communalistic madness 
and frenzy, which is the blighting curse of our political life 
to-day, is due to the mischievous— intentionally mischievous 
—history taught to our political leaders when they were in 
their schools and colleges. The present work marks a 
healthy departure from the noxious text-books of the past- 
Messrs. Srinivasa Varadaohari & Co. deserve congratulations 
for the excellent printing and get-up of the book. 

It is not within the scope of this present introduction 
to discuss the relation of the two great Indian communities 
in the middle ages, but I would earnestly appeal to every 
young Indian, to whom the future of his mother-land 
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dear, not to allow his mind to be unduly biassed by bis 
historical vision. Neither the Hindus nor the Mussalmans 
are angels to-day ; and they have certainly not been angels 
in the past. But however strongly we may feel that our 
co-religionists, have, at any particular period, been perse- 
cuted or injured, it is not possible for us to redress their 
wrongs. Wrong-doer and victim have both gone to their 
account before the Judge who "maketh His sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
the unjust.* We cannot undertake His work. May be^ 
^ the sins of the fathers are visited on the children, aye, 
unto the seventh generation* — but at least after the 
seventh generation, there should be forgetfulness and peace, 

‘ It is our duty to work in the present and for the future 
with that co-operation and good-will which lead to the 
‘Kingdom of Heaven,* to ‘ a purified City and a forgiving 
Lord.* ‘Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven. For with the 
same measure that ye mete out to others, it shall be 
measured out to you again.’ A young Indian’s freedom 
from communal prejudices to-day is not an indication of 
his patriotism only — that may be a minor matter — but a 
symptom of his spiritual well-being and his mental health. 

Muslim University, \ 

Alioarh, > Mohammad Habib 

9th August, 1929 j 
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A HISTORY OF INDIA 

PART li 

MEDIAEVAL INDIA UNDER MUHAMMADAN 
RULE (TO THE DECLINE OF THE 
MUGHAL EMPIRE) 

CHAPTER I 

EARLY MUHAMMADAN INVASIONS OF INDIA 
Section I. The Abab Ooccpation op Sind 

The earliest Muhammadan invaders of India were the 
Arabs. The Arabs sprang into sudden prominence in the 
Arabia and the ^86vent$ centur;^, when 

Prophet Har shavar dhan a was ruling in Hin* 

Muhammad dustan. The Prophet Muhammad rid 
the religion of the Arabs of all its impurities and introduced 
among them the worship of the one true God, the Creator 
of all the Universe. He came to be known as the Prophet 
of God ; and the religion that he preached was called Islam. 
Before the time of Aluhammad, the Arabs were divided into 
numerous tribes and claus, engaged frequently in wars and 
feuds. They were sunk in idolatry and in the worship of 
stars ; but a few Jews and Christians who had settled in the 
land had taught the people that there was one true God to 
whom all the other gods were subordinate. Muhammad, 
always of a contemplative turn of mind, felt that he had a 
mission to preach the religion of the one true God and to 
restore His pure belief and worship. For ten years after he 
publicly announced his mission, he was insulted and perse- 
cuted by the people of Mecca, who were proud of their 
temple of Ka’ba which contained the Holy Black Stone, 
said to have fallen from Heaven and which attracted nume- 
rous pilgrims from all parts of Arabia. After a period of 
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Foundation of 
Islam — The 
Hijra (622 A.D.) 


persecution, Muhammad fled to the neighbouring town of 
Madinah for safety. He there resoWed to repel force by 
force, ceased to be the mild preacher that he was and 
became ‘‘a grim warrior, determined to 
spread his new faith at the point of the 
sword.” (622-23 A.D,) The year of his 
flight (the Hijra) became the starting 
point of a new era which was calculated by lunar years and 
came to be accepted by all Muhammadan nations including 
the Muslim dynasties that ruled in India. The Hijra 
marks a clear division in the life and mission of the Prophet. 
Till then he had been a preacher and teacher, Thence- 
forth he was the ruler of a state, at first a very small one 
which grew in ten years to the empire of Arabia.”! 


From this time, Muhammad, assisted by his two able 
lieutenants, Abu Bakr and Omar, became a fanatic preacher 
declaring that he had been commissioned by God as His 
True Prophet to spread His (the True) Religion. He built 
the first mosque in Madinah, fixed the five daily prayers 
(namasj) hud the ceremonies connected with them and after 
the public prayer on every Friday, delivered an address or 
sermon. He prescribed the annual fast during the month 
of Ramzan during which true Muslims were to fast rigor- 
ously by day and also the form of the azan (call to prayer). 
In 624 A.D. he defeated the Meccans in the momentous 
battle of Badr which he regarded as God’s decree for the 
triumph of the new faith and which gave him new prestige 
among the Arab tribes. 

In a few years Muhammad triumphed over his enemies 
and assumed regal power and dignity. Before his death in 
632 A*D., he had brought all Arabia under his sway. The 

* ** The use of one era was a great advantage to the Mus- 

lims, as it gave to the entire world under Muhammadan sway a 
common system for dating events— which afiords a striking contrast 
to the bewildering variety of eras, length of months and length of 
the year that we find in Hindu inscriptions and books.” — J. N. 
Sarkar: Mughal Administration (ls35. ed,), p. 132. 

! Marmaduke Pickthali ; The Glorious Koran * An Explana^ 
tory Translation (1930) : p. 6. 
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ninth year of the Hijra is called the year of deputations ; be- 
cause deputies of tribes from all parts of 
The achieve- Arabia came to Madinah to swear obedi- 
ence to the Prophet and to hear the 
Quran. The Prophet had become th© 
ruler of Arabia ; but his 'way of life was very simple as 
before. Muhammad was a reformer as well as a conqueror* 
He improved the morals of the people, prohibited retalia- 
tion and the waging of blood-feud without the sanction of 
a trial and created a nation out of a loose collection of 


tribes. He gave the nation a rallying point in their new 
religion and supplied them a bond which was more per- 
manent than a dynasty.” He founded a dominion on the 
basis of a new religion and gave it a capital which was the 
religious centre of the people. He found them sunk in a 
degrading and sanguinary superstition ; he inspired them 
with the belief in one sole God of truth and love. He saw 


them disunited and engaged in perpetual war with each 
other ; he united them by the ties of brotherhood and 

charity The angel of heaven had veritably passed over 

the land,” According to a great western scholar, Never 
since the days when primitive Christianity startled the 
world from its sleep, and waged a mortal conflict with 
heathenism, had men seen the like arousing of spiritual 
life, — the like faith that suffered sacrifices and took joyfully 
the spoiling of goods for conscience’s sake.” Idolatry was 
banished and an absolute surrender and submission to the 


divine will was demanded of all followers of the new religion 
as the first article of their faith. But it should be under- 


stood, at the same time, that some elements like polygamy* 
divorce and slavery were tolerated and freedom of thought 
and private judgment tended to be discouraged. -f 


The new power of the Arabs and of Islam gained in- 
creasing strength in the time of the immediate successors of 
the Prophet. Abu Bakr, the trusted lieutenant of Muham- 

* Ameer AH : The Spirit of Islam (l902) : pp. 102-3, 

t Muir: The Life of Muhammad^ Chapter XXXVII, pp. 
522-23. 
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mad, was chosen as the Oaliph {Khalifa) or representative 
of the Prophet after him; and he was 
The rapid con- succeeded by Omar. By 644 A.D, when 

Aral)s Omar died, the whole of Persia as far 

east as Herat had been conquered by the 
Arabs; and by 650 A.D. they had extended their power to 
the foot of the Hindu Kush Mountains. In the west also 
they had conquered all Syria from the Emperors of Con- 
stantinopole (the successors of the ancient Roman 
Emperors) and quickly overran Egypt and all North Africa 
as far as the Atlantic sea-board. 

Within a century after the death of the Prophet, 
Muslim conquest had swept over east and west alike. It 
had triumphed over the rotten empires of Byzantium and 
of Persia; and ‘‘the banks of the Jaxartes and the shores 
of the Atlantic alike resounded with the call of Allah Ahbar. 
God is Great. 


Their penetra- 
tion to Kabul 
and raids into 
the Indus Valley 


The northern frontier of the Arab empire was quickly 
extended to the Oxus beyond the Hindu Kush. Soon after- 
wards, the region of the Sulaiman and 
Makran mountains inhabited by the 
Afghans and the Baluchis was attacked 
and the Arabs penetrated into the city of 
Kabul (ciV. 662 A.D.) then under the 
rule of a prince, probably Persian in race* From this time 
forward there were occasional raids into India, in the 
neighbourhood of Lahore and Multan. But no permanent 
occupation of the country was attempted till the conquest 
of Sind by Muhammad bin Kasim. There had been various 
Arab descents on Sind by the sea, possibly of the nature of 
piratical expeditions, in the latter half 
of the seventh century. The conquest 
of Sind by the Arabs was the final act 
of a drama which began as early as the Caliphate of Umar 
(A.D. 636),’^ with their naval attack on Thanah near 
Bombay Md on Broach, Sind was then under a Hindu 
prince, called Dahir by the Muasalmans, whose capital was 
at Alor near Bakhar and who ruled all the country as far 
north as Multan, 


Their occupation 
of Sind 
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Muhammad bin Kasim’s invasion was carried on from 
the south of Persia into the country of the delta of the 
Indus; he took by assault the town of Dewal, a seaport, 
and then advanced up the river into the iMenor, capturing 
on the way several towns like Nerun* (near Hyderabad of 
the present day) and Sehwan. He defeated Dahir near 
Alor and captured the latter place by assault. The Rajput 
garrison of the city, when they knew that further resistance 
was impossible, ** sacrificed the women and children in 
flames of thair own kindling” and then rushed on the enemy 
and perished to a man. Multan was occupied by the inva- 
ders almost unopposed ; and all the dominions of Raja 
Dahir were now in Arab hands. The Muhammadan writers 
say that Kasim planned a march to Kanauj, then the most 
famous city of Hindustan: but he was suddenly put to 
death by order of tha Caliph ; and the advance of the Arab 
conquest ceased with his death, A successor of Kasim in 
the governorship made raids on Ujjayini and other places i 
another invasion into Gujarat is mentioned by Arab histo- 
rians ; and Valabhi is said to have been destroyed as the 
result of a series of Arab raids. The successes of the Arabs 
were, however, very limited ; and the Gurjara Pratiharas 
of Kanauj resisted successfully the brunt of Arab attacks 
throughout the ninth century. The Gurjaras soon came to 
be regarded as unfriendly to the Arabs ; while their rivals, 
the Rashtrakutas of the Deccan, who were known to the 
Arabs as the Balharas, got to be friendly with them and 
encouraged trade and colonisation by them. 

Section II. Effect of the Occupation 
The land continued under the dominion of the Caliphs 
for about a century. But the Caliphs sent little or no aid 
to the governors. They were expelled 
Duration and ex- Cutcli in the beginning of the 

ninth century. The Arab settlers m 
Sind set up their own dynasties at Multan and at Mansuriya 
(lower down the river) ; while there were smaller chiefs in 
the neighbouring region of Makran. The Arabs carried on 
a flourishing trade with the ports on the Bombay coast, by 

* The sites of Nerun and other cities are fixed with some autho- 
rity by M, R, Haig in his The Indus Delta Gauntry (1894), p. 42, etseq. 
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the patronage and protection of the Rashtrakutas. Kar- 
mathian heretics of mixed Arab and native descent flou- 
rished in the valley of the Indus and destroyed the states 
of Multan and Mansuriya about 985 A.D. From this region 
they, were finally expelled by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni 
(1024 

Arab historians tell ua of the Hindu dynasties that 
ruled in Sind before their occupation ; and from them we 
are able to learn something of the condition of the people 
under Arab rule. The Arabs displayed an attitude of 
mingled ferocity and moderation towards the conquered 
people. The resisting towns were ruthlessly sacked ; but 
the merchants and artisans were not generally molested ; 
and the people when once they agreed to pay tribute, were 
given *‘all their former privileges, includ- 
ing the free exer-cise of their religion. ’ 
The rulers, through natural indolence, 
pride and ignorance, left the administration largely in the 
hands of the native officials. Large pieces of land were 
appropriated by the Arab soldiers ; the principal sources of 
revenue were the land-tax and the poll-tax (the later 
Jaziya) which fell on all non-Muslims and was exacted 
“ with great rigour and punctuality and frequently with 
insult.” Though toleration was extended, bigotry and 
cruelty were often displayed in towns. ’There were also 
exacted customs and transit duties and various impositions 
on manufactures and handicrafts. ‘‘In the matter of all 
public and political offences the law made no distinction 
between Hindus and Muhammadans ; but all suits relating 
to debts, contracts, adultery, inheritance of property and 


The character of 
their rule 


* The Eashtrakuts who were friendly to the Arabs, could not 
have fully foreseen the consequences of their action; and on one 
occasion they even allied themselves with the Islamic powers of 
Sind’* against the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kanauj who stood out in 
the ninth century as the ‘‘ bulwark of India against Arab inva- 
sions*” Arab writers like the Merchant Sulaiman (cir. 850 A.D*). 
and Masudi [d. 956 A, D.) tell us of these matters. {See Elliot and 
Dowson ; History of India as told by its own Historians: Vol. I (1867), 
pp. 4. 21, etc., : and R. C. Majumdar on the Gurjara-Pratiharas in 
Vol X of the Journal of the Department of Letters (Cal. Univ.) ; 
see also H. O, Ray’s Dynastic history of Northern India, Vol. I ; 
Ch. I ; and R. C. Majumdar’a The Arab hivasion of India. Dr. 
Nainar of the Madras TJniversity gives a good account of the Arab 
writers on India in his Arab Geographers' knowledge of South India 
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the like, were decided by the Hindus in their panchayats or 
arbitration boards/'* 

The diversity of interest and feelings among the several 
tribes which achieved the conquest and the clannish feuds 
which developed among them prevented 
Causes of its their acting together against the Hindus 

for long. Their disunion was “ rendered 
worse by the persecution of the Shias and several other 
heretical sects which flourished largely in Makran and in 
the Indus valley. The Arab colonists lived chiefly in cities 
and military camps ; some of the tribes^ now k nown, as th e 
BaluchiSj„are the descendants of those^ settlers. Arab rule 
has left very little impression upon the soil, in language, 
arts, and in customs and manners. One effect, however^ 
was a large increase in trade. Sind was in regular com- 
munication with the rest of the Muhammadan world, 
especially with Kandahar and Khurasan. It imported 
horses from Arabia and timber for its boats from Malabar. 
The coast was studded with numerous ports. 

The Arab conquest has been deemed to be “ only an 
episode in the history of India and of Islam, a triumph 
without results/' The region was infer- 
General conclu- inhospitable ; and the country 

beyond was held by powerful Rajputs 
whose strength was as yet unbroken. As a political force 
or from the point of view of Arab missionary enterprise, 
the Arab conquest of Sind certainly played an inferior 
part/’ But Arab Sind fostered a brisk trade with the 
Islamic countries of Western Asia and served to transport 
elements of Indian culture and thought to the Arab world. 

But the effect of Arab contact with India was great 
upon Muslim culture. The Arabs learnt from the Hindus 
many ideas in the art of government ; 

. , . and the finances and accounts of the 

upon Arabic 

culture country were almost entirely in the 

hands of native offlcials.f Numerous 


General conclu- 


India’s influence 
upon Arabic 
culture 


lahwari Prasad : Bistory of Mediaeval India from 647 A.D. to 
the Mughal Conquest (1925); pp. 46-7. See Appendix : Sind under the 
Arabs, p. 460, et aeq., in Elliot and Dowson : History of India, Vol. I: 

t These were styled Brahmans in the case of Sind. {See p. 461, 
Elliot and Dowson, Vol. I. 
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alements of Arabian (Saracenic) culture are traceable to 
Hindu India. They borrowed the decimal system from 
the Indians in the ninth century. In fact the foundations 
of Arabic literature and science were laid between 750 and 
850 A.D,, largely with the aid of foreigners. The Arabs 
got the exact sciences from Greece and India ; and books 
on war and weapons, veterinary art, falconry and divina- 
tion and on medicine were translated from Sanskrit and 
Persian. It is believed by many scholars that in this age 
Hindu numerals were first definitely introduced among the 
Arabs. Arab astronomy seemi to have come chiefly from 
India. The work of Charaka and the stories of the 
Panohatantra seem to have been also translated into Arabic, 
and a famous Arab astronomer, Abu Mashar, studied the 
Hindu system for ten years at Benares. “ The Oaliphs of 
Baghdad extended their patronage to Indian scholarship ; 
and during the Khilafat of Mansur (753-774 A.D.), Arab 
scholars went from India to Baghdad and they carried with 
them two books, Brahmta Siddhanta of Brahmagupta (a 
famour astronomer) and his Ehandahhadyaka, which were 
translated into Arabic. It was from these works that the 
Arabs learnt the first principles of scientifio astronomy. The 
cause of Hindu learning received much encouragement from 
the ministerial family of the Barmaks during the Khilafat 
of Haroun-al-Easchid (716-808 A.D.),.. The Muslims soon 
secularised the learning they had borrowed from India and 
presented it to the European world in a new garb. 

In many other matters the Arabs learnt from India ; 
and “ the sword of Islam in the first instance, and the 
Arab imperial instincts in the second, helped the sciences 
of the East in their trend westwards.” f 

* Ishwari Prasad ; History of Mediceval India, pp. 49-50, and 
quoting Albiruni’s India {trans,hy Sachau) 

t The Arab Civilisaion^ by Joseph Hell [trans by S. Khuda 
Baksh) : 1926, p. 95 ; and Datta and Singh : History oj Hindu Mathe- 
maticSf Part I, p. 88. 



CHAPTER II 


THE MUHAMMADAN OCCUPATION OF INDIA; 
THE DYNASTIES OF GHAZNI AND GHORI 


Section I. New Forces of Conquest 

In A.D. 660-61, the dynasty of Muawiyah (Omayyads) 
usurped the throne of the Caliphs by a suceessful coup 
d^etat ; while the Shi’ites who were ‘'the legitimists of Islam” 
claimed the Caliphate for the descendants of Fatima, the 
daughter of the Prophet and the wife of AU, the fourth 
Caliph. This was the beginning of that schism of the 
Islamic world into Shiah and Sunni which has had such 
fateful consequences. The Caliphs of the Omayyad line 
treated the conquered Persians with contempt and kept 
them oS from all share in power and administration. The 
cause of the Shi’ites had been espoused by them ; and they 
were attracted towards the descendants of Ali. 


The Abbasid 
Caliphs 


The Abbasids, the descendants of Abbas, an uncle of 
the Prophet, usurped the Caliphate from the Omayyads 
about 750 A.D. ; and their rule from 
Baghdad formed a glorious epoch in the 
history of Islam. Baghdad rivalled in 
splendour the ancient Babylon and was far richer than 
any European capital of those days. The best known of 
this dynasty was Haroun al-Raschid (Haroun the Just, one 
of the heroes of the Arabian Nights) (786-814 A.D.), who 
was a liberal patron of science and literature and brought 
Arabic culture to its highest level. After his son, Mamun, 
who was as brilliant and gifted as his father, the huge 
Saracen empire fell gradually to pieces. In the tenth 
©entury the Caliphs became weak and effeminate : and 
several governors made themselves in. 
Tifrlcish^^ dependent; while rival Caliphs ruled in 

Dynasties Egypt and Spain. A number of “minor 

dynastier rose up in Iraq, Persia and 

II— 2 
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Turkestan. Under the Omayyads the Arab empire re- 
mained heritage of the Arab aristocracy Under the 
early Abbasids, political and cultural superiority was 
transferred to the Persians who replaced Arab rule by a 
truly Mualim goveranxeat recogaising the claims of all races 
to equality. These latter were gradually displaced by the 
Turks,* a section of the vast Mongolian race which included 
Tartars^ Turkomans, Mongolians, Chinese and Manchus 
The Persian element in the Muslim world still dominated 
the fields of civil administration^ arts and literature for 
which the Turks never developed much aptitude. But the 
military power rested almost entirely with the Turkish 
soldiers and adventurers. Spain, North Africa, Egypt and 
Syria fell off from the Galiph^s rule ; and independent 
principalities grew up on the borders of Persia itself. The 
Turkish guards and 'generals of the Caliph rendered only a 
nominal obedience to him ; and he soon found himself in 
“ splendid isolation.’’ 


Among the various Turkish dynasties that rose on 
the eastern and northern fringes of the Abbasid Empire 
(in Kfaorasan and in the regions bordering on the southern 
shore of the Caspian Sea) may be noted 
the house of Saman (Samanids) founded 
in 911 A.D. and xmlingover the regions 
of Khorasan and Trans-Oxiana ; and 
beyond this kingdom there were Turkish and Tartar tribal 


The Samanids 
and the 
Ghaznavids 


The dominance 
of the Turkish 
element 


With the expansion of the Mualim frontier to the north and 
west of Persia, one Turkish tribe after another was brought within 

the Islamic pale Turkish body guards 

were appointed to watch over the safety of 
kings; Turkish slave-girls intrigued in the 
royal harems ; and slowly, but surely, Turkish 
adventurers shouldered out the Peraains from all places of military 
command. By the middle of the 10th century, the revolution was 
complete, and the Turks had taken up a position among the Mus- 
aalmans broadly similar to that of the Kshatriyas among the 

Hindus Of the dynasties that ruled in Mualim Asia from the 

lObh to the 18 th centuries, an overwhelming majority had belonged 

to the Turkish stock.” The Hindustan Beview (1924)* Vol. 

XLVIII, pp. 10 and 11 {Mahmud of Ohazni: A Study by Prof 
M. Habib). 
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chiefs. The Caliphs were gradually converted into mere 
phantoms by these new dynasties. The House of Ghazna 
fGhaznavids) began as an ofPshoofc of the Samanid kingdom 
in 962 A.D, under Alptigin who was originally the governor 
of Khorasan. Alptigin rose high in the service of the 
Samanids, proclaimed himself the independent ruler of 
Ghazna and died after a prosperous reign of eight years 
(963 A.D.) He was succeeded, after some confusion, by 
Amir Sabuktigin, who had been, for several years, the 
most prominent man in the state (977 A.D.) Alptigin had 
been a slave before he rose to power ; his two immediate 
successors were also^i^ slaves ; and Sabuktigin had been also 
a slave and gained the hand of a daughter of Alptigin in 
marriage. The principle of the strongest man succeeding 
the king, which fully developed in the so-called system of 
the succession of slaves to their masters’ dominion and rule 
is thus early seen to be in operation, 
and its merits Slave-succession was fully m operation 
in Afghanistan and in India in the cen- 
tury beginning with the invasions of Muhammad Ghori 
(ctV. 1175 A.D.) The system contributed to the production 
of a succession of great men. When a brilliant ruler’s 
son is apt to be a failure, the slaves of a real leader of m^n 
have often proved the equals of their master. The reason 
of course is that the son is a mere speculation. He may or 
may not inherit his father^s talents ; even if he does, the 
very success and power of the father create an atmosphere 
of luxury that does not encourage effort ; and good or bad, 
the son is an immovable fixture... ..On the other hand, the 
slave is the ‘survival of the fittest he is chosen for phy- 
sical and mental abilities and he can hope to retain his 
position in his master's favour only by vigilant effort and 
hard service. Should he be found wanting^ his fate is 

sealed ‘‘ However servile in origin the pedigree (of a 

slave) carried with it no sense of ignominy. In the fiisb a 

slave is often held to be better than a son The great 

slaves were as proud and honourable as any bastards 

of mediaeval aristocracy ; and when they in turn assumed 
kingly power, they inherited and transmitted bo their line- 
age the high traditions of their former lords... ...and an 
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(equally) conspicuous example is found in India in the slaves 
of Muhammad Ghori/’"' 


When Sabukfcigin was ruling at Ghazna, the whole of 
the region from Lamaghan and Peshawar to the Chinab 
was under the rule of Jayapala of the Hindu Shahiya 
dynasty of Ohind (Udabhanda or Waihand), 


Amir Sabuktigin marched towards the Indian frontier 
soon after his accession to the throne of Ghazna, The 
population of Afghanistan, made up 
largely of Scythians, had remained 
Buddhist till the eighth century; 
but Islam had gradually penetrated into the Kabul valley ; 
and now Sabuktigin stood face to face with Raja Jayapala 
of Lahore, overlord of the Northern Punjab, in the region 
of Lamaghan on the southern side of the Kabul river. As a 
result of two wars, Sabuktigin annexed 
His conquests Lamoghan and Peshawar after de- 
feating an army which Jayapalaf had organised. Sabuktigin 
introduced Islam among the people of the annexed terri- 
tories and recruited his soldiers from among the Khaljis 
and the Afghans of these regions. Amir Sabuktigin died in 
Balkh in 997 A.D,, after conquering and adding Khorasan 
to his dominions ; and after a prosperous reign of twenty 
years he was succeeded, after a short domestic struggle, by 
his famous son, Sultan Mahmud, whose achievements we 
shall read of in the next section and who established an 
empire extending from the Caspian Sea to the Punjab 
and from Turkestan to Gujarat. 


Thus the chief forces of Islam at the time of its impact 
on India were Persian culture, Turkish 
of conquest valour and military strength and the 

effective system of slave-rule in many 

* Lane-Pooie ; Mediaeal India^ pp. 64-5 

t Ferishtor says that Jayapala formed a confederacy of Rajput 
rulers to resist Sabuktigin. But, the contemporary chronicler, 
Ab XJtbi, mentions no such confederacy. See Dr. Ray {Dynastic 
History of North India) Later Muslim historians exaggerate the 
importance of Sabuktigm’a raids. In fact, he never crossed the 
Indus, and his attentions were mainly concentrated in the aSaira 
of his email state. 
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respects. The technical, military’' and other advantages 
that the invaders had over the Hindus were also an 
effective instrument in the building up of their power. 


Section II. The Dynasty of Ghazna and India 


After Alptigin, Sabuktigin strengthened the kingdom 
of Ghazna and, as we have seen, advanced more than once 
through the Khyber Pass, defeating 
Jaipai of Lahore. Though he was suc- 
cessful only in esactiug temporary sub- 
mission and occasional tribute, and 
occupied only the regions of Lamaghan 
and Peshawar, he pointed out the way 
to Hindustan for his more famous son, Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazna. Thus, until about the end of the tenth century 
A.D,, the Rajput rulers of Northern India were free to do 
what they pleased, free from the fear of foreign invasion as 
well as from the restraining control of any paramount 
authority. They had not been gravely disturbed by the 
Arab occupation of Sind, nor by the extension of Islam to 
Kabul in the eighth century. But now they were seriously 
confronted with a great danger when a powerful sovereign 
like Sabuktigin or his son Sultan Mahmud, alien to the 
Hindus in customs and language, race and religion and also 
pursuing novel methods of warfare, vigorously penetrated 
into the Punjab. 


The situation 
of India at the 
time of 
Sabaktigin’s 
invasions 


The Hindus did 
not unite 
effectively 


The condition of India about the time when Peshawar 
passed into Muslim hands was indeed a sorry one. Even 
after this decisive defeat, the Hindu 
princes made no concerted resistance, 
but lived on in their old mutual jealous- 
ies. The distant Palas of Bengal did 
not feel the seriousness of the state of affairs ; and many 
kingdoms like Kashmir and Kanauj were fast decaying 
owing to oppressive rule. Besides, the Rajput warriors had 
to fight against the sturdy mountaineers from the Afghan 
and Hindu Kush regions who were hard}^ in body and gig- 
antic in stature and were also fiery and 
o?the^invad^rs^ intrepid horsemen. The great wealth of 
India, and the booty that could be ob* 
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tained by the plunder of her rich temples and idols greatly 
attracted them, and each succeeding invasion brought in 
fresher swarms in larger numbers. They were very strong 
in their quick-moving cavalry ; and they gradually trained 
themselves to meet the shock of the elephants which were 
invariably employed by the Indian princes. The Hindu 
military equipment had come to be very antiquated ; the 
duty of dghting was restricted to a particular class ; and 
the great mass of the people were “ either unfit for military 
service or indifferent to the political revolutions which 
shook Indian society to its base.’" There was indeed no 
dearth of fighting talents or military 

the^nTridur^^^ among the Rajputs ; bub they lack- 

ed unity and organisation. “ Pride and 
prejudice alike forbade obedience to a common leader, and 
in critical moments when concentrated action was essential 
to victory, they pursued their individual plans and thus 
neutralised the advantages they possessed over their ene- 
mies. The Muhammadans came from the cooler climates 
of the hilly countries and could display greater energy and 
vigour in actual campaign. They possessed better organi- 
sation, discipline and coherence invariably followed one 

leader and fully realised the value of unity of command 

fought for a cause, while the Hindus had nothing better 
than class or clan interests to uphold. The strength and 
inspiration which devotion to a cause alone can give, were 
wanting in their case, and that is why they showed le*es 
grit, tenacity, vigour and capacity for heroic self-sacrifice. 


The military methods of the Rajputs were archaic and 
outworn. They continued to rely much too largely on their 


The military 
methods of both 
contrasted 


unwieldy elephants—a factor which 
proved the ruin of Porus at the hands 
of Alexander— as against the fierce and 
welL trained cavalry for which the 


steppes of Persia and Turkestan were noted. The Mus- 


salmans had a never-failing recruiting ground from which 


numbers of warriors flocked to share in the spoils of India 


* Ishwari Prasad : History of Mediaeval India, pp. 178-179 : and 
also Lane-Poole : Mediaeval India, p 63, where stress is laid on the 
essential union of the Mussalmans as a conquering caste. 
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and in the desire for spreading the true faith by the svrordi. 
To the unrivalled cavalry and the zealous volunteers of 
their native steppes, the invaders added in course of time 
a powerful force of elephantry fit to confront the heavy- 
arm that formed the first line in an Indian battle.*' Above 
all, the Hindus always stood on the defensive ; and Lane- 
Poole well remarks that except behind ramparts the de. 
fensive position is the weaker part/’ The invaders were 
frequently led by masterful leaders and great generals and 
they easily possessed and made use of every advantage 
over the native Hindus. f 


Sultan Mahmud 
(997.1030 A.D.) 


The new ruler, known as Amir Mahmud, came to the 
throne at the age of thirty, and succeeded in the course of 
a long reign, in building up an extensive, 
though short-lived, empire stretching 
from the Punjab to the Caspian Sea and 
from Samarkand to Gujarat. Later historians came to 
picture him as a hero after their own hearts — “ ‘the Holy 
Warrior in-the Path of the Lord,’ in whose footsteps all 
pious Muslim kings should aspire to tread; ” while others, 
building on legends, have held him up as an example of 
personal avarice, gloating over his immense hoards. In 
reality he was neither the one nor the other. He was not a 
fanatic warrior, nor a stingy miser, J He fought with Hindus 
and Musaalmans alike for the extension of his empire, and 
used his great wealth for furthering the strength of his 
dominion. His personal appearance was devoid of all 
beauty and attraction ; and he was re- 
served even with his moat intimate com- 
panions, having no commanding 
favourite in the affairs of government. He had a tough 
and hardy frame which could sustain all the hardships of a 
difficult campaign ; but “he was too good a general to en- 
danger his personal safety by a needless heroism.” Again, 
“his unquestioned supremacy over his fellow-men was due 
to the qualities of the mind — the acuteness with which he 
unravelled a complicated situation and read the character 


His character 
and outlook 


t The invaders treated the vanquished with extreme cruelty . 
some Bajputs had very good cavalry troops. 
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of those round him, the restless activity of a man deter- 
mined to be great, combined with the instinctive behaviour 
of one born to command He was assisted by a band of 
able lieutenants, like his Wazir, the great Khwajah Hasan 
Maimandi. He was not a pliant instrument in the hands 
of the men of religion ; and his outlook on life was secular ; 
though he was an orthodox Miissalman, he was “ too con- 
scious of his position as the head of the state to allow the 
priesthood to become the head of the state/’ Morally and 
in religious outlook he was ‘‘ neither better nor worse than 
most of the princes who either preceded or followed him.” 

By 999 A D., he had strengthened his northern fron- 
tier, destroyed the last vestiges of the Samanid kingdom, 
extended his dominion as far as the 
His first Oxus and converted a large number of 

Tartars of the steppes to Islam. 
He now assumed the title of Sultan, 
and received a direct recognition from the Caliph to whom 
he made a solemn promise that he would wage a holy war 
against the Hindus every year of his life. In 1000 A.D. he 
crossed the Indian frontier ; in the next year he defeated 
and captured Jayapala near Peshawar. He then advanced to 
the Hindu capital, Waihand, on the Indus and took it. The 
defeated monarch left his kingdom and his difificulties to 
his son, Anandapala, and ended his life 
First struggle funeral pyre, according to the 

(1001 A.D,) custom of the Rajputs. In 1006 

Mahmud crossed the Indus for the first 


time and captured the forfc of Bhera on the west bank of 
the Jhelum, the Rai of the place flying at night, ‘*prey to 
perplexity and fear/’ 

Meanwhile, an expedition has been directed against the 
heretic Karmathian Ruler of Multan and Upper Sind 
which forced him into orthodoxy ; and 
(Yo 04^A Muhmud was lucky enough to beat back 

after great strain a threatening irruption 
of the Turkish hordes from beyond the Oxus on his northern 
frontier. 


Prof, M. Habib on Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni — 'A study — in The 
Hindustan Review, Vol. XLVIII. No. 282, p. 13 — now published in 
book-form [Bombay, 1927), 
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After assuring himself of his northern frontier, Mahmud 
started on a fresh expedition into the Punjab. Prom his 
position at Bhera on the Jhelum, he was 
wlth^Aifandpal^ within equal striking distance of both 
(1008 A..) Multan in the south and the dominons of 

Anandapala in the east. Anandapala 
realising the gravity of the crisis, appealed to his brother- 
rulers for help and formed a powerful confederacy. *"A 
patriotic breeze swept over the towns and hamlets of 
Hindustan calling its men to arms!” and rich women sold 
their jewds, while the poorer sort worked feverishly at the 
spinning-wheel in order to contribute to the expenses of 
the expedition which advanced to Peshwar, Contemporary 
evidence does not make mention of any strong Hindu 
confederacy ; and it is doubtful whether this common danger 
** galvanised the Indian States of Northern India into com- 
mon action/’-'' At Waihand, the Hindus, strong in their 
numbers, forced a battle on Mahmud who had strengthened 
his camp with trench works, had everything in their own 
way at first, and attacked the Muslim cavalry with despe- 
rate courage. But Anandapala’s elephant got suddenly 
frightened and fled away from the field, causing a general 
panic and rout among the Hindu soldiers who broke and 
fled. Thus “ the only national opposition ever offered to 
Mahmud ended in a storm of mutual recriminations ; ” and 
after this Mahmud had no Indian confederacy to fight 
(1008 A.D.) 


After the victory, Mahmud made a dash for the temple 
of Nagarkot (Kangra) situated on a spur on the upper Beas, 
and carried off the immense wealth 

^ accumulated in its vaults amounting to 

Nagarkot ° 

(1009 A.D.) hundreds of maunds of gold, silver, and 

jewels. Another demonstration against 
Anandapala drove the Hindu prince into permanent subjec- 
tion to the Sultan who was thus assured of a safe route 
across the Punjab into the heart of Hindustan. Anandapala 
contrived to re-establish his power in the Salt Range with 
his capital at Nandana. He died shortly afterwards and 
*H.C. Ray’s Dynastic History of Northern India — (1931); VoL I 
pp. 91-2. 
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was succeeded by his son, Trilochanapala. In 1011-‘i2. 

Mahmud advanced on Thaneswar (the 
Advance on capital of Harsha) and plundered its 

nob temple of Vishnu before its Kaja 
could plan any united stand against the invader. The idol 
of Vishnu was taken to Ghazni and thrown into the hip- 
podrome of the city. In 1013-14, he had to overcome the 
resistance of Anandapala’s son^ Trilo- 
^ chanapala who reversed his fathers' 
policy. The ‘fearless Bhima, Trilo- 
chana's son, put a stout defence in the Pass of Kashmir, 
but to no purpose. In 1016, Mahmud was definitely 
repulsed in his attempt to force his way through the 
Kashmir Pass the first occasion when he was discomfited in 
India* According to the Muslim chronicles, Mahmud is 
said to have effectively broken down the resistance of 
Trilochanapala and of the Kashmir forces which came to hia 
help ; but Trilochanapala retired to the eastern part of the 
Punjab, in the Siwalik hills, did not rest in peace and 
continued to ferment disturbances* 


In the winter of 1018-19, Mahmud started on his great 
expedition to the trana — Gangetic plain, forced his way 
across the Upper Jum£a and came to Mathura where he 
plundered the temples and levelled them to the ground, 
burning them with naphtha. From 
The great thence he proceeded with a small force 

of 1018-19 (A.D.) veterans to Kanauj whose king, 

Rajjapala, fled across the Ganga at the 
enemy's approach. Mahmud captured the seven forts of 
the huge city in a single day and advanced victoriously for 


Plunder of 
Muttra and 
Kaaauj 


some distance more, peeling the rich 
country to the bones. This expedition 
made a tremendous impression on the 


Islamic world ; and the Caliph summoned 


a special darbar at his capital to receive the message of 
Mahmud's splendid victories. 


Meanwhile, Vidhyadhara, the powerful Chandel ruler 
of Kanlanjar, son of Raja Ganda, had formed a league of 

* M. Nazim’s The Life and Times of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna* 
U931)— pp. 91,e^se^?. 
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Annexation of 
the Punjab ‘ 
(1020-21 A.D.) 


Hindu princes, punished and destroyed Rajyapala for his 
cowardice before Sultan Muhmad and raised his son to the 
throne. Vidhyadliara seems to have even promised help 
to Trilocbanapala, the son of Anandapala, in the recovery 
of his ancestral kingdom. In the winter of 1019-20, a new 
expedition punished the remnants of 
o/To19^20 |a^D ) resistance in the Punjab, scattered the 
army of Trilochanapala and plundered 
Bari, the new capital, which the Pratiharas had built after 
the destruction of Kanauj ; it even proceeded against 
Vidh^^adhara, who advanced to meet the 
enemy, but retired before the moment 
of actual struggle. The power of Vjdliya- 
dhara remained unbroken and he con- 
tinued to defy the invader. At last the Sultan determined 
to annex the Punjab and make it an integral part of his own 
kingdom. He appointed a Mussalman amir as the 
governor of the Indian province and brought about 
the destruction of Trilochanapala and his brave son."^ 
Thereafter it was easy for Mahmud from his base in the 
Punjab to penetrate to such distant territories as the 
Gangetic basin and Bundelkhand- In the very next 
year Mahmud led again an expedition against the Chandel 
king, and captured the strong fortress 
Advance to Qf Kalanjar which was believed to he 

impregnable. On his way to Kalanjar 
the. Sultan attempted to storm the rockfort of Gwalior, 
but failed to take it. Its Raja, however, submitted and 
made presents. This was the eastermost point in India 
to which he penetrated. Henceforth Hindustan ceased to 
attract him, for it had been already plundered as much as 
was possible. 

The rich kingdom of Gujarat was still untouched ; 
and to it the Sultan now turned his attention. He now 
led an expedition including a large 
number of horsemen, for the temple of 
Somnath on the coast of Kathiawar, 
dedicated to the linga of Mahadeva and 

A great Muslim scholar, Albiruni, who was a contemporary 
of the Sultan and learned a great deal of Hindu philosophy and 


The Somnath 
expedition 
(lr23-24 A.D.) 
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to which a vast concourse of people resorted on the occa- 
sions of solar and lunar eclipses. Mahmud threw aside his 
usual caution, and r.uching Multan, boldly crossed the 
desert of Western Rijaputana, plundering Ajmer and 
Anhilwara, the capital of the Chalukya rulers of Gujarat, 
on his, way. After a desperate struggle, he captured the 
ramparts of Somnath, thrusting aside a relieving force that 
came to the rescue of the garrison. He plundered the 
temple, taking away all its fabulous wealth ; and he broke 
the enormous stone linga, From Somnath, he advanced 
against the Chalukya ruler of Gujarat, driving him to the 
sea and even entertained an idea of settling himself perma- 
nently in that region. He could not, however, make his 
followers agree and was content with nominating a governor 
to rule over the province. He returned, through Cufcch 
and the Sind desert, to Multan, troubled by a treacherous 
guide and by the harassing attacks of the Jats. The 
Somnath expedition is the ^best remembered of all 
Mahmud’s exploits and is the finest- achievements of his 
military genius.”'" The Somnath expedition is regarded 
as one of the greatest feats of military adventures in the 
history of Islam It converted Sultan Mahmud into 
almost a mythical hero around whom a lot of fanciful stories 
had accumulated. “The idol of Somnath itself perished, 
but it immortalised the name of Sultan Mahmud.” 

The remaining years of the Sultan’s life were devoted 
to the strengthening of the western portions of his domi- 
nions ; he led one punitive expedition against the Jats of 
Multan in J027 ; and he died of a wast- 
(Yoso^d ) disease in 1030 A.D. at the age of 

sixty-three. He was a typical product 
of the spirit of Persian Renaissance which dominated the 
world of Islam in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. His 

mathematios’ and was untouched by the passions and prejudices of 
Mussalaaan in general, speaks of thorn as “ men of noble sentiment 
and noble bearing, never slackening in the desire of doing what is 
good and eight Albiruni’s India (trans. by E. Sachau) Popular 
Edition, Vol. II, p, 13. 

* For the importance of Somnath, see Appendix M, of Nizam’s 
/Sultan Mahmud of Qhazna, 
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age breathed a new spirit in the reviving and popularising 
of ancient Persian traditions and culture 
and the praising of the legendary heroes 
of old Persia. This renaissance was encouraged by the 
numerous Turkish princes and princelings of the age who 
were attracted more by the glamour of Persian culture 
than by the stern ideals of early Islam. Mahmud was the 
most magaificient patron of this new renaissance ; ha 
gathered round his refined court, a host 
of poets with the immortal ‘‘"Firdausi, 
the author of the Shah Nameh, at their 
the Persian language assumed the dignity 
tongue. The famous mathematician and 
philosopher, Albiruni, was a prisoner under the Sultan and 
ejsiled to India where he led a wandering life in the course 
of which he studied the sciences and the languages of the 
Hindus and was thus enabled to give to posterity his 
famous work, The Tarikhu'l-Hindf which treats of the 
literature and science of the Indians at the beginning of the 
eleventh century. Poetry was most prominent in Ghazni, 
but biography, romance and history were also well-cultiva- 
ted. The Sultan's empire is now but a memory of old ; 
but the poetry of the Shah Nameh and the learning of 
Albiruni live on for ever. 


His literary 
patronage 

head, in whom 
of a classical 


Mahmud’s work'in India was but a small part of his 
activity. He was essentially a Central Asiatic prince who 
was animated by Persian ideals. India 
The object of his place in his dreams. His real 

campaigns aim was the establishment of a Turko- 

Persian Empire, and the Indian expedi- 
tions were a means to that end.” They furnished him with 

* The story of how the avaricious Sultan, who promised to pay 
the poet in gold for completing the Shah Nameh and paid him only 
in silver and how the offended poet wrote a aatire upon the king, 
and left Ghazaa for good and how when the repentant king sent a 
belated compensation to the poet, the latter’s corpse was being 
carried on a bier to the grave, has been subjected to criticism. 

t Albiruni showed a great interest in Hindu learning; he pro- 
parly appreciated the good qualities of the Hindus and pointed out 
also what he considered to be their defects He was the first 
Mussalman to learn Samskrit and Hindu philosophyfirst-hand, and 
he boldly condemned the vandalism of Sultan Mahmud “ who 
utterly ruined the prosperity of the country.” — See Sachau’s 
Translation (Popular Edition), Prefao© and p. 22, 
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the necessary prestige and plunder. They were not essen- 
tially the crusades of a fanatic zealot anxious to spread 
Islam, but merely “ secular exploits waged for the greed of 
glory and gold/’'*' His army was not a host of religious 
warriors, but only trained veterans accustomed to fight 
Hindus arid Mussalmans alike and welded together bonds 
of strict discipline and comradeship in arms. 

The Sultan is deemed by the present day historians 
not to have been a fanatic. He strictly punished any hersey 
or disbelief among his Muslim subjects, He believed in 
the religious unity of the state and severely punished all 
dissenters.” Mosques were erected in all the conquered 
territories and Muslim preachers were appointed to instruct 
the non-believers Some Hindu Rajas are said to have 
embraced Islam probably more on account of political 
expediency than from conviction The Hindus are said to 
have enjoyed toleration at Ghazna where they were given 
separate quarters and permitted free observance of their 
religious ceremonies. And it was only in war that the 
Sultan resorted to the destruction and pillage of Hindu 
temples which were store-houses of accumulated wealth. 


Mahmud’s empire extended from Iraq and the Caspian 
Sea to the Ganga and from the Oxus to Sind and the desert 
of Rajputana. He had conquered the Hindu Shahiya 
kingdom which stretched up to the Beas, and the provinces 
of Multan and Bhatinda ; while the rulers of the Kashmir 
hill-states, Kanauj and Gwalior, paid him tribute. 
Mahmud’s extensive empire was not knit together by a 
strong administrative system. He had no aptitude for 
civil administration and his officials were oppressive and 


Impermanence 
of his empire 


tyrannical. Peace did not prevail in 
many of the conquered lands ; caravan 
routes were unsafe ; and there was no 


regular imperial police to put down the robbers. 


*Prof. M. Habib, quoted above, aaya it is impossible to read a 
religious motive into his expeditions ; he merely sacked the temples 
in which we^e gathered the country’s riches and extended a limited 
toleration to the subdued. Zeal for Islam waa used by historians 
as ‘‘ an a posteriori justification of what had been done ” and 
praised the deer in the bargain. 
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The condition of the Punjab was very chaotic ; and 
the cruelty and vandalism of Mahmud’s soldiery were such 
that the Hindus came to look upon Islam and its followers 
with loathing and terror. Albirumi bitterly complained 
of this aspect of Mahmud’s rule ; he 
said: Their ( Hindus’) scattered remains 
cherish, of course, the most inveterate 
hatred of all Muslims. This is the reason, too, why Hindu 
sciences have retired far away from those parts of the 
country conquered by us, and have 3ed to places where 
our hands cannot yet reach, to Kashmir, Benares and other 
places.”"^ 

Mahmud was an autocrat of the most absolute kind. 
He kept a vigilant control over the provincial governors and 
military commanders and dealt out impartial justice in 
all cases that came before him. Round him centred all the 
activities of the state, which was managed by a huge 
hierarchy of officials. The Wazir was at their head and 
in charge of the finance department. There was different 
grades in the army where promotion depended on merit 
and efficiency. There was a regular official post throughout 
the empire ; and the Sultan learnt of all happenings 
through special messengers and spies. In each province there 
was a commander of the army besides the civil governor 
who was in charge of the revenue collection. Each town 
was protected by a fort and under the command of a 
kotwal, Control was also exercised over religious charities 
and endowments.! 

In spite of this elabroate organisation, the empire was 
unwieldy: and the Sultan it to be so and even planned its 
division among his sons. 

Thus Mahmud’s dominion could not be permanent in 
India from its very nature Bast of Lahore, every trace of it 
quickly disappeared. Within fifteen years 
Conclusion Sultan’s death, there was a 

strong Hindu revival which greatly diminished the Indian 
province of the Ghaznavids. 

^ Sachaa : Vol. 1, p. 22. 

t See Nazim’s Sultan Mahmud, Ch. X. 
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SECTION 11 

THE FALL OF THE GHAZNAVIDS AND THE 
BISE OF GHOE 


Sultan Masud 
(1033-40 A.D.) 


His defeat by the 
Seljuks 


Mahmud’s empire passed on to his able son, Masud, who 
had ** the physique and personality of a Rustam”, though 
an attempt was made in favour of his brother, Mohammad. 

He was however, over-confident and not 
capable of discerning things in their 
true nature His dominions were 
threatened by the Seijuk Turks in the north-west : and 
instead of facing them, he devoted his attention to Hindu- 
stan where his general advanced as far east as Benares and 
plundered that holy and rich city. The Punjab was, how- 
ever, in a state- of ferment and disorder; its governor 
turned traitor and was put down with great difficulty by a 
Hindu adventurer, Tilak, who became the favourite of the 
Sultan, This is a clear proof that the 
army of Ghazna should have contained 
a proportion of Hindu troops. Every- 
where the rais and the peasants were restive. Masud made 
an expedition against Hansi and captured it. But this and 
the acquisition of some other Hindu forts did nob make the 
empire stable. While things were in such a pass, the Seijuk 
hordes swept upon the trans-Oxus pro- 
vinces and Khorasan and inflicted a dis- 
astrous defeat on the Sultan at Merv 
(1037). In his misfortune Masud was displaced. The 
throne passed, after a short revolution, to Maudud, his son, 
who made a vigorous effort to recover a firm hold over the 
Punjab, Now that the Seljuks had destroyed the Ghazna 
empire in the west, Maudud was in no 
condition to cope with the forces of dis- 
order that became acute. A confederacy 
of Hindu chiefs drove away the Ghaznavid oflS.cers and re- 
covered Thaneswar and Nagarkot. The temple of Nagarkot 
was restored and this caused great jubilation among the 
Hindus, The Muslims were driven west of the Ravi. 


Maudud 
(1040-49 A.D.) 


Hindu reaction 
(1043, A.D,) 
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Lahore, however, was saved for the Ghazaavids, and the 
Hindus retired without pressing its siege. “ Over the rest 
of the country Hinduism soon forgot the Mussalmans, Such 
traces of Islam as Mahmud might have left in India were 
simply swept off. On the other hand, the Hindus learnt no 
lessons from their adversity. No national government arose 
to end the civil wars of Aryavarta ; and after a century and 
a half Shahabu'd-din Ghori found the Hindu rais as dis- 
united as ever.’’ 


Decline of 
Ghazua 


The later history of the Ghaznavids is obscure. The 
rulers were dominated by the growing empire of theSeljuks 
and weakened by palace intrigues and revolutions. Their 
hold over Lahore and Multan was retained, since there was 
no more powerful Hindu reaction. The 
successors of Sultan Maudud, who died 
in 1049, were content to live on in ap- 
parent subordination to the growing Seljuk empire which 
came to be quickly Persianised in culture. After the death 
of Bahram, the last noteworthy king, in 1162 A.D., his suc- 
cessor was forced to retire to his Punjab territory, being 
hard-pressed by the Turks and by the chiefs of Ghor, a 
small mountain principality between Herat and Ghazna. 
Alau’d'din of Ghor, better known as Jahansoz (the Incen- 
diary of the World) marched upon 
Ghazua destroy- Ghazna in revenge for an injury done to 
his brother by the Sultan, and ruthlessly 
plundered it. About the same time, 
the Seljuk dynasty collapsed ; and the Ghaznavid monarch 
finding his chief support gone, finally took shelter in 
Lahore. The Seljuk empire flourished for a century and 
then began to decay after about the middle of the twelfth 
century. Provincial governors became independent ; and 
a new race of invaders, the Turkomans, poured across the 
Jaxartes and shattered the empire, devastating the Oxus 
valley and Khorasan. On the ruins of the kingdom of 
Ghazna and the empire of the Seljuks rose two new and 
vigorous states, those of Ghor and Khwarizm. The dynasty 
of Ghor, as we shall see presently, succeeded to the Indian 
heritage of the Ghaznavids. 


ed by Alau’d-din 
of Ghor 
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The Ghori chiefs had been long existing as a small but 
indedendent power. They were reduced about iOIO A,D. 

by Sultan Mahmud of Gfaazna ; and they 
continued under Ghazna supremacy till 
the time when Alau’d-din Jahansoz gave 
up Ghazna to fire and sword. On his death in 1161 A„D., 
two nephews of his, Ahiyasu’d-din and Shahabu’d-din, 
succeeded to his power. The elder took Ghazna and Herat 
and reigned as the titular sovereign of 
Shahabu’d-diu all the wide possessions of the family. 
Ghorf(Tl6r-^^ until his death in 1202 A. D. The 

1206 A.D.) younger brother, commonly known as 

Muhammad Ghori, was the real ruler 
and extender of the kingdom.”* He first conquered part 
of Khdeasan from the Seljuks and then began a series of 
campaigns in India which really laid the 
foundation of Muhammadan rule in our 
country. He reduced Sind and Multan 
(1176-8 A.D.) in the course of two expeditions and even 
made an unsuccessful attack on Bhima Deva Ohalukya of 
Gujarat. He had already got possession 
Conquest of Sind of Peshawar and the whole of Sind down 

fll76^8^6^A!lio^ coast. Next, he acquired and 

strengthened the fort of Sialkot; and 
lastly he defeated and captured Khushru Malik, the last 
member of the house of Ghazna, and got possession of 
Lahore (1186 A,D.). The line of Sabuktigin came to an 
inglorious end ; and the Ghoris thus became the lords of 
the Punjab. 


His first .Indian 
expeditions 


SECTION III 


Muhammad Ghoei and the Cojnquest 
OF Hindustan 

Muhammad Ghori now possessed the whole line of the 
Indus down to the sea ; he now strengthened his Indian 
base and fortified his eastern frontier 
town of Sithindf between the Sutlej and 
the Jumna. He had rid himself of all 

S Lane-Poole: The Muhammadan Dynasties (1894), p, 292. 

t Also called Tabarhinda by historians and confused by some 
with Bhatinda which was much further west. 
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Muslim rivals, had reorganised his forces and could now 
face the Raj pus of Hindustan. His preparations alarmed 
the great Prithvi Raja, the Chauhan ruler of Delhi and 
Ajmere. The most powerful Rajput clans were the Gahar- 
wars, of Kanauj ; the Chauhans of Delhi and Ajmere ; the 
Palas and Senas of Bihar and Bengal, who were, however, 
too distant to feel the seriousness of the impending strug- 
gle ; the Chandels of Bundelkhand ; and the rulers of 
Gujarat, who were first Chalukyas and, later, of the Baghela 
clan. The most powerful of these were Jayachandra of 
Kanauj. and Prithvi Raja of Delhi ; and their jealousy and 
mutual hatred prevented them from offering a united 
resistance to the invader. It is said that Jaya Chandra 
of Kanauj entertained bands of Turkish mercenaries in his 
service, through whom some advantages were secured by 
the invader, r He is also charged with the crime of having 
positively invited Ghori to destroy Prithvi Raja ; but 
probably this is not true. 

In the first invasion, Ghori confronted Prithvi Raja at 
Tarain (also written as Narain) near Thaneswar in 1191 
A.D. The Hindu chief was assisted by his brother-Rajpufca 
except his rival of Kanauj. The Rajputs 
His first battle scattered the enemy by a vigorous 
Raja fn91^A D.) charge ; and Ghori himself was wounded 
and had to be carried away from the 
field. The Muslim army broke away in a panic and was 
pursued for forty miles by the victors. The Rajputs be- 
sieged Sirhind and, after a long blockade, got favourable 
terms from the garrison. 

In the nest year Ghori returned with even a larger 
army ; he was met on the same plain by Prithvi Raja at the 
head of a large Rajput confederacy and 
His second fight; a numerous body of horse and elephants. 
Fall of Prithvi Yhe Muhammadans adopted the tactics 
A.D.) ' of sudden assaults with cavalry and 

equally quick retirements which made 
the Hindus think that they were fleeing from the field and 
a final attack by a reserve force." After a desperate fight 
* Similar tactics were adopted by Ahmed Shah Abdali later and 
by Sabuktigin and Sultan Mahmud earlier. 

t Taraari, according to the CamMdge Indian Biatory. (Vol, 3), 
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lasting" till nightfall, the Hindus were totally defeated ; 
Samarsi of Chitor, the brother-in law of Prithvi Raja and 
l^nown for his wisdom and bravery, and Govind Rai, his 
brother, were both slain. Prithvi Raja himself fled from the 
Sold, but was taken and miserably executed. The victory 
followed by the quick reduction of Samana, Hansi and 
places in the neighbourhood. It was an irreparable 

blow to Rajput power The demoralisation caused by 

Its significance defeat pervaded all grades of Indian 

. society, and there was now left no one 

^ttiong the Rajputs who could now draw to his banner his 
fellow.princes to withstand the attacks of the Muslims/'* 
Ghori next captured Ajmere which was the chief 
capital of the enemy and gave it to the charge of a natural 
son of Prithvi Raja on condition of his paying tribute. He 


Conquest of 
Ajmere, Delhi, 
etc. 


returned to Ghazna leaving his favourite 
slave, Kutbu’d-din Aibek, in charge of 
the new conquest. The latter quickly 


captured Mirat, Aligarh and Delhi, the 
last of which he made his headquarters. Shortly after- 
^ards he extinguished Hindu rule in Ajmere and annexed 
ifc permanently to the Mussalman dominion (1194 A.D.). 

Ghori next turned his attention to the conquest of 
Kanauj. Jaya Chandra, who had unpatriotioally held aloof 


of Kanauj earlier struggle, was defeated 

(1193 A.D.) near Chandwi^ and perished in the 

Ganga, while attempting to flee.. After 
plundering Kanauj, Ghori advanced to Benares which was 
libe second capital of the Gaharwars and destroyed its 
l^emples. The Muhammadan chronicler tells us that all 
country up to Benares was annexed, the Hindu coins 
eing restruok with the name of the conqueror. 

Kutbu'd-din was made the viceroy of his master in all 
Is conquests in Hindustan ; he was a very capable ruler 

l^utbu’d-din’s quickly pacified the whole country, 

^ule so that the wolf and the sheep drank 


water out of the same pond,”f He 
severely punished the refractory chiefs. He annexed 


* Ishwari Prasad: Mediaeval India, p. 113 . 

Dowson; of 
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A j mere permanently and, along with his master, advanced 
in 1196 against the strong fortress of Gwalior which sub- 
mitted. He nest turned his attention to Gujarat, defeated 
its ruler, Bhima Deva, and overran the capital, Anhilwara 


and his con- 
quests 


Patan (1197). Gujarat was, though 
severely shaken, recovered soon aftor- 
wards by the Hindus whose dominion 


did nob perish till about a century later. In 1202, Kutbu’d- 


din, accompanied by his slave, Iltutmish, advanced against 


the Chandel prince of Bundelkhand who was defeated and 


forced to surrender the strong fort of Kalanjar to the 
victor. The neighbouring town of Kalpi on the Jumna fell 


into Mussalman hands. 


Meanwhile a Turko-Afghan adventurer in the service 
of Muhammad Ghori, by name Muhammad bin Bakbtiyar 
Khilji,'^ who had gained fame under Kutbu-d-din, led an 
expedition into Bihar (1197 A.D,), rooted out easily the 
Pala dynasty and the degenerate Buddhism that had its 
stronghold there. He is said to have seized a Buddhist 
settlement described as a vihara (probably Vikraraasila), 
killed all the shaven-headed as Buddhist monks there and 


The conquest of 
Bihar and of 
Bengal 

(1197-98 A.D.) 


scattered a large number of books from 
their library. He followed this up with 
the conquest of Bengal from the aged 
Rai Lakshmana Sena of Gaur who was 
surprised at his capital, Nuddea (Navad- 


wipa), and fled towards Vikrampur, his ancestral capital, 


where his descendants continued to rule for some time. 


Muhammad destroyed Nuddea, the home of Sanskrit learn- 
ing, and made Lakhnaubi his capital (a>, 1199 A.D,). The 
story of the hasty and cowardly flight of the Raja before a 
small party of Muslim horsemen, told by Mussalman 
historians, is probably exaggerated and untrue. 


The Muhamadan conqueror entertained plans of ex- 
tending his arms to the region of the Himalayas ; but his 
attempt proved futile and he had to return after a great 
loss. 

Muhammad Ghori, like Sultan Mahmud, had ambitions 
in the west and invaded Khwarizm with a huge force ; but 


The Khiljis were Turks who had settled in Afghanistan. 
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he sustained a disastrous defeat and barely escaped with 
his life (1203-4), The victor overran Persia and even peue-* 
trated into Afghanistan. The forces of disorder began to 
work rapidly. Taju’d-din Eldoz, a slave of Ghori who 
was in charge of Ghazna, shut its 
The end of gates against his master and assumed 

independence. The turbulent Khok- 
hars stirred up trouble everywhere in 
the Punjab. Kutbu'd-din remained steadfast and 
loyal and helped his master in recovering hold over 
Multan and Ghazna and in pressing the Khokhars close. In 
this confusion Ghori was treacherously assassinated during 
his- journey from Lahore to Afghanistan by a party of Kho- 
khars (1206 xA.D.), His dynasty did not long survive him. 
The Turkish slaves who had served as generals under him 
assumed independence. Kutbu'd-din became the first of the 
Slave Kings of Delhi ; Nasiru’d^din Kubaicha ruled in Sind ; 
and Eldoz assumed power in Ghazna. The rule of the 
dynasty of Ghor was confined to Western Afghanistan ; 
and even from here it was expelled by the armies of the 
ruler of Khwarizm (1215 A,D.}. 

Minhaju’s-Siraj, a contemporary historian, who rose to 
high honours under the Slave Kings, praises Muhammad 

Ghori for his munificence and patronage 
Estimate of his . , , ^ , i. . - i 

, . - of learned men. He was less fanatical 

work m India , ^ , 

than Sultan Mahmud. From the begin- 
ning of his Indian career, he aimed at the building up of a 
permanent dominion and tried to consolidate his conquests 
under regular rule, He brought the fairest part of Hindus- 
tan under Muslim sway and was the real creator of the 
Muhammadan Empire of India. Though his ambition was 
directed largely towards the west,' his work in India turned 
out to be solid and bore good fruit in the hands of Kutbu’d- 
din and his successors. Kutbu'd-din was charged by his 
master with the duty of extending the dominion of Islam 
in India and succeeded in founding a dynasty of rules in 
Delhi. Ghori had planned a permanent settlement and his 
scheme bore good fruit in the hands of his general and 
successor, Kutbu’d-din. 


Estimate of his 
work in India 



CHAPTER HI 


THE SLAVE DYNASTY— THE RISE OF 
THE INDO-MUHAMMADAN EMPIRE (1206—1290) 

1. Kutbu’d-din and Iltutmish (1200—1236) 

After the death of Muhammad Ghori, Kutbu’ddin 
Aibek/" his viceroy at Delhi, was enabled to found an 
independent kingdom and got from 
Kutbu’d-diiij^ Ghori’s successor* a formal confirmation 

Indo-Muhamma. independence. He asserted, and 

dan empire was strong enough to enforce, his suze- 

rainty over his brother slave-generals ; 
and he strengthened himself by matrimonial alliances with 
them. Thus he married the daughter of Taju’d-din Eldoz 
who assumed rule in Ghazna, gave his sister in marriage to 
Nasir’ud-din, Kubaicha who ruled in Sind, and bestowed 
his own daughter on Shamsu’d-din A1 tarnish, one of his 
own rising slaves. The successor of Bhaktiyar Khiijigot 
confirmation from Kutbu’d-din. When Eldoz marched 
against Kubaicha and drove him from Multan, Kutbu’d-din 
marched against the former, put him to rout and entered 
Ghazna as conqueror (1208-9), though his success did not 
continue for long and he had to retreat to Lahore, before 
the sudden attack of his rival. Thus Kutba*d-din was the 


real founder of the kingdom of Delhi 
'^218 the first independent Muham- 
madan ruler of T^idia. His own ability, 
his long connection with India, the prestige and reput- 
ation of Prithvi Rai’s times which still clung to Delhi and its 
comparative nearness to the Afghan borderlands from 
which soldiers were largely recruited for the army — these 

* Kutbu’d-din was a slave from Nishapur in Persia and gradu- 
ally rose to power under Muhammad Ghori whom he served loyally 
to the end. As his master’s viceroy in Hinduetan from the time of 
the conquest of Delhi, he was enabled to consolidate and extend 
the conquests made by his master and incidentally his own position, 
He was sur-named Aibek which might have been his real name. 
Some writers say he was called so because ho was weak or broken- 
fingered. (See TabakaU^Nasiif trans. by Raverty {Bibliotheca 
hidica, 1S81. p. 513. Note 1) ; and Thomas : The Chronicles of the 
Pathan Kings of Delhi ^ p. 32.) 
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His reign ; 
1206-1210 A.D 


enabled Delhi to become the capital of the Indo-Muham- 
madan Empire. 

After his elevation to independence, Kutbu’d-din con- 
trived to extend his sway over all Hindustan ‘‘ From Delhi 
to Kalanjar a^d Gujarat and from Lakhnauti to Lahore.” 
But his dominion rested largely on his own personal pre- 
eminence ; his brother- slaves were generally restive ; and 
the more distant parts of his dominion were not thoroughly 
subdued. Kutbu'd-din’s rule is highly 
praised by historians. One writes that 
the Almighty had bestowed on him such 
courage and generosity that in time there was no king like 
him from the east to the west/’*'^ Another contemporary 
historian, Hasan Nizami, writes of his rule of righteousness 
and of the happy results of his mercy and justice which 
enabled ‘Hhe wolf and the lamb to drink water out of the 
same pond — in other words, the Mussalman and the 
Hindu lived amicably together. Kutbu’d-din ranks among 
the great pioneers of Muslim conquest in India. He built 
two mosques, one at Delhi and another at Ajmer, out of 
the materials of demolished Hindu temples. He died in 
1210 of a fall from his horse when playing polo {chaugan) at 
Lahore, 


On his death the process of disintegration, which he 
held in check, became rapid. His weak son, Aram, was 
deposed within a year by Iltutmish who 
Disintegration was the governor of Badayun ; and 
Iltutmi^sh Kubaicha quickly proclaimed his inde- 
1210.1235*A.D. pendence in Sind, while Eldoz was 
supreme in Ghazna ; and the territory 
of Lahore was disputed between Iltutmish, Kubaicha 
and Eldoz. Many of the Muizzi and Kutbi amirs 
(those of the creation of Ghori and Kutbu’d-din) did not 

* The TabakaUi-Naairi written by Minhaju’e-Siraj who came to 
India from Ghor (c^V. 1227 A.D.) and named his work after hie 
patron, Sultan Nasiru’d*din ; (p. 298 of Elliot and Dowson’s ms, 
tory of India as told by its own Historians, Vol. IJ) 

I The Tajul-Masir of Hasan Nizami (Elliot and Dowson, Vol. 
11). Httsan Nizami commenced the writing of his book in 1205 A.D. 
and lived in Delhi during the reign of Kutbu’d-din. 
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like the succesaion of Iltutmish who was only the slave of 
a slave ’’ and had rapidly risen from very humble begin* 
nings to the position of the foremost amir under Kutbu’d- 
din. Iltutmish quickly overcame all opposition from the 
nobles of Delhi and extended his authority as far as the 
Siwalik mountains on the one side and 
His suppression Benares on the other. His next great 

and^Kmbaieltfa^-^* suppression of Eldoz who 

1215-1217 A.d! had established his power firmly in the 
Punjab. The latter, already troubled 
by the advance of the Shah of Khwarizm on the north and 
by Kubaicha on the south, was decisively defeated by 
Iltutmish near the fateful field of Tarain in 1215 A.D,, 
imprisoned and put to death shortly afterwards. By 1217 
A.D., Kubaicha had also been effectively driven from the 
Punjab, though he continued to give trouble for a few more 
years. 

A new danger now confronted the Sultan in the shape 
of a threatened irruption of the^^qngpl..h.or(J^s iinder the 
terrible Chingiz Khan, the SooargVof tlie.Worlfi. , 

The Mongols were as yet heathens and they continued 
for nearly two centuries to be a source of great menace to 
the north-western frontier and of considerable anxiety to 
the rulers of Delhi, 


The Mongol invasions were but a continuation of “ the 
secular migrations from Eastern and 
The great Central Asia going on from the dawn of 

the Mongols history.” Chingiz Khan* and his hordes 

now threatened the centres of Islamic 
culture all over Central Asia, Persia and Western Asia 
to which some of the hoarded wealth of India had already 
gone out. They now swept over the dominions of the 
Shah of Khwarizm ; and the first sign of their approach was 


* Chingiz Khan (1162-1227), originally known as Temujin, 
became the overlord of the Tartar hordes in 1175 and commenced 
his career of conquest in 1189. By 1219 he had conquered China 
and the whole of Tartary, He next swept over Khwarizm, Khora- 
san' and Afghanistan on the one hand and, on the other, over 
Georgia, North Persia and Southern Russia. He died in 1227 ; and 
the territory that he and his sons conquered extended from the 
Yellow Sea to the Euxine. (Lane-Poole ; The Mohammadan Dynas-^ 
ties (1894), p. 204). 

5 
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“the flight of Eldoz into India, driven by the broken 
armies of the Khwarizm Shah, themselves flying panic- 
stricken before the victorious savages/’ Jalalu’d-din, the 
last of the glorious Khwarizm Shahs, was driven by 
Chingiz Khan to the Indus and thence into Sind (1221 
A.D,). 

Iltutmish refused protection to the fugitive monarch 
who, fortunately for India, turned against Kubaicha, plund- 
ered Sind and eventually reached Persia. The Shah of 
Khwarizm served as a buffer between 
Iltutmish safe Mongols and India itself. India 

itself was saved for the time ; and 
Iltutmish emerged uninjured, and even triumphant, from 
this turmoil. The Khwarizm Shah had fallen upon 
Kubaicha in his flight and greatly weakened him. The 
Mongols would not advance east of the Indus, fearing the 
heat of the- country. Iltutmish now felt himself strong 
enough to crush his remaining rivals. In 1225 he secured 
the submission of Ghiyasu'd^din Khilji, the unruly governor 
of Bengal, who had invaded Jajnagar (in Orissa), Kamrup 
(Assam) and Tirhut (North Bihar) and was exercising inde- 
pendent sway. Two years later, Iltutmish sent another 
expedition under his son to punish the governor of Bengal 
and put down the nobles who had resisted the authority of 
Delhi. This was followed by yet another expedition. Some 
time later, he overran Sind and brought about the fall of 
Kubaicha who was drowned in the Indus in the course of his 
flight from the Sultan’s victorious army, 

Iltutmish also led expeditions into Malwa and Bundel- 
khand. The strong fortress of Ranthambhor fell into his 
hands in 1226 A.D. ; the forts of Gwalior 

inll^waand^^ Ujjayini, whose great temple of 

Ceatralludia Mahakala was ruthlessly destroyed, fol- 
lowed suit in 1232-3. Already in 1228 
the Sultan had secured the coveted diploma of investiture 
as the Sultan of India, from the Caliph of Baghdad, who, 
though powerless, was still the high pontiff of Islam. This 
legitimised the position of Iltutmish and greatly increased 
the prestige of the Indo-Muhammadan government in India 
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It was an event of great historical significance and silenc- 
ed those who challenged Iltutmish’s 
claim to the throne.’’ From now Iltiitmish 
struck coins bearing, in addition 
to his usual titles, the proud legend 
— “ Aid of the Commander of the 
Faithful,” He was the first to introduce a purely Arabic 
coinage in India and adopted, as his standard coin, the 
silver tanka (the ancestor of the modern rupee) weighing 
175 grains.'^ 


His investiture 
by the Caliph 
(1228 A.D.) ;its 
significance 


Thus Iltutmish brought under his sway almost the 
whole of Hindustan except a few outlying regions. It was 
he who should be regarded as the real 
founder of the Slave Dynasty and the 
consolidator of the kingdom of Delhi. 
He was a doughty warrior and was engaged throughout his 
reign in military projects. But he found time to encourage 
the learned and the holy. He was a pious Mussalman and 
is credited with having built the Kutb Minarf at Delhi, 
whose massive grandeur and beauty of design are unrival- 
led ” and which stands as a still living memorial to his 
greatness. The contemporary historian, Minhaju’s-Siraj, 
praises his good and strong rule which lasted twenty-six 
years. He is regarded as the greatest of all the Slave 
kings ; and he added to the dominions of his predecessor 


* Earlier coins of the Muhammadans struck in India like those 
of Mahmud of Ghazna and his successors, bore either a marginal 
legend in Sanskrit or effigies of the Ball and Horseman type. The 
use of the native scales of weight and bilingual legends was a con- 
cession to Hindu prejudices. Iltutmish issued several types of the 
silver tanha {vide C. J. Brown : The Coins of India ^ p 70; and A. A. 
Macdonell : Indians Past (1927), pp. 268-269). 

t The Kutb Mosque and Minar were built in the reigns of 
Kutbu’d-din and Iltutmish out of the materials of destroyed Hindu 
temples. Some writers declare that the Minar was built by 
KutbuM-din himself. But Iltutmish is regarded correctly as its 
builder. There is an iron pillar with an inscription of the fourth 
century A.D. in the court of the Kutbi Mosque, probably set up in 
its present position by the Muhammadans. The Minar is said by 
one authority to have been built in 1231-32, in honour of the saint, 
Khwaja Kutbu’d-din Bhaktiyar Kaki of IJsh, who was highly 
honoured by Iltutmish ; and the name Kutb Minar is said to have 
no reference at all to Sultan Kutbu’d-din Aibek. (See The CamWidge 
History of India — Vol III, p. 55; and Ishwari Prasad — Note 1 on 
p. 142). See Also J. A. Page: An Historical Memoir on the Qutb^ 
Delhi (i926) : pp. 6—10. 
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the provinces of Sind and Malwa. All that he achieved he 
accomplished by himself and in the face of great odds. He 
was also noted for hia prodigal-generosity. 


SECTION II 

DISOBDER AND REORGANISATION BY BALBAN 
(1^36 1280) 


Ten years of confusion followed Iltutmish's death, in 
the course of which the crown was tossed from hand to 
hand among the members of his family. Raziya, the capa- 


Raziya Queen ; 
1236-1240 A.D. 


ble daughter of the Sultan, who had 
already nominated her as his successor 
on account of her gifts and bravery in 


preference to his worthless surviving sons, succeeded in 


securing possession of the throne and retaining it for more 
than three years (1236-40A D.). She showed herself a 


capable ruler in many ways ; and according to the contem- 
porary historian, she was endowed with all the qualities 
befitting a king, but she was not born of the right sex, and 
so in the estimation of men all these virtues were worth- 


less.*’* Her partiality towards her master of the horse, an 
Abyssinian slave,} roused the hostility of the body of Turkish 
nobles, who were already reseating the power assumed by 
the Mamluk officers of state. Oue of them, Altunia, the 
■governor of Sirhind, raised the standard of revolt ; but the 
artful queen got him over to her own side and married him. 
In the end the rebels prevailed, brought about the capture 
and death of both the queen and her husband and raised 
one of her brothers to the throne (1240 A.D.). 


During the reigu of Iltutmish, the leading Turkish 
captains had formed themselves into a close association, 
known as the Forty. They monopolised all the great fiefs 
of the empire as well as the highest offices in the State. 
Altamish had contrived to keep his dignity and power 
intact; but after his death they became masterless and 
their power increased. Raziya lost her throne because she 


^ Minhaj^a^s-Siraj quoted in Elliot and Dowson: Vol. II p. 332 
and also in Raverty’s ir., p, 638. ’ 

inaproper relations between them 
oUhem*^ accepted. Contemporary chroniclers make no mention 
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favoured one who was not of their number ; and her 
successor was no more than their nominee. They would 
accept, as the nominal ruler, one or another of the family 
of Iltutmish, but were determined to keep all power in their 
own hands. 


Bahram Shah, the new Sultan, reigned but two years 

when he was assassinated. To add to the confusion, the 

Mughals had appeared before Lahore and captured it ; and 

the army was in a very rebellious condition. A grandson 

of Iltutmish, by name Alau’d-din Masud, came to power. 

He showed some vigour at first, but soon 

Years of confu- degenerated into a tyrant. He was cast 
Sion: 1240- . , . , j. i. i. j 1.1 

1246 A.D. ^^*0 prison by the discontented nobles 

who raised Nasiru’d^din Mahmud, an- 
other son of Altamish, to the throne (1246 AD.). The 

turmoil of these years was rendered 
Mongol inroads , 1. , T»yr 

worse by the reappearance of the Mon- 
gol hordes who captured Lahore in 1241 A.D, and four 
years later, advanced on Uchch. On these occasions Maiigu 
Khau,"^ a grandson of Chingiz Khan, ravaged the Western 
Punjab and Sind. Another advance of these barbarians is 
said to have been into Bengal through Tibet, They 
entered into permanent occupation of the country to the 
west of the Indus; and the defence of the empire against 
their inroads now became the most pressing necessity. 

The new Sultan, Hasiru’d-din,} was an humble and 
pious man. He was an amiable person, but a mere puppet 
and possessed the virtues of continence 
SultanNasiru’d- and frugality which earned for him, with 
historians, great praise for simplicity 
and piety. 


* The empire of Chingiz was, according to Mongol custom, 
divided among his sons. Mangu Khan’s rule extended from Persia 
to Mongolia. He died in 1257 A.D. His successor, Khubilai, was 
the master of China also and became the Great Khan of all the 
Tartars, He is ^he Great Khan of Marco Polo, the Venetian 
traveller, and the hero of Coleridge’s Kubla Khan. 

t He was the patron of the historian, Minha’u’s-Siraj who 
greatly praises him for his virtue and generosity. But Ziau’d-din 
Barani, a later historian, says that, though he was a kind and 
devotjit ruler, he remained a puppet on the throne (??ja??ie6wa) ; and 
Balban, Ulugh Khan, used many of the insignia of royalty. The 
Sultan lived in almost complete seclusion from the world. 
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He was not the right ruler for these troublous times : 

but he had the assistance of a very able minister in 

Ghiyasu’d-din Balban who was the de facto ruler during 

the reign and succeeded him as Sultan. 

Rise of Balban ^ov forty years Balban was the real 
to power .. 

ruler of Hindustan — for twenty years as 

the minister and for more than twenty years as Sultan, 

The historiaUj Minhaju’s Siraj, narrates at length his rise to 

power and distinction. He was a Turk of Albari in 

Turkestan and entered the service of Iltutmish in 1232 as 

a slave. Under Raziya he rose to be the chief huntsman ; 

and under her' successor he was made the master of the 

horse and the lord of Rewari and Hansi, in return for his 

services in the suppression of Raziya’s party. His next 

great service was against the Mongols who invaded Sind in 

1245 when he forceiT*®^ to raise the siege of Uchcb. 

ISFasiru ’d-d in (juickiy perceived his great 

abilities and made him the chief minist^ 

(Deputy of the Kingdom) with the title 

of Ulugh Khan (1249), and^tnarried his daughter. From 

that day his services to the State became still more 

conspicuous. 


He becomes 
minister 


He first suppressed the Khokhars and other tribes of 
the Western Punjab who were often helping the Mongols. 

He led several expeditions into the Doab 
His military down the refractory Hindu chiefs 

of that region, ravaged Mewat and 
Rantambhor, led victorious expeditionsjto Gwalior, Chanderi 
and Narwar (1246- 1252 A.D.) and tranquillised the whole 
country as far west as Multan and Uohch. 


Balban lost the royal favour for a time, due to the 

poisoning of the Sultan’s ears by the Turkish nobles and 

others who were jealous of his growing 

His temporary power. But with his removal from 

eclipse : ^ 1.1 

1253-54 A.D. government, disorders crept in; and 

according to the chronicler the busi- 
ness and quietude of the State were disturbed,” The 
Turkish nobility grew rapidly discontented with the rule of 
the new, minister who was an upstart Hindu convert ; and 
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Balban was quickly restored to his former position (1254). 
The people rejoiced greatly at this event ; and as a good 
omen, the rains which were long holding off, fell in plenty 
and gladdened the earth. 


Balban put down the rebellious nobles with redoubled 
severity and crushed the revolts of the governor of Oudh 
and Sind. He thrust back an invasion 


His renewed 
services 


of Sind by the Mongols and cleared the 
hill country of Mewat of brigands who 


had been infesting the land for a number of years. 


Balban arrived at some understanding with the 
Mongols who promised that their depradations should cease. 
He crowned his achievements with the assumption of the 


throne after the death of Nasiru’d-din, his master (1266 
A.D.)/]01ixing his rule as minister he had successfully kept 


Sultan : ( 1266 ) 


the Mo:^ols in ch^k, strengthened the 
frontier posts, created an efficient army, 
suppressed the rebellious Turkish nobi^ 


lity and the Hindus and preserved the strength and unity 
of the State which would have been greatly injured by 
internal disorder and external invasion^ 

Now, when he became king, his'^rst task was to re- 


assert the authority of the government and to re-organise 
the administration. 


Balban was resolved on founding his dynasty and on 
destroying the confederacy of chiefs who had so long contri- 
buted to the weakness of the crown and the anarchy of the 
kingdom. He imparted a new lustre to the throne, brought 
the administration into order and restor- 
His re-organisa- ed to efficiency institutions whose 
g^(virernment power had been shaken or destroyed.’^ 

and the army He placed the army in the hands of 

efficient captains, increased the strength 
of the elephantry and cavalry forces and easily cleared the 
country round Delhi of jungles and of the bandits who 
infested them. He was rigorous and impartial in his 
administration of justice and started a system of espionage 
on the doings of the nobles and officials and thus checked 
their oppression of the poor people. His news-writers, as 
the spies were called, were independent of the local offiiciala 
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and it was their duty to report their misdoings also. They 
were selected personally by the Sultan with great care. He 
also cleared the Doab of its jungles, built roads along which 
he placed strong garrisons and thus improved trade. The 
severity of his measures in dealing with outlaws was great. 
He made a strict inquiry into the doings of the military 
fief-holders, especially the Shamsi Slaves, who lived an 
indolent life and evaded their military obligations, He 
dealt very severely with all the truculent nobles, and did 
not spare even his own cousin, Sher Khan, the warden of 
the western marches, who was a great barrier to the inroads 
of the Mongols, and a terror to the Jats, the Khokhars and 
other lawless tribes. 

Balban maintained great dignity and pomp and upheld 

the majesty of the throne in a manner that was not easily 

surpassed. He gave up wine-drinking 

He increases the and other indulgences, avoided the 
prestige of the - , ® . 

throne company of low-born men and in his 

person set an example for the governors 
and nobles to follow. The two great pre-occupations which 
absorbed his attention were the Mongol danger and the 
fear of the revolt of provincial governors. He entrusted 
the marcher country to his own sons, Prince Muhammad 
and BughraKhan, and took particular care of the provin- 
ces of Multan and Samana which were 

strengthen- most exposed to the Mongol attacks, 
ing of the mar- i ^ * 

ches against the which were renewed from 1279. Prince 

Mongols Muhammad*, known as the Khan of 

Multan, did his duty well and drove back 

* He was made the heir-apparent of the Empire for hia ability 
and services. He was a prince of culture and literary* tastes; and 
the famous poet, Amir Khushru, known as the Parrot of Hind 
(1253—1325 A.D.). was in his service. The poet. was made a prisoner 
by the Mongols at the time of his patron’s death ; and he obtained 
his release only with great difficulty. He wrote an elegy on the 
death of the Prince and gave in one of his works a vivid account of 
the Mongols. “Their origin is derived from dogs. The king mar- 
velled at their beastly countenances and said that God had created 
them out of hell-fire. They looked like so many white demons and 
the people fied from them everywhere in affright {vide Elliot and 
Dowson, VoL III— Appendix— p. 529). Amir Khushru died in 1326 
A.D., soon after the death of his patron saint, Nizamu’d-din Auliya; 

A Habib’s biography of the poet! 

.Aligarh IXniverflity). o r ^ r 
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the barbarian hordes as often as they came. But he died 
in battle against Samar, the Mongol leader, in 1285; and 
his death was a great shock to the aged Sultan and hastened 
him to the grave. The fear of the Mongols had a deep 
effect on the policy of Balban. He could have conquered 
Gujarat and recovered Malwa for the empire ; but he was 
so apprehensive of a Mongol invasion that he would not 
leave Delhi and expose it to the fate of Baghdad which had 
been destroyed by their hordes. He would not attempt the 
conquest of any distant country ; but he organised and 
disciplined his army to the highest point of efficiency and 
stayed near his capital and would not proceed on any 
distant campaign. 

The only distant campaign that Balbau waged was 
against the rebel, Tughril Khan, the governor of Bengal, 
who assumed the title of Sultan and declared his indepen- 
dence of Delhi. After the failure of a preliminary expedi- 
tion from Oudh, the Sultan himself marched, in the midst 
of heavy rains, on Lakhnauti and thence on to Jajnagar 
where the rebel had fled, Tughrirs army was surprised 
and easily dispersed; and the Suit in inflicted terrible 
punishments on all the relations and accomplices of the 
rebel, <*such as had never before been 

of^TughrU^***^” on Hindustan by any king or 

Khan (1281-82 conqueror.” He then made arrange- 
ments for restoring order and entrusted 
the province to his second son, Bughra Khan, warning him 
to take example from his punishments and never attempt 
to be disloyal to Delhi and at the same time advising him 
to be serious and avoid pleasure and dissipation. 

After the Sultan returned to Delhi, he heard of the 
death of his elder son at the hands of the 


Death of the 
Sultan : 1287 
A.D. 


Mongols in an ambush (1285) ; this was 
an irreparable blow ; and his health 
rapidly declined. He recalled Bughra 


Khan from Bengal and offered him the succession. But 


the latter was either too indolent or too indifferent and 


returned back to his province on the pretext of going on a 
hunt. The Sultan died ; and the nobles, overlooking the 
claims of the son of Prince Muhammad, set up Kaiqubad, a 
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weakling of seventeen and a son of Bughra Khan, on the 
throne. Brought up under the strict 
Kaiqubad— Con- discipline of his grand-father and now 
'fusion— End of suddenly freed from all restraint and 

the Dynasty raised to the highest power, the young 

Sultan lost his head and gave himself up wholly to pleasure 
and debauch. 


The Mongols made yet another irruption into the 
Punjab and plundered Lahore. They were, however, fortu- 
nately driven back by the remnants of Bal ban's army. The 
monarchy was degraded ; and the new minister, Nizsamu'd- 
din, was bent on usurping power for himself and encouraged 
the Sultan in his evil ways ; he set about creating a split 
between the powerful Khilji clan and the Turkish nobles. 
The Khiljis held many important posts in diiSerent parts of 
the country, and their leader was Jalalu'd-din Firuz, the 
muster-master of the army. A plot was hatched against 
'them by the Turkish nobles ; but the Khiljis triumphed in 
the end. Kaiqubad did not heed the warning of his father, 
Bughra Khan. The latter now advanced with an army to 
the frontier of his kingdom of Bengal, where he had pro- 
claimed his own independence as Sultan, on the accession 
of his sou to the throne of Delhi. He met Kaiqubad in a 
friendly conference and advised him to mend his ways, 
warning him of the danger of the split among the nobles 
and of the evil designs of the minister. But Kaiqubad was 
incorrigible and returned to bis evil ways. He was struck 
down by paralysis, while the nobles enthroned his infant 
son. Soon the child ruler was kicked to death in his own 
palace by a Khilji captain ; and thus ended ingloriously the 
Slave Line, | Jalalu'd-din Khilji succeeded to the throne, 
after having tE!e'’mInister g" £ Ke^ support of 

tErnobUity and putting downtEe"o"pp^^^ of We people 

There were three generations of Slaves, viz., (a) 
Kutbu'd-din and his colleagues, Eldoz, Kubaicha and 
Bbaktiyar Khiji, who built up *‘the 
Three genera- momentum of empire" ; (b) Sbamsu'd-din 
Slave Kings Iltutmish wbp broke down the resistance 

of Kubaicha and Eldoz, maintained the 
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unity of the empire and vigorously pushed hack the Mongol 
invaders ; and (c) Balban, the foremost of the Shamsi Slaves, 
who was for forty years the real master of Delhi and 
effectively suppressed provincial revolts and Hindu 
disaffection, besides strengthening the north-western 
frontier against the Mongol invasions which persisted. In 
the period of this dynasty were seen the 
Their services merits of the slave system of succession 

by which the more eminent of the slave officers became 
ministers and sultans and thus obviated the dangers of 
hereditary succession. The strong Slave Sultans maintained 
the momentum of the foreign empire in the country^ On 
all the occasions when hereditary succession was tried, e.g.^ 
after Kutbu’d-din, Iltutmish and Balban, it miserably 
failed ; and the danger of disruption was prevented in most 
cases only by the strong hand of a slave. 


The leading features of the history of Hindustan under 
the Slave Kings were the definite establishment of the 
Muslim Empire with its mstead^J 

outs ide, the stea^ expan§imLaL.M]^^ 
The leading dominion throughout Hindustaa.miihe 

features of their increasing importance of India in* the 
history estimation of the Muslim world. The 

constant fear of the Mongol invasions was, 
indeed, a menace to the aecurity of the Empire, more for- 
midable on occasions than the risk of internal disruption; but 
India was comparatively secure from the Mongols who ravag- 
ed all Asia from China to the Mediterranean so thoroughly. 
The Muslim State in India had been laboriously built up and 
awaited the oonsoUditingand organising work of the Khiljis. 

The Sultanate of Delhi was not yet a homogeneous 
polit'cal entity. The great hef-holders were practically 
uncontrolled in their administration. The Hinius were 
unchecked in Katehr (Rohilkhand); Lahore. Uchch and 
Multan were exposed to the Mongol inroads ; and the wild 
tribes of Mewat threatened even the vicimty of Delhi wi h 
their depradations. The outposts against the Rajputs were 
numerous; and distant Bengal was practically mdependent 
The rulers had to tolerate the faith of the Hindus, though 
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whenever a rebillion was crushed, numbers of Hindus were 
converted by force and their temples pulled down. Only 
the large land-holders and petty chieftains among them were 
disaffected. The mass of the people who were cultivators, 
were inert. The Sultans did not tolerate any severe oppres- 
sion of them and administered a rough kind of justice to 
them. “On the whole it may be assumed that the rule of 
the Slave Kings over their Hindu subjects, though disfigured 
by some intolerance and by gross cruelty towards the dis- 
affected, was as just and humane as that of the Norman 
Kings in England and far more tolerant than that of Philip II 
in Spain and the Netherlands.”* 



CHAPTER JV 

KHILJI IMPERIALISM (1290-1320) 
Establishment of Khilji Rule 

The Khilji dynasty wns probably of Turkish origin, but 
had settled long in Afghanistan and had mixed with the 
Afghans.* Jalalu’d-din’s authority was 
established with some difficulty, for his 
advanced age, mildness of disposition and 
aversion to bloodshed encouraged sedition 
and disorder. He lacked the essential 
qualities of the 13th century kingship and men no iongoi 
feared the throne. Sedition grew apace; in the second year 
of the reign, Malik Chhajju, a nephew of Balban, who was 
the governor of Karra, revolted and advanced to Delhi. He 
was however defeated and his fief given to the Sultan’s ne- 
phew and son-in-law Alau’d-din. The Sultan next proceeded 
against Rantambhor, but could not take the fortress and had 
to satisfy himself instead with plundering some of the tem- 
ples of Malwa. In the third year of the reign there was a 
Mongol invasion under a grandson of Hulaku Khan. The 
Sultan defeated them, but allowed them to retire peacefully 
and even permitted many Mongols to settle in Delhi : they 
became Mussalmans and were henceforth known as the 
* New Muslims’, being always a centre of intrigue and dis- 
afiection.t 

Alau’d-din, the Sultan’s nephew assisted in the reduction 
of Eastern Malwa and the capture of the fort of Bhilsa and 

*The chief Muhammadan historians are not agreed on this point; 
Baranit the main authority for the history of this dynasty, says that 
the clan was not Turk 6nd there was no mutual confidence beijiween 
the Khiljis and the Turks. Another says that the IChiljis were 
Turks and the clan Lad existed even anterior to the times of Chingiz 
Khan. V.A. Smith says that the Khiljis were Afghans. (Ishwari 
’^rasad: p. 183 note ; and also Elliot and Dowson : Yol. Ill, p. 34). 

t Elliot and Dowson ; Vol. Ill, pp. 147-14S. 


The Reign of 
Jalalu’d-din 
(1290-1296 A.D.) 
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was rewarded with the government of Oudh (1293 A.D,). In 
the next year he planned an invasion of 
AlauM.din’s Deccan hitherto untouched by the 

invasion of the Muhammadans and began an expedition 
Deccac (1294 A D.j against Devagiri, the wealthy capital of 

the Yadava king of Maharashtra. He 
started from Karra and, proceeding by way of Eiichpur/ 
pounced upon the unprepared Devagiri which lie pillaged." 
The Raja was besieged in the citadel of his capital and was 
on the point of surrendering, when his 
Mussaltniin attack eldest son Sankara Deva, advanced to 
on Deva^L* i. relief .But the Hindus were defeated; 

and Alau'd'din, after stipulating for the 
payment of a very large sum of money and for the cession 
of the territory of Elichpur, returned through Khandesh to 
Malwa (1294 A. D,). The gates of the Deccan thus opened to 
the north, were never again closed. 


Meanwhile, the old Sultali, growing suspicious of Alau’d- 
din’s prolonged absence in the Deccan, proceeded to Gwalior 
where he heard the news of the latter’s victory and return. 
Against the advice of one of his nobles who urged him to 
intercept Alau^d-din with the army, the Sultan returned to 
the capital where he was quieted by letters conveying pro- 
testations of loyalty from his nephew. He even proceeded 
to Karra, accompanied only by a scanty retinue, to welcome 
the conqueror. There he was inveigled into the treacherous 
interview that resulted in his cold-blooded murder (July 1296 
A.D.) Alau’d-din assumed the insignia of royalty and secured 
the allegiance of the bulk of the nobility. 
The murder of He soon put out of the way the two sons 

fhe^accessioif of Sultan who were in Multan 

Alau’d-din (1296 and also got rid of the intriguing Malika- 
i-Jahan, JalaluM-din’s ambitious wife, 
who made desperate attempts to secure 
the throne for her sons. Thus Alau’d-din got possession of 
the kingdom ; and the historian plaintively remarks : 
scattered so much gold about that the faithless people 
easily forgot the murder of the late Sultan and rejoiced over 
his accession. His gold also induced the (Jalalij nobles ito 
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desert the sons of their late benefactor and to support 
him 


Now the new Sultan turned his attention to the driving 
back of the terrible Mongols. After many years of strenuous 
effort he was able to complete the work begun by Balban 
and secured tranquility on the frontier. In the second year 
of the reign, the Mongols invaded the 
Continued inva- Punjab in large numbers, but were thrust 

SoTs^296-^305■ Sultan’s bro- 

A.D. ther, and by Nasrat Khan. In the 

following year they laid siege to Sehwan, 
but were again repulsed by Zafar Khan ; and their leader 
was taken prisoner. Shortly afterwards they reappeared 
under Kutlugh Khwaja and advanced as far as Delhi. The 
Sultan himself marched against them and, with the aid of 
Zafar Khan, inflicted a decisive defeat on them. Zafar Khan, 
'‘the greatest warrior of the age,” was cut to pieces by the 
enemy during his pursuit of them (129S A.D.)-]* The Mongol 
raids did not cease even after this decisive set-back. In 
1301, they raided Lahore; and two years later they actually 
approached Delhi and the Sultan was unable to meet them 
in the open field. He was forced to entrench his camp ; 
but the invaders retired after remaining before Delhi for 
two months. In 1304 the Mughals again invadeci|the country 
and skirting the Siwalik Hills made an incursion as far as 
Amroha. Ghazi Beg Tughlak Khan who was the warden 
of Dipalpur, defeated them and pub their leaders to 
death and was rewarded for his service with the governor- 
ship of the Punjab. This was followed by yet another 
Mongol raid on Multan and the Siwalik Hills ; but Ghazi 
Beg fell on their rear as they departed and routed 

^ Elliot and Dowaon : Vol. HI : Barania TarikhA^Firoz Shahi, 

157. 


t The Mongols were so fiightened that, afterwards, whenever 
their cattle refused to drink, they used to ask if they had seen 
Zafar Khan, “the Rusbatn of the age.” 

+ There are discrepancies acaong the diSerent aooouota of this 
invasion, like those of Barani, Ferishta and Amir Kbushru; see M. 
Duff : TM Chronology oj India (1894), p, 211. 
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them again. The Mongols were thoroughly frightened into 
quiet. They never appeared again for a 
J/'t^^Sultan 1®"!? time.'*’ The Sultan revived the frontier 

to guard policy of Balban. strengthened the forts 

against them 

on tlie routes of the invaders, 
especially the out-posts of Dipalpur and 
Samana, and kept a large part of the troops in the frontier 
stations, ever ready for action. 


After the first serious danger from the Mongols wa,& 
ovei\ the Sultan tamed his attention to projects of foreign 
conquest. In 1297, Alau’d-din planned the conquest of 
Gujarat which, though frequently attacked and plundered, 
had never yet been conquered. In 1298, Ulugh Khan, the 
Sultan’s brother, and Nasrat Khan invaded Gujarat, sacked 
the temple of Somnath and captured Anhilwara (Nehrwala) 
and Kambayat (Cambay). The ruler of the country fled and 
took refuge with the Raja of Devagiri. It 
His conquests course of this invasion that the 

(1) Gujarat eunuch, Malik Kafur, who rose to great 
power subsequently, was secured by Nasrat 
Khan at Cambay. Malik Kafur was a handsome oastrato, 
probably of Hindu birth, who was raised to the high rank 
of Wazir by the Sultan. He played the part of king-maker 
after the death of Alau’d-din and was the leader of the 
momentous expeditions to the Deccan and South India 
(1307 — 11 A.D.). He became the foremost general of the 
empire after the death of Nasrat Khan, Ulugh Khan, Zafar 
Khan and other senior commanders. 


Two years later the victorious generals proceeded 
against Rantambhor ; but they were forced to retire ; and 
the Sultan himself had to conduct the siege personally. The 
place fell after a protracted resistance by its ruler, Hamir 
Deva, who claimed descent from the famous Prithvi Raja, 
in ] 301 A.D. The Sultan next planned an invasion of 
Telingana and himself proceeded against the state of 


* According to Barani, all fear of the Mughals entirely departed 
from Delhi ami the neighbouring provinooa. Perfect security was 
everywhere felt, and the raiyata of those territories which had been 
exposed to the inroads of the Mughels, carried on their agriculture 
in peace (Elliot and Dowson ; Vol. Ill, p. 199). 
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Mewar.* He took the city of Ohitor {130S A,D.) with 
great carnage and destructionjf but he 

(2) Bajputana was unable to keep the town long under 

(3) Maiwa g^j^j^ction and had to entrust Mewar 

to a nephew of the Rana. The submission 
of Maiwa was secured soon after ; and the cities of Mandu, 
Uj jay ini, Dhara and Chanderi acknowledged the sway of the 
Sultan. By 1306, the danger from the Mongols had entirely 
disappeared ; the various conspiracies^ that were hatched 
against the Sultan had all been put down ; the whole of 
Hindustan acknowledged his sway ; and the policy of con- 
quest was now to be extended to the Deccan. 


Now the policy of imperialism which had so far suc- 
ceeded was to gain a fresh momentum in the Deccan. 

Alau’d-din had won his spurs at Devagiri: 
and he now entrusted Malik Kafur, who 
had been created Malik Naib, with the 
command of the expedition? (1307 A.D.). 
On his way, Malik Kafur defeated Rai 
Karan of Gujarat and hy a fortunate 
accident got possession of Deval Devi, his daughter, and 


Invasions of the 
Deccan & South 
India under 
Malik Kafur 
(1307-1312) 


* The immediate cause of the invasion was the passion of the 
Sultan for the beautiful Padmini, the queen of Rana Bhina Singh* 
The story of the Sultan’s treachery and of the Rani’s stratagem in 
outwitting him is well known. Padmini and all the women in the 
fort died in the usual jauhar which precedled the last desperate 
effort of the defenders to repel the invaders. Some believe that 
this story is mythical. Contemporary writers do not refer to it. 

t “ The fall of Chitor, accompanied by the untold humiliation 
of a proud and martial race, was a stunniog blow to Rajput pride 
and power ; and for the time being, the glory of Mewar was com- 
pletely eclipsed.” Chitor was renamed Khizrabad, in honour of the 
Sultan’s eldest son, Khizr Khan, who was made its ruler for the 
time. It freed itself some time later. 

J The rebellion of Sulaiman Shah (the Sultan’s nephew) and that 
of Mangu and Umar (two other nephews) in 1300 and the conspiracy 
of Kaji Mania in Delhi during the Sultan’s absence from the capital 
at Rantambhor, with a view to place a descendant of Altamish 
upon the throne and the revolt of the Neo-Muslims in Gujarat. 

§ Rama Deva had not been paying the stipulated tribute 
regularly. Moreover Deval Devi, the beautiful daughter of Rai Karan 
(the expelled king of Gujarat) and his wife, Kamala Devi (who was 
now in Alau’d-din’a harem and longed for the possession of her 
daughter), had to be recovered from Devagiri where Rai Karan had 
taken refuge. Another motive for the expedition was the desire to 
acquire elephants and treasure from the rich princes of the south. 
Even before 1300, Alau’d-din had made two attempts to get into 
Telingana by the eastern route ; but he did not penetrate beyond 
Jajnagar in Orissa. 
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of Warangal 
(1308) 


sent her off to Delhi. The princess joined her mother in the 
Sultan’s harem, and subsequently married Khizr Khan, his 
^ eldest son. The Malik then marched to 

Bufomission of Devagiri, laying waste the country. Rama 
Deva sued for terms and was sent to 
Delhi to make his personal submission 
to the Sultan who received him favourably and gave him 
the title of Rai’-i-Rayan (1307 A.D.) 

In the next year the Malik was sent against Telingana 
by way of Devagiri. Its king, Prataparudra Deva, shut 
himself up in Warangal and offered a most desperate resist- 
ance. He finally agreed to send an 
annual tribute and give up all his 
treasures which were taken to Delhi by 
the Malik (1308). Soon after, Kafur left 
Delhi once again for the south, in order to reduce Dwara- 
aamudra, the capital of the Hoysala kingdom, and also to 
attack and plunder Ma’bar (the Coromandel Coast) which 

and of Dwara. among the 

Pandyas.* The Hoysala king, Vira 
Ballala III (1292-1342 A.D.), had consoli- 
dated his power by many wise measures; 
but he was the enemy of the Yadava, Rama Deva, who, 
true to his allegiance to Delhi, greatly helped Kafur. He 
was defeated by the Muhammadans and consented to pay a 
huge indemnity and become a vassal of the Sultan. 

The policy of these expeditions seems to have had two 
objects: (1) the creation of an impression of power and (2) 
the getting of a large amount of treasure which was needed 
for the efficient maintenance of the 
Sultan’s army. Territory was not to be 
annexed. The native rulers were only 
to be fleeced of their treasures and 
elephants. It would be impossible to govern distant terri- 
tories from Delhi ; direct annexation and government would 
only mean complications, rebellions and war. Malik Kafur 


samudra 
(1310-11 A.D 


The object of 
these 

expeditions 


* Sundara Pandya, the legitimate son, killed his father in a fit 
of jealousy. His illegitimate brother, Vira Pandya, attacked him 
and drove him from Madura. Sundara took refuge under the pro- 
tection of the Sultan. This was the pretext for the invasion of 
Ma’bar, if any pretext was necessary at all. 
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thoroughly fulfilled these two objects in his expeditions. 
The Sultan had no idea of annexing more territories than 
could be conveniently controlled from Delhi ; he gave 
special instructions to the Malik not to demand more than 
formal submission and tribute. 

Kafur now turned his attention to Ma'bar and crossed 
the plateau to the plains below. The Bialik found two rulers 
commanding this region and defeated and plundered both. 

He plundered Srirangam and other 
Overrunning of temples and occupied Madura (IBll). 

The ruler had aheady fled from the city. 
Its temple was burnt and a Mussalman 
garrison left in occupation of it. According to one authority 
Kafur raided the country down to Ramesvaram,-^ He 
returned to Delhi with an Immense booty, including a larg® 
number of horses and elephants, which much ex ceeded the 
spoils from Devagiri. 

For a fourth time Kafur was sent to the Deccan to 
punish the infidelity of Sankara Deva, the son and successor 
of Rama Deva, who was defeated and beheaded (1312); and 
Maharashtra was once more ravaged. 

All South India now lay at the feet of the Sultan. His 
empire embraced the whole of India from Multan and Lahore 
in the north to Dwarasamudra in the 
Extent of the south and from Lakhiiaiiti and Sonargaon 

Empire Tattah (in Sind) and 

Gujarat in the west. It included the 
whole of the jungle tract now known as Central India. 
But though it^' , d^zled^^he vision of men, it was 

only a huge fggfdmeration of peoples, not knit together 
by any principTFlil cohesion or unity, and would be 
dissolved as soon as its master-hand was removed or its grip 
was relaxed.*’ 

But the Sultan tried his best to centralise all authority 
in himself and to give some permanence to his conquests. The 

* Dr. Venkataramaniah (Marly Muslhn Expansion in South 
India 1942) holds, that this account is exaggerated and that Kafur 
did not pass beyond Madura, 
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frequent revolts that took place in the early years of the 
reign, like the insurrection of Haji 
Centralisation of Mauia, roused him from his fancied 
Sultan^^^ security. The Sdltan had imagined, in 

his vanity, that he could surpass the 
exploits of Alexander and even be a spiritual leader like 
the Prophet himself. *‘His suggestion that he should 
declare himself a prophet was received in . silence by his 
associates, but his proposal to emulate Alexanderfwas 
applauded.” 

The Sultan now exerted all his powers for tne stampmg 
out of rebellion ; he held privy consultations with wise men 
and finally came to the conclusion that the causes of men^s 
disaffection were four : (1) the king’s disregard of the affairs 
of both good and bad people; (2) wine-drinking which 
excites men to form friendships and coteries and create 
disturbances ; (3) alliances and intercourse of maliks and 
amirs with one another; and (4) money and abundance of 
wealth which “ engenders evil and strife and brings forth 
pride and disloyalty.”*" 

The Sultan now began a highly repressive policy. His 
first measure was the rigorous confiscation of property like 
gratuities, inamSy and religious endow- 
Measures of re- menis, which were all resumed beyond a 
people certain proportion. “ The people were 

pressed and amerced and money was 
exacted from them on every kind of pretence,” Money 
came to be scarce in the land. Secondly, he created a 
most efficient system of spies who reported to him all the 
doings of the great men and the transactions that took 
place in the bazaars and serais. Thirdly, he prohibited 
wine-drinking, wine-selling, the use of intoxicating drugs 
and also gambling. He turned out the wine-sellers and 
gamblers from Delhi, directed that his own supplies of wine 
and drinking vessels should he thrown away entirely, gave 
up wine-parties himself and punished all who broke his 
rules. These vigorous rules were very difficult to enforce 
and were relaxed in time. But the historian says that 
after the prohibition of wine and beer in the city, cons- 
* Barani \u Elliot and Dowsoa : Vol. ITT, p. 178, 


*( 
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piracies diminished and apprehensions of rebellion dis- 
appeared/’ Lastly, the nobles were not allowa^d to visit 
one another or to form alliances without the king’s consent, 
and this effectively prevented any combination among them 
for conspiracy or rebellion. 

These edicts were not enough in the Sultan’s opinion to 
stamp out rebellion and disaffection completely. He devised 
new rules and regulations for grinding 
dowm the Hindus. Pie disliked their 
religion and the wealth that mlany of 
thorn possessed and hated the turbulent 
His policy was to make them so destitute 
that they could not stir up strife, nor have any leisure from 
work. They were to pay one-haif of the total produce of 
their lands. A special grazing tax on all their milch-cattle 
was imposed, as well as a house-tax. These taxes were to 
be imposed on ail the Hindus; and no man was to be 
exempted from payment. The tax-collectors were ordered 
to be very strict in their collections ; and Sharaf Qai, Naib 
Wazir, who was in charge of the revenue colleotions, 
checked abuses very strictly and punished all the officials 
who took bribes and acted dishonestly. The Hindus 
suffered a great deal.* 

Alau’d-din’s government was a thoroughly military 
one.t The prime necessity was a well-organised army by 
which alone the big empire could be held together. His 
military reforms were far-reaching. His 
strengthening of the north-western fron- 
tier has been already noted. Only able 

* No Hindu could hold up his head ; and in their houses, no sign 
of gold or silver, tankas or jitals or of any superfluity was to be seen. 
Driven by poverty, the wives of Hindu headmen and landholders 
went and served for hire in Mussalman bouses. As if these were 
not enough, Alau’d-din fortified himself with the opinion of reli- 
gious men that it was a religious duty for a Muslim sovereign to 
keep the Hindus in abasement and to exact the maximum amount 
of tribute from them. (The , answers of Khazi Mughisu’d-din o! 
Bayana, the uncle of the historian, Barani, to theSultan’s questions 
are quoted in Barani : p. 184 of Elliot and Dowson : Vol. III). 

f According to E. R. Havell {The History of Aryan Rule in 
(1918), pp, 301-2), Alau’d-din’s stateemanahip was summed up in the 
efficiency of his war-machine and in the subordination of all other 
human interests to its perfection. His methods of promoting it 
were drastic, thoroughly scientific and almost Prussiaa- 


The grinding 
down of the 
Hindus 


rais of the Doab, 
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and tried generals were placed in charge of the army. 

Since the resources of the treasury were not enough to 

provide for the increased numbers of soldiers at the current 

rates of pay, the Sultan resolved that 

and control of taritfs of market prices should be so 

the markets , , , . ^ , 

regulated and grams and other provisions 

so cheapened as to enable the soldier to live well on a lower 

pay. In this way the Sultan continued to maintain an 

increased army on a permanent footing without increased 

expenditure. His organising capacity rose equalto this task. 

He drew up a tariff list, and appointed an efficient 
superintendent of markets to enforce these prices. Grain 
was accumulated in the royal granaries ; the crown villages 
in the Doab were ordered to pay their revenue in kind J 
and the supply became so full that the people did not feel 
the pinch of high prices even in times of scarcity. Caravans 
and merchants were strictly ordered not to forestall and 
store grain. The prices of other commodities were also 
fixed ; the merchants were registered and helped with 
advances to sell their articles at fixed rates. The officers 
of the markets performed their duties with great efficiency 
and punished all offenders very severely. The articles that 
the soldiers required, like {horses, slaves, cloth, etc., were 
likewise controlled. These measures should have been very 
irksome to the merchants ; but their success for the time 
being was complete. For a number of years the scale of 
prices fixed was maintained without any real hardship to 
the sellers. The men of the age ascribed the success of the 
scheme to the impartiality and zeal of the officials, the 
vigorous exaction of taxes which compelled the cultivators 
to sell without delay, the severe enforcement of the tariff- 
laws and the scarcity of currency which rendered the 
lowering of prices possible. All these regulations came to 
an end with the Sultan’s death.* 

These military reforms and tariff control guaranteed 
the strength and efficiency of the army which was enabled 
His theory of kee'p the Mongols and the refractory 

secular kingship nobles and Hindu chiefs in check. But 

*Dr. Quereshi {Administration of the Sultanate of Delhi) holds 
that this policy of control was not new, but only a development of 
the duty expected of Muslim fcingahip. 
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Aian^d-din's government was not merely military. It was 
secular in the sense that it was opposed to the interfe- 
rence of the mullas and the men of religion in affairs of 
state* The law of the land was to depend upon the 
will of the monarch, and had nothing to do with the will 
of the Prophet, This was the guiding maxim of the new 
monarchy.’’ This principle of secular government is clearly 
to be seen in the significant words addressed by the Sultan 
to the Kazi of Bay ana. 

Alau’d-din was harsh towards the Hindus not from 
religious bigotry, but on account of their turbulence and 

^ insubordination. Though the Sultan 

Its object j j XI- X 1 • 

was advised that ms persecution of the 

Hindus was not only ‘ lawful/ but less rigorous than the 

treatment sanctioned by the sacred law for misbelieverss 

he did not accept that view. He was thus the originator 

of a new line of policy deviating from the accepted lines of 

Muslim government* Like Akbar after him, he- departed 

from the traditions of the previous rulers of Delhi. ‘‘ He 

worked for the eflS.ciency of the state ; and whatever stood 

in the way of, or threatened to impair, this efficiency was 

to be ruthlessly brushed aside /’f 


The political system of Alau’d-din was thus complete. 
Its comprehensiveness and vigour had a gi?eat effect on 
Muslim rule in India. Alau’d-din was 


The vigour of his 
political system 


the first king ‘‘ to enunciate an imperial 
policy and blend it with a centralised 
administration and secul^ dissociated ffOiH 

relimous'^bias.’’ UndeFfitm the Muslim dominmn*BecaMe an 
impenal'pb'^er ; and its institutional life in the country was 
developed largely. His rule disciplined men’s minds to a 
great extent, and the peace and security it fostered enabled 
the land to attain to comparative prosperity. Mosques, 


* ‘‘ Although I have not studied the Science or the Book, I am a 
Muaalman of the Masalman stock .. ..,1 i ^i^u e such orders as I con- 
ceive ^tp be for the good of the^.atate an;d the benefit of the people 
... K.i do not know whether this is lawful (according' to religion) or 
unlaw fur/wHateVerT think to be for the good of the state or suit- 
able for'lhe emergency, that Tdeoree,” — ELliot and Dowaon[ V”oI. HT, 

p, 188. ” - . . 

t lahwari Prasad : Medieval India, p. 209. 
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colleges and other works of public utility* were erected 
in Delhi. Amir Khushru, the chief poet 

The peace of the adorned his court; and 

country pious men of religion like the Saint 

Nizamu’d-din Auliya and Shaikh 
Ruknu'd»din shed additional lustre. f The greatest work of 
the Sultan was, thus, ^'the solidity which he imported to 
the central government,” 

But there were essentially serious weaknesses in his 
system. The new conquests entailed great responsibilities. 

The out- posts of the Empire, in the north- 

The evils oi the Deccan, were always 

system V’ exposed to danger. The nobles were sick 

of the stringent espionage over them'. The 
Hindus abased and humiliated by the Sultan’s tyranny, 
waited in sullen discontent. The trading classes resented 
the strict^market laws imposed over them. The new Mus- 
lims settled in Delhi and elsewhere, were harshly treated 
and remained un-reconciled to the throne. The Sultan’s 
authority came to l^e greatly weakened by his^qver-centrali- 
8ation,^regression and Malik Kafur, who attained 

to the highest position in the last years of the reign, super- 
seded the ancient nobility with new up- 
Malik Kafur’s start officials de*pendent on hiihself and 

abuse of power xia&t for their offices.^ Under the* influ- 

ence of Kafur, the Sultan imprisoned his 
eldest son^JDaoscJ^h^ and put*to death his brother-in-law, 
Alp Khan ol Gujarat* A revolt broke out in Gujarat and the 
royalist forces sent to suppress it were defeated (1315 A.D.). 


*The Sultan, smitten with a mortal disease, died in 

January 1316, And Malik Kafur, the evil genius of the 

^ ^ t- dynasty, blinded Khizr Khan and another 

The death of the . t £ 

Sultan; (1316 A, brother of his and raised a third son oi 

p.) and of Malik Alau'd-din to the throne. The old nobles, 
Kafur 

stung to indignation by Kafur’s excesses, 


* The Al®^i Darwaza and the projected Minar which should 
dwarf the Kutb Minar itself : ^ee Page’s A Guide to the Kutb : Delhi 
(1927). 

t For an aeeount of Nizamu’d-din, see Maulvi Zafar Hasan’s 
A Guide to Nizamu^ d-din (1922), (Memoirs of the Arch, Survey of 
India). 
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formed a conspiracy and killed kim togotker witli his 
confederates. Kutbu’d-din Mubarsk Shah, another son of 
the late Sultan, assumed power (13] 6 A.D.). At first he 

Rule of Mubarak 

(1316-20 A. D.). vexatious market laws and 

took vigorous measures to suppress the 
disorders in Gujarat and the Deccan, He put down the 
revolt of Harapaiadeva of Devagiri and extinguished the 
dynasty of the Yadavas (1318). He parcelled out the 
Yadava territory among Muslim officers and appointed 
military governors over them. He raised to great favour a 
low-caste convert from Gujarat, Malik Khushru, and en- 
trusted to him an expedition to Telingana which was very 
successful and penetrated to the Coromandel coast also.* 


Meanwhile, the Sultan abandoned himself to debauch, 
losing all regard for decency. He alienated all the respectable 
people by his orgies and conferred supre- 
SusS Kh?n Khushru Khan. The low- 

(1330 A.D.) born Khushru inaugurated a reign of 

terror and had the Sultan himself assas- 
sinated in April 1320 A.D. He even married the beautiful 
Princess, Dewal Devi of Gujarat, who had been married to 
Khizr Khan and subsequently to Mubarak, 


The House of Khilji was thus extinguished; and Khushru 
boldly usurped the throne under the title of Kasiru’d-din, 
During his short reign of a little over four months, Khushru 
Accession of treated Mussalmans with great contempt 

Ghiyasu’d-din raised his own low-caste kinsmen to high 
Tughlak (1320 offices 'and possibly aimed at the re- 
establishment of Hindu supremacy. But 
the respectable Hindus would have nothing to do with 
him. And all the Alai nobles invited Ghazi Beg Tughlak, 
the warden of the marches at Dipalpur, to advance on 
Delhi and rid them of this pest. Ghazi Beg had held 
aloof from the court intrigues and was dreaded by Mubarak 
both as a loyal supporter of the Khilji dynasty and as a 
rigid Muslim. He now stood forth as the champion of Islam 
and advanced to Delhi, defeated and executed Khushru 
and in the lack of any member of Alau’d-din's family, 
founded a new dynasty in his own person, under the title of 
Ghiyasu’d-din Tughlak. 

*Hodivala thinks that Khushru was a Paramara Eajput of 
Malwa, 

II— 8 



CHAPTER V 


THE EMPIRE OF DELHI IN THE FOURTEENTH 
AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES (1320—1626) 


Accession of 
Ghiyasn’d-din 
Tughlak (1320 
A.D.) 


Seotioit I,. The Eakly Thghlaks : (1320—1351) 
Ghazi Beg Tughlak was by birth a Karauna"^" Turk and 
began service under Uiugh Khan, the brother of Alau’d-din 
Khiiji, By his courage and capacity he 
rose to be the governor of Dipalpur in 
the reign of Mubarak. In the dark reign 
of the low-born Khushru Khan, when 
Muslim prestige was greatly degraded, 
he combined with the governor of Uchch and victoriously 
advanced upon Delhi ; and his defeat of Khushru left him 
almost without a competitor for the vacant throne which he 
ascended with the title of Ghiyasu’d-din, after some show of 
unwillingness. He began his rule by framing wise regula- 
tions for the relief of the oppressed peasantsf and reconcil- 
ing the nobles and relativas of Alau’d-din to his own 
dynasty. The Hindus were still looked down ujpon and 
treated as inferior beings ; in matters of 
His regulations revenue, only so much was to be left to 
them, that ^‘neither on the one hand 
they should become arrogant on account 
of their wealth, nor on the other, should they desert their 
lands and business in despair.” The land-revenue was im- 
proved; the assessment which was fixed at about one -tenth 
of the gross produce, was made after a careful estimate 
of the crops ; and various rules were enforced to 
check the corruption of the officials. The departments of 
justice and police were also improved : and the army 


*The Karaunas were among the Mongol tribes of Central Asia 
who took a prominent part in the Mongol campaigns in Persia in 
early times. Haig considers Tughlak to be a tribal name (see 
A.S. (1922), p. 321) ; and The Cambridge History of India : Vol. Ill, 

p, 126. 

fit was now, according to Edward Thomas [The Chronicles of the 
Pathan Kings of Delhi {1871)^ p, 187] that the importance of the 
peasants in the body politic was beginning to dawn upon the Muslim 
mind. 
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organisation was rendered orderly and efficient, Tlie regula- 
tions of Alau'd-din with regard to the descriptive rolls of 
troopers and the branding of cavalry horses were enforced; 
and the soldiers were brought under strict discipline, but 
were liberally paid and amply equipped. A regular system 
for the transmission of post by mounted messengers was 
established. The working of this system was witnessed 
and described by the Moorish traveller, Ibn Batuta.-, 


The Fort of 
Tughlakabad 


Thus the Sultan successfully reorganised the ad- 
ministration which had been thrown out of gear during the 
reigns of the imbecile Mubarak and the 
unclean Khushru.*’ There is no extant 
inscription of the reign available ; but 
the Sultan’s stupendous Fort of Tughlakabad, situated east 
of the Kutb-Minar, which contains a citadel and, within it, 
the solid mausoleum of the king, is an imperishable memo- 
rial of his rule. 


The heir-apparent of the Sultan, Fakhru’d-din Juna, 
now designated Ulugh Khan, was entrusted with the mili- 
tary viceroyalty of the Deccan in 1321 
Expeditions of A.D. and led an expedition against Wa- 
Ulugh Khan on rangal where Prataparudra Deva seemed 
^321 A^D,) inclined to shake off his subjection to 

Muslim authority, Warangal had not 
been thoroughly subdued in the previous Muslim 
expeditions. Intrigues and dissensions broke out in 
the camp of the invaders ;* and Ulugh Khan had no 
alternative but to retire quickly upon Devagiri. The 
Sultan sent reinforcements for a second attack on 
Warangal. Ulugh Khan now marched again, reduced 
Bidar (the Badrakot of Ibn Batuta) on the way, captured 
the outer fort of Warangal as well as the royal family and 
treasure and soon overran a good portion of Telingana. The 
Eaja was sent a prisoner to Delhi : the name of Warangal 


* This was possibly due fco the treachery to the Sultan contem- 
plated even thua early by Uhigh Khan ; and there were alao 
rumours in the camp that G-hiyasu’d-din had been killed or set 
aside in favour of a younger son. Ulugh Khan, however, succ^ded 
in blinding his father as to his real designs. See Thomas: Chro- 
ntc/es of ike Pathan Kings of JOe^hi {p. 188). See also T W. Haig 
Pive Questions in ike History of the Tughlag Dynasty ivi ix. A, d. for 
1923 : pp. 319—72. 
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was changed to Sultanpur ; and the victorious Ulugh. Khan 
advanced towards Jajnagar, the capital of Orissa, and re- 
turned to JDevagiri by way of /Felingana. From now the 
Kakatiyas ceased to be a predominant power in the Deccan 
and South India, 


In 1324, the Sultan started on an expedition to Bengal, 
having appointed Ulugh Khan Juna as viceroy in his 
absence. He suppressed the rebellion 
The Sultan’s that had broken out in that province 

Beng^M132^4) appointed his own governor. On 

his return from Bengal he suppressed 
the Raja of Tirhut^ (Mithila) and thoroughly subdued the 
neighbouring country. When he returned to Delhi, he was 
killed by the falling, whether by accident or by design, of 
a temporary pavilion built for his re- 
|i 325 ^^D) oeption by Ulugh Khan t who ascended 

the throne as Sultan Muhammad Shah, 
and was commonly known as Muhammad bin Tughlak 
(February, 1325 A.D.). 


The new Sultan had no opposition at all to encounter ; 
and his liberality made people forget their suspicions of his 
crime. He was a man of mark apart from his kingship 
— generous to profusion, an accomplished scholar, absti- 
nent, a stern defender of his faith, and the most experienc- 
ed general of his day.^t The versatility of his genius struck 
all his contemporaries ; he was a master 
Muhammad bin of the sciences, and a lover of the fine 
A.r^, elegant and refined 

taste. He was liberal-minded in mat- 

* Harisimhadeva of the Karnata dynasty fled into Nepal and 
established himself at Bhatgan. 

t Historians are not agreed upon what actually happened. 
Barani does not say exactly what occurred ; Ibn Batuta states 
clearly that Ulugh Khan was the cause of the death of the Sultan 
end says he heard it from an eye-witness. Later historians like 
Nizaxnu’d-din and Ferishta are still more inconsistent, either 
throwing suspicion upon Ulugh Khan or trying to exonerate him. 
Shaikh Niaamu’d-din Auliya was suspected by the Sultan of 
sympathy with the Prince: (Thomas: p. 189; Ishwari Prasad: 
p. 233; note; and Elliot and Dowson : Vol. Ifl, p, 23,5). Haig: 
J. 4, 1922, p. 336; Hussain {Rise and Fall of Muhammad 

Tvghlah 1938) denies the story of parricide* 

} Thomas ; Chronicles^ p* 203, 
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ters of religion and was inclined towards tolerance of the 
Hindus and measures of social reform. Ibn Batata graphi- 
cally describes the Sultan’s good points and also his blood- 
thirstiness, as well as his utter disregard 
His character . , ^ t i -r* • i 

of human suffering, while Barani de- 
nounces his rationalism, his contempt of the Mulias and hia 
punishment of true Mussalmans.* 

It is said that the great pride of the Sultan disabled 
him from discriminating between small offences and serious 
crimes and made him punish everything with ferocity. His 
doings included acts of fiendish cruelty and a display of 
foolish generosity. He imagined himself to be at once a 
Solomon and an Alexander ; and Barani would liken his 
pride to that of a Pharaoh and a Jfimrod. Both Barani 
and Ibn Batufca are lost in astonishment at his arro- 
gance, his piety, his humility, his pride, his lavish genero- 
sity, his care for his people, his hostility to them, his pre- 
ference for foreigners, his love of justice and his ferocious 
cruelty, and can find no better description of his patron than 
that he was a freak of creation.” 


The above account seems to be a fair attempt at an 
estimate of the Sultan’s character. Most probably, he was 
a man born before his time ; and his 
jud^Tp^operly schemes were put forward some centuries 
by historians too early. He was a man of great ability; 
hut he proved a great failure as a sovereign. Yet the extreme- 
ly unfavourable view hitherto held of him should be 

* Elliot and Dowson : Vol. Ill, p. 236. Both Barani and Ibn 
Batuta are lavish in their praise of the Sultan’s generosity, as also 
in their condemnation of hia cruelty and blood-thirstiness. Barani 
attributes the Sultan’s cruelties to the evil influence of twelve 
wicked counsellors ; but Muhammad was no weakling. 

SuperfLoialiy viewed, the Sultan seems to be an amazing eon* 
tradicbion. But he is really not so. The charges of blood-thirsti- 
ness and madness brought against him by later writers, axe al- 
together untrue. No contemporary writer gives the barest indica- 
tion of the Sultan’s madness. The charge of blood-thirstiness was 
bolstered up by members of the clerical party whom the Sultan 
treated with open disregard. It is true that he was, like all medi- 
aeval despots, subject to great paroxysms of rage and inflicted the 
most brutal punishments upon those who ofiended against his will, 
irrespective of the rank or order to which they belonged. But this 
is quite a diflereut thing from stigmatising him as a born tyrant, 
taking delight in the sheddir g of human blood : Tshwari Prasad; 
pp, 237-9. See also Gardner Brown's ekf tide in The Journal of the 
XJ, P, Historical Society ; Vol, I, Part IJ. 
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modified ; and in view of the new interpretations forth- 
coming of his wild schemes, like the token currency, the 
transfer of the capital, his designs for the conquest of Persia 
and China, his cruelty and relentless taxation, the balance 
has to be readjusted between the Sultan and his successor, 
Firuz Shah, whose reign is greatly praised by historians, 
and who is deemed to have reaped the harvest of what his 
predecessor sowed 


The chronology of the reign is full of difficulties. The 
historians of the period have been very niggardly of dates. 
Barani, our chief authority, seldom assigns dates to events ; 
and Ibn Batuta, the Moorish traveller, is equally scanty in 
this respect. He remained at Delhi, except for a break or 
two, from 1334 to 1342. His account includes a long list of 


Ibn Batuta in 
India 


the events of the reign, of many of 
which he was an eye-witness. He left 
Delhi in 1342 at the head of a mission 


which the Sultan sent to China. He went across Hindustan 
to Bengal and thence to Ma'bar on his way to China : and 
his narrative of this journey gives us '‘very valuable infor- 
mation regarding the terrible condition to which the 
country had been reduced by Muhammad's tryanny and 
misrule. 

♦Mr. G. G. Brown, quoted above* says that two of the chief 
authorities for the reign, Barani and Ibn Batuta, were unfavour- 
able and hostile to the Sultan. Barani appa- 
Reasons for the rently wrote about the Sultan in hia failing 

unjust estimate jears and under a sense of depression and 

personal grievance, because he was unduly 
favourable to foreigners. Ibn Batuta, who took service under the 
Sultan and was sent by him on an embassy to China in 1342 which 
failed to reach its destination, wrote also under a feeling of special 
grievance against the Sultan who refused to be generous to him 
after his failure : he also wrote about many of the events of the 
Sultan’s reign only from hearsay. Shamsi-Siraj Afif, the biographer 
of Firuz Tughlak, obviously wrote with the object of exaggerating 
the merits of his master, for whose bright picture, he painted a 
dark background of the failure of his predecessor. Moreover both 
Barani and Ibn Batuta hated the Sultan’s liberalism and indiHer- 
ence to orthodox opinions. 

t Ibn Batuta was a native of Tangier who travelled over the 
greater part of Asia and carefully wrote down his experiences of his 
travels in his African home. Elphinstone and other historians 
summarise the character and value of his writings. He is generally 
truthful and throws much light on the customs and manners of the 
people of India where he stayed for some years from 1333 Extracts 
from his book are given by Elliot and Dowson. See Tht Broadway 
Travellers : Ibi% Baitda^ tr, by H,A,R, Gibb (Introd.) 
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One of the Sultan's earliest acts was to order the 
compilation of a register of the iand-revemie and the ex- 
penditure of the empire on the model 
The extent of of the register already maintained In the 
the empire districts near the capital. Registers were 

accordingly compiled for many provin- 
ces. The extensive empire was ill-cemented together and 
marked by frequent rebellions. The Sultan was often oblig- 
ed to command his own armies; and though he was generally 
victorious, ‘‘the very fact of his absence in distant parts 
encouraged the disafiected elsewhere. In 1327-28 the 
king’s cousin, Malik Bahau’d-din Gurshasp, whose fief was 
at Sagar in the Deccan and who was 

Revolt of greatly influential, raised a rebellion 

Bahau d-dm ° 

(1327 A. 0.) which quickly assumed serious propor- 

tions. He was defeated near Devagiri 
and retired to the Tungafahadra where he was shellered by 
the Raja of Hampli. It was probably in the course of this 
rebellion that the Sultan was convinced 
Change of of the necessity of a more central posi- 

tion than Delhi for his capital. He made 
Devagiri his new capital, re-naming it Daulatabad {the 
abode of wealth)! (1327). The rebellion was soon crushed, 
Kampli was taken ; and Gurshasp was surrendered by the 


* One author enumerates 23 provinces of the empire which, at 
this time, stretched from Soaargaon to Gujarat and Sind and from 
Lahore to MulDan and which was “far more maguificent than had 
been given to any of his predeeessors/’Edward Thomas says that the 
dominion became, in the very number of its sections, essentially 
incoherent ; local feudatories had been superseded by royal gover- 
nera : and all sorts of foreign adventurers were now employed, who 
had little or no interest in the stability of the throne and were 
ready to aid any rising or join an influential rebel. {Chronicles z 
pp. 203-5). He adds : — ** The old proverb ‘Delhi is distant,* found 
a new application ; the royal forces were often less near to the 
threatened point than the inconveniently situated capital itself 
whose distance from the southern states had already suggested its 
supersession by the more central Deogir. A parallel obstaale to the 
permanent subjection of the provinces was to be found in the state 
of the roads and the general insecurity of the country at large, 
(ibid, pp. 206-7). 


t Daulatabad was, indeed, a more central point from which to 
conquer Telingana fti^d the Deccan and offered great advantages as 
A f » natural stronghold in its rock-for tress* 

Gnatige of North India was at peace and the Mongol 

Capital to raids had ceased for the time being. There 

Daulatabaa distinct measures taken by the 

Sultan. The first was the transfer of the capital to Daulatabad 
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ruler of Dwarasamudra to whom he was entrusted by the 
Raja of Kampli. 

In the same year or a little later occurred the re- 
bellion of Kishlu Khan, the governor of Multan and 
Sind* The Sultan advanced to Multan, 
Rising of Kishlu defeated and slew the rebel, From 
(1327.8 A.D.) Multan the Sultan advanced to Delhi 
to quell the disturbances that broke 
out in the Doab. It was during his stay in Delhi 
that he got incensed with both the citizens of the 
capital and the peasants of the Doab, He accused the 
former of having invited the Mongols. 

Increase of taxa, latter were punished with an 

tionm the Doab 

enhancement of the land-revenue which 
was to serve both as a punitive measure and as a method 
of replenishing the treasury. It failed in both of its objects. 
It was also now that the Sultan introduced his notorious 
token currency which has been stigmatised as at once mad 
and foolish, but which can be explained by a careful 
survey of the situation.* The Sultan was not faced with 
bankruptcy, though his taxation policy had failed ; but a 
continuous famine prevailed in the land and revenue 
suffered. Government could not prevent 
Scheme of a the fraudulent issue of token coins by 
( 1329 « 32 ^A.*^D^) private persons. People paid their taxes 
in the new coins ; the government was 

when all the officials of the government were compelled to live in 
the new capital and build houses for themselves there. The second 
took place two years later when the Sultan drove the inhabitants of 
Delhi en masse to Daulatabad : and ^‘this was le^^s an administra- 
tive than a punitive measure,*’ (Haig in The Cambridge History oj 
India, Vol, III, pp- 141-2). The transfer of capital by itself wa®i not 
unwise or unatateamanhke *. but it caused a great amount of suffer- 
ing. Both Barani and Ibn Batuta exaggerate this blunder and the 
miseries caused to the people; and the latter relates gossips about 
the Sultan’s relentless search of Delhi for any lurking inhabitants. 
When the Sultan saw the failure of the scheme, he arranged for the 
people to return back to Delhi which, however, did not recover 
its prosperity for a long time. 

* The transfer of the capital, the construction of Daulatabad, 
the suppression of the revolt? of Bahau’d-din and Kishlu Khan, 
the failure of the taxation policy and the cominiied prevalence of 
famine must have severely taxed the resources of the state. Moreover 
the Sultan had ambitious schemes of conquest and maintained a 
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defrauded ; gold and silver became scarce ; and all com- 
merce, particularly foreign trade, was paralysed. Foreign 
merchants paid in the tokens, but refused them in payment 
of their own goods sold. When the Sultan saw that the 
scheme had failed, he gave the people good coins in the 
place of tokens, huge q^uantities of which were got in the 
treasury, and thus restored public confidence, and the 
people quickly forgot this episode. 


Distress in the 
Doab 


Towards the end of 1330, the Sultan returned to 
Daulatabad. For the nest two years 
there was nothing important; but things 
steadily declined from bad to worse. The 
Sultan began to cherish fantastic schemes of extending his 
sway over Transoxiana and Persia and encouraged many 
natives of those countries, specially Khorasanis and 
Mughals, to settle in India, by means of lavish gifts.* 


The effects of the heavy taxation imposed on the Doab 
quickly mad© themselves felt. The officials of the Sultan 
levied and exacted the taxes at the enhanced rates and did 


not make allowances for the severe prevailing famine. The 
rural population had their backs broken ; many rose up in 
open rebellion and turned into bandits and highwaymen. 


very large army for the projected invasion of Khorasan. But it is 
wrong to «ay that he wanted to deceive his subjects. Throughout 
, , . . his reign he evinced a great interest in the 

Its trial ana reform of the coinage. He had the examples 

lailure great Tartar, Kubla Khan, and of the 

Persian ruler, Gaikhatu, both of whom had issued token coins and 
caused great misery to the people. And unlike them he prescribed 
no penalties to enforce his commands. He was also ignorant of 
the limitations of a fictitious currency. When be saw that his 
scheme failed, he withdrew all the coins. (See Ishwari Prasad: 
Mediaeval India, pp. 244-248 : and his article, “ Muhammad Tughlak 
as a financier ” in the AUahabad University Magazine for 1922; also 
E. Thomas: Chronicles, pp. 239-245). 

The Sultan struck gold, silver and copper coins : the relative 
value between gold and silver seems to have been about 8 to 1. 
Even in the beginning of the reign, the coinage system had been 
reconstructed. 


These men, particularly the Khorasanis, encouraged him in 
his plans ; and the gultan maintained an army of 370,000 men for 
A j projected invasion. 

Attempted plan Moreover, the Sultan of Egypt and the 
of a Persian inva- Mongol ruler, Tarmashirin, from whom he 
expected help, failed. The Saltan was soon 
forced to abandon the scheme ; and it was a wise act on his part to 
have done bo. 


IX— 9 
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This state of affairs in the Doab reoalled the Emperor from 
Daulatabad to Delhi. He treated the province as a hostile 
country and led a punitive expedition into it, destroying 
crops and massacring the people. It was 
The Su!taii’s only long afterwards that the Sultan 
sures of remedy attempted to remedy the situation. He 
ordered wells to be dug and advanced 
loans to peasants. But the remedy came too late ; and the 
famished population, soured by seven long, lean years of 
famine, failed to profit by it and gave up the ghost in 
sheer despair/’ 

Meanwhile Jalalu’d-din Ahsan who had his head- 
quarters at Madura in the south and governed the province 
of Ma’bar (Coromandel Coast) had risen in rebellion (1334- 
35 A.D.)* The Sultan set out from Delhi 
^334-35^^0,?^*^ reduce it and advanced tnrough 
Daulatabad into Telingana. At Warangah 
a pestilence, probably cholera, broke out in the army and 
carried away large numbers. The Sultan himself was 
smitten and could proceed no further. Ma’bar could not 
be subdued and remained independent for fifty years, after 
which it was destroyed by the Rayas of Vijayanagar. After 
arranging for the proper administration of northern and 
southern Telingana, and crushing a rebellion at Daulatabad, 
he reached Delhi in the middle of 1337 A.D, f As he passed 
through Malwa, the famine was raging fiercely in the land ; 
and Delhi itself was equally bad. 


Another rebellion broke out, in the meantime, at 
Lahore which was crushed by Khwaja Jahan after some 
difficulty. This was followed by isolated risings in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi and in Bidar and by the failure of 


* Baraxii and other historians give a wrong date to this 
rebellion. Ibn Batuta gives a clear date ; he is supported by the 
legends on the coins of Ahsan Shah who proclaimed his indepen- 
dence in A.H. 735. He is also confused with Alau’d-din Hasan 
Khan who founded the Bahmani dynasty a little later. The Madura 
SuHanate lasted till 1370-1, when it was absorbed by Viiavanaffar 
{See Haig in J. B, A. S, 1922, pp, 344-5). ^ ^ ^ 


t In the course of his retreat, the Sultan sufiEered from a severe 
toothache; and the tooth was extracted and buried; and in hia 
vanity the Sultan erected over it a domed tomb, known as the 
“Borne of the Tooth which is still standing near Bir, {Annual 
Iteport of the Archaeological Department of H. £?. H. The Nizam^a 
Dominions for 1920-21, p. 14) 
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the Sultan's disastrous attempt to conquer Tibet, the large 
array that was sent being praotieally 
Tibetan eSedt annihilated (1337-38 A.D.) But the 
tion (1337-38 object of the expedition, the subjugation 
of the hill tribes, was achieved. The 
campaign ended in the loss of a great army and an enor« 
mous quantity of treasure and greatly diminished the 
strength and reputation of the Sultan ; and ever}" where 
disaffection blazed into rebellion. 


There was a marked decline in the Sultan's power from 
1335 A,D. when Ma’bar declared its independence. Great 
suffering prevailed in the Doab owing to 

ring^in^he Doab famine; and only the province 

of Oudh which had prospered under the 
good rule of Ainu’l-Mulk, was able to supply corn for the 
relief of the hungry people. The Sultan founded a new 
town, known as Swargadwara (the Gate of Heaven), on the 
Ganges about 160 miles from Delhi, where the people were 
fed from the full granaries of Oudh. The Sultan attempted 
a division of the country into square districts of about 1,800 
square miles in area in which land was to be intensively 
cultivated. This proved to be a mere pious wish and was 
impossible of realisation. It was when the Sultan was still 
at this new place, that Fakhru'd-din, one of the captains 
of the governor of East Bengal, slew his master and assum- 
ed independence. The Sultan was too much occupied with 
his Himalayan exx^edition and measures 
^338^39^ famine-relief to send an expedition to 

^ ‘ Bengal which revolted in 1338-39 and 

was lost to the empire (1338-39 A. D.). Pakhru'd-din was 
the first independent Sultan of Bengal. 


* The expedition was given the high-sounding name of the 
invasion of China by historians like Baratn, It was, more likely, a 
•o I scheme for the reduction of the hill states 

Keal object or tne jn the region <.f t he lower Himalayas, in 

expedition - neighbourhood <'f Xagarkot, the capital 

of Kangra, which had fallen to the Sultafi’-* arms in tha^ course of 
the sfime yeaj'. Harajal (the dij;irict tlmt was the object of the 
expedition) w 13 aof.ually conquered before 1311. The expedition 
failed owing to floods, disease and ambuscades laid by the hdl- 
tribes. In the 14rh and loth centuries the limits of China verged 
very closely on the frontiers of India, 
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Shortly afterwards a rebellion occurred in the Deccan; 
another followed in Oudh, whose strong governor Ainu’l- 
Mulk rose. These, though put down, 
The Sultan gets greatly weakened the Sultan's prestige, 
confirmadon thought of having his position 

of Egypt strengthened by the pontmoal authority 

of the Caliph of Islam.* He could not 
easily find the rightful Caliph who could confirm him and 
finally got at a phantom living in Egypt who was descended 
from the House of Abbas, to whom he sent a petition and 
whose name he substituted for his own on the coins of the 
empire. 


Ibn Batuta, as already mentioned, left the Emperor as 
his envoy to China in 1342. His account of his journey 
discloses how every province in Hindus- 
Condition of the seething with revolt and the Mu- 

hammadan captains were not safe even 
in their fortresses. Brigands multiplied owing to large num- 
bers of Hindus abandoning their villages and building strong- 
holds in the jungles. There were three 
Sie different parties among the nobles : (1) 

the hereditary amirs who were influential 
and had large followings ; (2) slaves and others who rose to 
high positions by royal favour and who were used as a 
counterpoise against the hereditary nobles ; and (3) a num- 
ber of ' Amirs of the Hundred,’ or centurions, who had com© 
from tho Mughal invading armies and settled in the land in 
the time of the Khiljis. They had been 
Turbulence of treated badly by Alau'd-din ; and since 
then they had been giving trouble. They 
were the leaders of many of the insurrec- 
tions and had made themselves odious to the Sultan. “ He 


the Foreign 
Amirs 


attributed the origin of every disturbance to these ^centu- 
rions/ who supported, in the hop© of plunder, every 
turbulent knave who raised his head in rebellion.” Many of 


* Thf^ Abbasid Caliphaof Baghdad had long been puppets in the 
hands of their Turkish Mayors of the Faiace and had finally been 
extinguished hy the Mughals in 1258. After diligent inquiries from 
travellers and foreigners, the Sultan learnt of the existence of an 
Egyptian Caliph, sent an humble petition to him and had his name 
substituted for his own on the coins of the empire. 
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them were in occupation of strong positions in Malwa,, 
Gujarat and the Decean. 


The Sultan also took vigorous measures to put down 
their turbulence. He also attempted to reorganise the 
government of the Deccan, increased the 
revenue demands for the various dis- 
tricts and enforced their strict payment'‘ 
When he heard of the rising in Gujarat 
he promptly marched to that province, 
defeated and dispersed the rebels, many of whom fled to 
Devagiri and the hill-district of Baglana. For some time 
the Sultan remained in Gujarat, making arrangements for 
the proper collection of revenue and punishing ruthlessly 
the remaining amirs. 


Their revolt in 
Malwa and 
Gujarat 

(1344-45 A. D.) 


These measures increased the discontent of the Foreign 
A-rnira in the Deccan. They openly rose against the governor 
of Devagiri, slew him, seized the treasure 
Trouble in the accumulated in the fortress and made 
A D.) themselves, Ismail Makh Afghan> 

their leader, and placed him on the 
throne (1346-47 A.D.), Muhammad Tughlak personally 
marched to Devagiri, seized the fortress and dispersed the 
rebels who fled towards Gulbarga. While engaged in settling 
the affairs of Devagiri, the Sultan heard that a slave, by 
name Taghi, had risen in Gujarat along with some of the 
Foreign Amirs. He had to march back to Gujarat and could 
defeat the rebel army only with difficulty. Taghi, however, 
managed to escape and took refuge in Sind. 


Meanwhile the Deccan rebels who had fled towards 
Gulbarga, returned at the head of a large army, drove away 
Final indepen imperial forces towards Malwa and 

denceofthe occupied DevagirL Hasan Kangu, their 

"Oeccun leader, was proclaimed king (August 

1347) under the title of Alau’d-din Bahman Shah, who 
thus founded the Bahmanx dynasty of the Deccan. The 
provinces of the extreme south also fell off from allegiance ; 
and the whole country south of the Tungabhadra became 
independent, while the Hindus reasserted their power in 
Warangah 
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The Sultan resolved to give up the attempt to recover 
the Deccan for the time being. He resol- 
The Suitan in yed to put down the traitor. Taghi, first,* 
^34X5^2,^13.)^^ proceeded to Girnar and thence to 
the land of the Sumera tribe in Thatta 
in Sind, According to Barani, he spent three years in settl- 
ing the affairs of Gujarat. When nearing Thatta, after 
gathering a large force, he contracted a fever and died after 
a few days’ illness (March, 1351), Barani 
^ wrote that the king was freed from his 

(1351 A. D.) people and they from their king”. At his 

death, Bengal and Ma’bar had become 
openly independent. The Deccan was defiant under the 
Bahmani Sultan. Vijayanagar had come into vigorous being. 
But the Muslim dominion in Hindustan remained almost 
intact. The course of the Indus continued to be its approxi- 
mate western boundary. The shrinking of the empire was 
the inevitable result of the Sultan’s repressive and cruel 
policy. 


The stupendous failure of Muhammad Tughlak’s reign 
was due partially to his temper and lack of statesmanship, 


^Istimate of his 
reign and work 


but largely to circumstances beyond his 
control. A severe famine which raged for 
more than ten years, set his subjects 


against him. He had, indeed, some very good traits. In one 


respect he was liberal minded and showed “a greater regard 
for the religious susceptibilities of the Hindus than 


his prodeeessors have ever done.” He appointed some 
of them to high offices. He tried to prohibit the 


custom of aati ; and he left the Rajput states unmolested. 


He did not give way to the wishes of the Ulema (men of 
religion of Islam) and endeavoured to secure adeq[uate and 
impartial justice even as against the powerful and the 
great. Ibn Batuta gives us the details about his elaborate 


system of judicial administration. His even-handed justice 


* The Sultan felt so depressed as tc consult Barani in regard to 
what other kings did in similar curcncDstaaces. The latter advised 
him to abdicate or retire from active exercise. The Sultan how- 
ever resolved to continue to punieh the people till he had chastened 
them by constant sufiPering. He said, "‘1 punish the people because 
they have all at once become my enemies and opponents/' (Elliot 
and Dowson ; Vol. Ill, 
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was a source of grievance to the privileged classes. He 
employed a very large number of foreigners in his servicCj 
treated them with great generosity and invited men of 
ability from other lands. This injured the interests of the 
hereditary nobles and the official class to which Barani 
belonged ; and this, along with his stern justice, led to his 
condemnation by the priestly class and to an outcry against 
his extravagance. “ The verdict that declare him a cruel 
and blood-thirsty tyrant like Nero or Caligula, does little 
justice to his great genius, and ignores his conspicuous plans 
to cope with famine and his efforts to introduce ameliorative 
reforms. He possessed an intellect and a passion for practical 
improvement, which we rarely find in mediaeval kings. 
But his task was an extremely onerous one. He had to deal 
with the problems of an ever-growing empire with a staff of 
officers who never loyally co-operated with him. In view 
of these extenuating ouroumstances, the common opinion 
about the Sultanas character and policy needs to be 
revised.’^ * 

Section II. Firttz Shah and the Later Toghlaks 
The conditions of the army at the death of the Sultan 
was deplorable and it had to make a disorderly retreat. 

Firuz bin Eajab, his cousin, was one of 
Accession of Council of Regency appointed when 

Firuz Shah the Sultan left the capital in 1345 ; and 

he was present at the death-bed of the 
Sultan. He assumed command after some hesitation and 
succeeded in withdrawing the army without serious disaster 
to Delhi. He was supported by the citizens of Delhi and by 
Malik Makbal Khan, an able Hindu convert from Telingana 
who was made the minister. Both Barani and Shams-i- 
Siraj Afif declare that Firuz was nominated by Muhammad 
as his successor ; and an infant son of the late Sultan who 
was set up on the throne in Delhi, was quickly set aside, f 

^ Ishwari Prasad ; Mediaeval India, p. 259. 

t Both Barani and Shams-i-Siraj Afif, author of the Tarikh^u 
Firuz Shahi quoted in Elliot and Dowson, Voi. Ill, were warm 
adherents of Kiruz who, they say, was regarded as a eon by the late 
Sultan. Khwaja Jahan who set up the infant, quiOkly submitted 
and was later killed by some amirs. Haig holds that Firuz was a 
usurper who set aside the claims of Sultan Muhammad’s eon. 
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T-he new Sultan had been carefully trained in adminis- 
trative work by his cousin and had gained experience of 
government. But he was lacking in 
The Sultan’s courage and warlike zeal and was a 
character man of irresolute will and vacillating 

temper He was a bigoted and narrow- 
minded Mussalman, very pious and regular in bis religious 
observances, who followed the straightest path of ortho- 
doxy and in the management of government employed the 
theocratic principles of the Quran”. He persecuted both 
heretics and infidels and largely encouraged conversions to 
Islam, He was a fanatic like Aurangzib, but lacked many 
of the great qualities of the latter.* He never transacted 
any business without consulting the Kazis and the Maul, 
vis; and, moreover, he was superstitious, looking fre- 
quently to the Quran for an augury. He had, however, 
some very good qualities. He hated bloodshed, abolished 
torture by royal decree and discouraged espionage. He 
was a lover of learning and a patron of scholars and built 
and endowed colleges where Moslem theology was studied. 
He was anxious to introduce administrative reforms, cared 
for the peasants, cut several canals and provided facilities 
for irrigation and built a hospital at Delhi. He was a lover 
of buildings and gardens and erected several new cities. 
Thus he founded the town of Firuzabad on the Jumna, 
ten miles from Delhi where he frequently resided, the fort 
of Hissar Firuza and Fathabad, both in the province of 
Delhi, Firuzpur near Badaon, and the new city of Jaunpur 
in honour of his cousin, Sultan Muhammad Juna. At 
Firuzabad he set up one of the two Asoka Pillars which he 
removed from their original sites. In 1355, he cut a canal 


* These have caused the Muslim chroniclers to bestow fulsome 
praise on him and his virtues. Barani says that no sovereign, since 
the time of Muhammad Ghori, had eat on the throne of Delhi, so 
bumble and pious as Firuz. Afif was attached to the court of the 
gttUan and accompanied him on hi® tours and hunts : and his 
untiring strain of eulogy ” was clearly intended to bring the 
firtues of bis patron into bold relief and in marked contrast with 
the previous reign. He paints in black colours the condition of 
Hindustan under Muhammad bin Tughlak and gives an ample 
account of this *‘Akbar, of the fourteenth century” and of bis 
virtues, munificence and good woiks, (Elhot and Dowson, VoL HI’ 
(Harikh^i-JPiruz Shah% p. 269, 
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from the Sutlej, and iu the next year dug another canal 
from the river Jumna to Hansi, near which he built Hiisar 
Firuza. Ferishta credits him with a large number of public 
works, including canals, bridges, baths, forts, colleges and 
serais. The Sultan planted numerous gardens near Deihi^ 
entrusted the construction of canals to skilled engineers, 
levied on the cultivators a special water-rate and reclaimed 
large areas for cultivation. The Sultan is still remembered 
for Ills canals and irrigation works. Above all, he was 
ready to avail himself of the help of resolute and capable 
advisers like Makbal Khan, the Wazir, and his son. Makbal 
Khan was the chief minister for nearly two decades and 
died in 1372 ; he was followed in his high office by his 
equally able son, Jahan Shah, who remained minister for a 
number of years. 

Firuz is highly praised by some writers as marking a 
new regime of gentleness and consideration towards the pea- 
sants. This is probably largely true; 
He is unduly but to say that in secular matters he 
historfans guided by the high ideals of a royal 

race which his Rajput mother had taught 
him ’’ and that it was at his Rajput mother’s knee that 
he learnt the lesson of noblesse oblige and the great tradi- 
tions of Aryan polity which guided him in after-life,’^ as 
Mr. E. B. Havell and Sir H. Elliot is to carry praise 
too far. So also is the tendency to compare the weak- 
minded Firuz with the great Ak\)ar and Asoka merely on 
the strength of a few administrative and humanitarian 
reforms which he carried out. f 

The Sultan’s foreign policy was a failure to a large 
extent. He had, indeed, brought the army safely from 

* History of Aryan Buie in (1918), pp. 317 and 319. See 

also Elliot and Dowgon, Vol. Ill, pp. 269-70. Firuz’s chroniclers 
attribute his virtues as a man and as a king to his training at the 
hands of his predecessor and hi ^ devotion to Islam. Havell says 
that his outlook was largely moulded by his brave Rajput mother, 
the beaTitiful Bibi Naila, the daughter of Bana Mai Bhatti, who 
willingly married Rajab, the younger brother of Ghiyasu’d-din 
Taughlak, when be was the warden of the marches, in order to save 
her people from the oppression of the Tughlak captain who deman- 
ded her hand in marriage for his brother on pain of punishing the 
Rajputs if she should refuse. 

t The FutuhatA-Firuz Shaki or Autobiographical Memoirs of the 
Sultan (wide Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, pp. 374-388/ is a brief sum- 
mary of the res gestae of his reign and gives an account, in his own 

II»-10 
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Sind to Delhi on his accession, in the face of the attacks of 
the Mongol mercenaries, who, some 

^olicy^a*^nure later, raided even Dipalpur. The 

long reign was to a large extent free 
from the invasions of the Mongols, of which there are 
recorded only two, both of which were fortunately ddven 
back. But his generalship, as displayed in his two cam- 
paigns to Bengal {1353-54 A.D. and 1359-60 A.D.)'% and in 
his eventual reduction of Thatta (1371-72 A.D.), shows his 
lack of strategical skill and military ability. In his Bengal 
campaigns, he could not put-down Ilyas 
His campaigns Shah who had assumed complete in- 
dependence under the title of Shamsu’d- 
din ; and though he is supposed to have won a victory, he 
decided to retreat to Delhi and not to annex the province. 
A second expedition became necessary against the son of 
Ilyas Shah ; and the Sultan gave up the struggle when the 
enemy was about to surrender in his fort of Ikdala, Thus 
he could not restore the authority of Delhi over a province 
which was so near his grasp. On his return, he, however, 
marched against Jajnagar (Orissa) pursued its Brahman 
ruler who fled, and plundered the temple of Jagannath. 
The conquest of Nagarkot that he undertook soon after his 
second Bengal campaign, in 1360-61 A.D., resulted only in 
the submission of the ruler and in the plundering of the 
famous temple of Jwalamukhi. The 
Their futility Thatta expedition the object of which 
was to punish its ruler, ended in the 
Sultan’s retreat into Gujarat from that fort for the purpose 
of getting reinforcements : he was misled on his way by his 
guides into the Rann of Cutch, and his army suffered great 
privations for six months, during which time no news of 
him reached Delhi, where the Wazir kept order only with 

words, of his activities in the cause of the true religion (Islam). 
They breathe a humanitarian spirit, but are not free from sectarian 
bias and recount hisabolition of torture and of several unjust taxes, 
his buildings and hia suppression of Muaaalman heretics and of 
Hindus. 

* For details^ see N. K. Bbattasali ; Coins and Chronology of ihs 
Independent Sultans of Bengal (1922), pp. 26*51, Firuz is not shown 
by the light of evidence, to have gained the upper hand in either 
campaign. 
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great difficulty. The Saltan, however, refitted his army in 

Gujarat and marched with reinforoeraents a second time 

against Tliatta when its Jam submitted. 

The Sultan allowed the Deccan to continue indepen* 

dent, though he planned an expedition 

Diminution of soon after bis accession ; and the 

the Empire t ^ - 

empire was confined to the region north 

of the Vindhyas ; while Bengal was outside the pale of 

Delhi, 


Firuz Shah’s administration seems to have been mild 
on the whole. The ryots were not oppressed ; the whole 
system of taxation was reorganised ; and 
Mild taxation vexatious and unlawful dues were 
stopped. Agriculture, encouraged by 
the king’s irrigation works and mild revenue system^ revi- 
ved ; and according to the chronicler, Shama-i-Siraj ASf, 
“ the homes of the ryots were replete with grain property, 
horses and furniture ; every one had plenty of gold and 
silver, no woman was without her ornaments ; and no house 
was wanting in excellent beds and couches ; wealth aboun- 
ded and comforts were general The historian contrasts 
this state of prosperity With their condition under former 
sovereigns. Market prices were lower than they were in 
the days of Alau’d-din ; and there was no scarcity felt of 
the necessaries of life. The land revenue allowed a margin 
for the subsiatance of the cultivator ; and there was an 
appreciable increase in the area under cultivation. A large 
number of garden- villages flourished in the neighbourhood 
of Delhi. Benevolences imposed on governors were stop- 
ped : and octroi duties were removed so that prices foil and 
trade increased. 


The system of taxation left the Sultan a large surplus 
every year to spend on works of utility and charity. 
Prominent among these were his canals, 
The prosperity gardens, colleges and hospitals. He 

of the land restored the old gardens and planted 

numerous orchards, all of which yielded a large income* 
He also reclaimed waste lands ; and he contrived by 

* Elliot and Dowgon, Vol. IIT, p. 290. The Suitan levied an 
irrigation ceag of one-tenth of the produce of the land. 
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these means to increase the revenue* of the empire, in 
spite of its diminished extent. 

The Sultan is also said to have improved the system 
of coinage ; he possibly introduced a larger and more 
systematic supply of gold and silver 
coins. He struck also half and quarter 
jiials of mixed copper and silver which were largely used 
by the poorer classes of the people and remained in circu- 
lation for a long time afterwards. 


The currency 


The royal household was reorganised. Its establish- 
ments, known as the IcharhhanaSy were given separate 
offices and accounts. Large bodies of 
^^H^household artisans were employed by the state and 
worked under trained superintendents. 
Slaves were imported in large numbers from various parts 
of the country. For their proper management, a separate 
office was created. These slaves were trained as artisans 
and craftsmen or devoted themselves to the study of litera- 
ture and religion. They proved to be a huge drain on the 
empire^s resources and ultimately came to be destructive 
of its integrity. 


The Sultan’s patronage of learning has been already 
noticed. He gave pensions and jaghirs to learned men and 

His generosity numerous colleges, of which the 

royal madrassa of Firuzabad became 
very famous. He was fond of history ; and it was in his 
reign that Barani and Shams-i-Siraj wrote their works. He 
invited learned professors of theology from distant Muslim 
countries and had some Sanskrit works translated into 
Persian. He created a large fund for the relief of the poor, 
gave work to a great number of unemployed men and had 
the daughters of poor and respectable citizens married at 
his own expense. 


Some of his reforms were of doubtful expediency. He 
revived the jaghir system f which had been discontinued by 

* Shams-i-Siraj Afif incidentally tells us that the revenues 
amounted to 60,850,000 tankahs or £6,085,000, of which the revenues 
of the Doab alone amounted to 8,000,000 tankahs, 

t Fief-holders sub-divided their fiefs ; even the soldiers of the 
army received grants of land. Great nobles were given whole 
districts and provinces. These powerful feudal nobles contributed 
not a little to the break-up of the kingdom after the Sultan’s death. 
(Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, pp. 289, 328 and 340.) 
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Alaii’d-din who saw the evils of assigning rights of revenue 
collection i?i lieu of direct payments. His larg('^ slave- 
establishment ' w^exe very dangerous, 
particularly those of them who were on 
guard at the palace. Even his apolo- 
gist, Shams-i-Siraj, could only obscurely explain the wisdom 
of this policy. Again he was intolerant towards the 
Hindus, forbade public worship of idols and the painting of 
portraits and imposed the jaziya on the Brahmans who had 
been hitherto exempt. This was followed by a great 
amount of protest and outcry which had not much effect. 
He desecrated temples (as at Jagannath) and actively 
promoted the process of conversion to Islam.* He was 
equally hard upon Moslem heretical sects like the Shiahs, 
etc. Under him government took on'^a predominantly 
theocratic character ; and the intolerance of the Sultan 
was reflected in the administration.” 

Thus the reign of Firuz came to a close in mingled 
sunshine and cloud. With a diminished empire, but with its 
resources more fully developed, with a 
The close of the name for humanity and good deeds, but 
reign intolerant towards the Hindus, with a 

zeal for reform, but withal paving the 
way, by means of slaves and fief-holders, for the empire’s 
break-up, Piruz went through his peaceful reign of thirty- 
seven years. He was a much better sovereign than Nasiru 
’d-din of the Slave dynasty ; and his benevolence was of an 
active type, though perhaps indiscriminate. His tolerance 
of oorruption and lenience towards evil-doers destroyed the 
effects of his benefical measures. Uncharitable critics say 
that his generosity was probably due “ as much to vanity 
as to benevolence.” His last days were clouded by troubles. 
His eldest son died in 1374. Hostilities broke out between 
his next son. Prince Muhammad, and the Wazir, Khan-i- 
Jahan the Younger owing to the latter’s usurpation of all 
power in the state. The Wazir was disgraced and put 
to death ; and Piruz made his son his co-regent and 

* His own Memoirs give plenty of evidence of his intolerant 
zeal. (Elliot and Dowgon, pp. 380-2, Vol. III). Be aiao prided 
himself upon his getting confirmed by a phantom Caliph, 
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retired into private life. Some time later, the regent was 
driven out by the slaves of the Sultan 
who appointed one of his grandsons, 
1388 A.D. Ghiyasu'd-din by name, as his heir and 

died shortly afterwards at a very advanced age (October, 
1388). The new Sultan was deposed and done to death 
after a short and vicious reign of five months ; and his 
successor, Abu Bakr, had to fly from Delhi after a troubled 
reign of a few months. 


The good features of Firuz’s reign, his humanitarian 
measures, administrative reforms and other beneficent 
activities could not stay the hand of 
not^vlrt disintegration. The reforms of Firuz 

disintegration lacked permanence. They failed to 

strengthen the Muslim polity and to gain the confidence of 
the Hindus whose feelings were embittered by his religious 
intolerance.” Firuz lacked military capacity and the will to 
go into the details of administrative business ; but he chose 
his ministers well and with discrimination, and succeeded 
in improving the tone of the administration, and in winning 
the affection of his subjects. His system of decentralisation 
proved fatal in the hands of his weak successors."^' 


After some difficulty, Muhammad, Firuz’s son and co- 
regent, who had been expelled, gained the throne under the 
title of Nasiru’d-din and contrived to 

Nasiru’d-din fighting, till his 

(1390,94 A.D.) * death in 1394 A.D. He deprived the old 
slaves of Firuz Sha of much of their 
power and was strongly supported by the Hindus of Mewat 
and by a Hindu chief named Rai Sarwar — an indication of 
the increasing importance of the Hindus and of the native 
Muhammadans, as opposed to the foreigners in the king- 
dom. The reign was marred by the prevalence of generaj 


disorder, by a rebellion in Gujarat and by a rising of the 
Rahtor Rajputs living beyond the Jumna, The weakness 
of the royal power was everywhere plainly seen. 


*Th^ Oo^mbridge Uiatory oj India, Vol III, p, 189. 
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He was succeeded by his son, Humayun, who died in a 
few weeks. The throne was now occupied by his younger 
brother, a minor, who took the title of 
Mahmud Mahmud Tughlak II, and was a weak and 

^394! 141 2 A.D.) incompetent ruler, destined to be the 
last of his line. A number of factions 
prevailed in the capital itself. Hindu chiefs and Muslim 
officials openly disregarded the authority of the Sultan; and 
everything was in confusion from Kanauj to Bihar. 

Muzaffar Khan, the governor of Gujarat, assumed in- 
dependence (1396). Malwa under Dilawar Khan Ghori (1401) 
and the little province of Khaadesh under 
Independence of Nasir Khan (1399) likewise followed 
Gujarat, Malik Sarvar, Khwaja Jahan, 

Malwa, etc. the Wazir of the Sultan, deserted iiis 

sovereign and founded an independent 
government at Jaunpur whence he and his successors ruled 
for a time over Bihar, Oudh and Jaunpur, with the title of 
Sultan-i-Sharq (King of the East), 1394. The Khokhar 
tribe rebelled in the north. For over two years Delhi was 
torn by a civil war between the Sultan and ISTasrat Khan, 
another grandson of Firaz, who, with 
Rivalry of Nasrat the support of a considerable number 
Khan of nobles, claimed the throne for him* 

self and established himself in Firuzabad. 
The turbulent governors took no part in these struggles ; 
and at length, affcer three years of protracted confusion, in 
1396, Ikbal Khan, a powerful party-leader who had suc- 
ceeded Khwaja Jahan as the Wazir, gained a decisiro 
victory for Mahmud and set him on the throne, making of 
him a mere puppet (1398 A.D.) 

Scarcely was the internal crisis ended when the empire 
was convulsed with the invasion of Timur, the Mongol 
conqueror, another great scourge of the world like Chingiz 

* Timur or Timur Lung (Timur the Lame), commonly corrupted 
into Tamerlane, was related to Chingiz Khan and born in 1335 A.D, 
In 1380 he began a long series of campaigns in Persia and overran 
Khorasan, Afghanistan, Seistan and many parts of Persia. He then 
conquered Baghdad and Mesopotamia and defeated the Great Khan 
of Tartary. In 1398 he invaded Northern India and in the next year 
raided Kashmir and Delhi, In 1401 he invaded Asia Minor, defeated 
the Osmanli Turks and then subdued Syria end received the homage 
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Timur’s inva- 
sion (1398-99) 


Khan. He had heard of the weakness of India and no’^ 
despatched, as his advance-guard, a] 
army commanded by his grandson, Pi 
Muhammad, who besieged Uchoh am 
captured Multan after a siege of six months (1397-98) 
Meanwhile, Timur himself advanced with a large arm 3 
across the Hindu Kush and by way of Kabul, to the Indus 
Crossing the Indus, he marched by the side of the Jhelurr 
into the Punjab. After defeating the Khokhars and 
Mubarak Khan, the governor of the Punjab, who made a 
feeble attempt at resistance, Timur crossed the Beas, 
captured Bhatnir, Sarsuti and other places and advanced 
by way of Panipat, unopposed, on Delhi. The Sultan and 
his Wazir, Ikbal Khan, marched out of 
Tughlak^army battle to the invader. 

(Dec. 1398.) Timur’s horsemen outflanked the 

Indian army which retreated from the 
field in the wildest disorder and left all the war- elephants 
in the hands of the victors (Dec. 1398). Muhammad 
Tughlak fled into Gujarat. Delhi submitted under a solemn 
promise of protection made by Timur who was proclaimed 
the emperor of India. It was given over to pillage and 
massacre Timur’s soldiery for several days. 

The sack of Delhi and the massacre of its people which 
continued for five days, form a most tragic episode in the 
history of that city. Such a result was a 
constant concomitant of Tamerlane’s 
promises of protection, that we are at a 
loss to ascribe it to systematic perfidy, or to the habitual 
ferocity and insubordination of his troops.” On this occa- 
sion the most credible accounts attribute the commence- 
ment to the latter cause.” * After everything was plundered 


The sack of 
Delhi 


of Egypt. He died in 1405 while planning a naareh against China. 
His capital was Samarkand in TranSoxiana, from which he organis- 
ed a reign of terror. His empire was short-lived, being too unwieldy, 
and quickly broke up. His descendants were the Great Mughals of 
India.— (Lane-Poole : Mohammadan Dynasties, pp. 265*8), For an 
estimate of his character, see Elphtnstone (5th ed,, pp. 416-7) who 
compares him with his kinsman, Chingiz Khan. 

* Elphinstone ; History of India {6th ed., p. 416). The Zafar-^ 
Nama of Sharafn’d-dia, a very partial biography of Timur (Eihot, 
Voi. Ill,) and the JHalfuzat-i^Timuri, an autobiographical memoir 
of the conqueror, translated by Elliot (Vol. Ill, p, 389, et seq), and 
by Major fStewart, give an idea of the sack as having been caused 
by the turbulence of the Turkish soldiery and the spirited resist- 
ance of the Hindus of the city. 
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and the troops became weary of the sJanghter, Timur gave 
the order to retreat, carrying away an immense booty and 
a large number of slaves including many 

Timur 39 9^ skilled masons and artisans. On his way 

back, he razed the fort of Mirat (Moerut), 
raided the valley of Hardwar and made an expedition into 
the Siwalik Hills where a Hindu Bai was defeated* He 
marched along the foot of the mountains to Jammu, the 
Raja of which was subdued. After getting the submission 
of the ruler of Kashmir and raiding the Khokhar country, 
Timur left for his capital, appointing Sayyid Khizr Khan, 
the Tughlak governor of Lahore, a man of great ability^ 
and of nobility also,” as his deputy in India in charge of 
Lahore, Multan and Dipal pur (March, 1399). Timur has left 
an interesting account of Delhi as he found it ; and from it 
we learn how Delhi had grown since the days of Prithvi Rai. 

Timur’s invasion left anarchy, pestilence and famine 
behind it and ‘‘ inflicted more misery on India than had 
ever been before inflicted by any con-* 

Renewed con- q.ueror in a single invasion.” Delhi was 
fusion in Delhi in ruins and without any proper govern- 
ment for over two months. Everywhere 
the social fabric had been thrown out of gear ; and the 
insolence of military adventurers became marked. After 
some fighting, the Wazir Ikbal Khan regained possession of 
Delhi ; and he persuaded his nominal sovereign, Mahmud 
Tughlak, to return to the capital in 1401. The Sultan 
became more of a puppet than before and was allowed no 
hand at all in public affairs. He made a vain attempt to 
get the help of the Sharqi King of 
The rule of Ikbal Jaunpur (Ibrahim Shah who ascended 
Khan, the Wazir the throne in 1401). He then settled at 
Kanauj in the territorjr of Jaunpur, 
accompanied by a part of the army ; and Ikbal Khan made 
some attempts to dislodge him even from this refuge. 

The death of Ikbal at the hands of Sayyid Khizr Khan 
in battle, near Multan, in 1405 A.D., enabled the refugee 
king Mahmud to proceed to Delhi where 
a^ofDaulat ^ number of nobles supported him, 
Daulat Khan Lodi, an Aighan noble of 


and of Daulat 
Khan 


n -^11 
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the court, loyally supported the Sultan and became his 
Wazir. He made gallant efforts to restore the rapidly 
declining power of Delhi. But things had decayed too far 
and the Sultan was too imbecile and too unpopular with 
the army for any real improvement to be 
End of the made. Sultan Mahmud died in 1413 A. D,; 

(^ 4 ! “with him/' as Ferishta writes, 
**fell the kindom of Delhi from the race 
of the Turks, who had mightily swayed the sceptre for more 
than two centuries." 


The nobles chose Daulat Khan Lodi to be their leader; 
but he was not recognised as king and was in reality only 
the head of a military oligarchy. He 
struggled hard for fifteen months to 
reconcile the military fief-holders to his 
rule and subdue the Hindu chiefs of Rohilkhand. Meanwhile 
Khizr Khan, Timur's deputy and the 
ruler of Lahore and Multan, advanced 
on Delhi and captured it after a siege of 
four months. Daulat Khan was imprisoned and Khizr Khan 
began a new dynasty known as the Sayyids. 


End of Daulat 
Khan 


Khizr Khan’s 
rule (1414 A. D.) 


The main causes of the disintegration of the Delhi 
empire were to be seen in the centrifugal tendencies operat- 
ing in the period of the Tughlaks. The 
Causes of the unwieldiness and the difficulty of com- 

municafcion between the various parts of 
the empire had led to the rise of the 
provincial governors into independence. The entrusting of 
military commands and governorships into the hands of the 
foreign amm and favourites who had no loyalty to the 
throne hastened this process. The convulsions of Muham- 
mad Tughlak’s reign had thrown the empire greatly out of 
gear. Firuz’s mild rule and unwarlike character had further 
contributed to the diminution of royal prestige. The Sultan 
could not assert his authority easily ; and the reigns of the 
successors of Firuz illustrate the weakness of royalty and 
the growth in power of military adventurers who could make 
and unmake the puppet kings of D^lhi, The theocratic 
character of the state (under Firuz) adversely affected its 
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efficiency ; and the influence of the mullahs and the mufiis 
proved disastrous in the long run/' The ruling race became 
N^customed to ease and sloth ; and they no more displayed 
military skill and discipline, nor any capacity to defend the 
frontier from invasion. The evils of the jaghir system 
which was revived by Firuz, the turbulence of the Mughal 
centurions of an earlier epoch, and of the Slave guards of a 
later age led to further confusion. The imbecility’' of the 
last Tughlak Sultans and the catastrophe of Timur's invasion 
were but the coping-stones which completed the arch of 
decay and disintegration. There had as yet grown no real 
affinity between the Hindus and the Muhammadans who 
still continued as separate parts of the body-politic " ; 
and the former had not yet become willing participators in 
the building of the political edifice. The ruin ot the empire 
was completed by the invasion of Timur whose deputy 
swallowed up its last remnants. 

SeotiohIII 

Delhi undbb the Sayvid and Lodi Kings 

A. TheSayyids: 1414-1451 A.D. 

For many years after Khizr Khan came to occupy 
Delhi, there was no Empire of Delhi either in reality or in 
name, Khizr Khan* did not assume the 
Khizr Khan title of king and affected to rule only as 

Sayyid : 1414-21 deputy of Ta'merlane and his son. 

He did not obtain any large territory 
along with Delhi ; and the neighbouring regions of Katehr 
(Eohilkhand), Mewat and Badaon were very refractory. 
His first task was to consolidate his position and create 
some semblance of order. He appointed new officials and 
built up a fresh administration. He looked seriously to 
the relief of the Muslim poor whose number had greatly 

* According to Ferishfca, lio was a Sayyid or descendant of the 
Prophet, He succeeded his father in the governorship of Multan 
tinder Firuz Shah and had wisely submitted to Timur, who made 
him, on his departure, the governor of Lahore. He took advantage 
of the confusion that prevailed inDelhi after the extinction of the 
Tughlak line and got possession of it. The dynasty was not 
supported by the Afghans or the Turks, The whole period of 
Sayyid rule saw no real material advance in public security or in 
the strength of the central government. 
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increased during fche disorders of the recent years. His 
Wazir, Taju’l Mulk, raided Katehr and restored order in 
the regions of the Doab and Gwalior, after repeated punitive 
expeditions. Nothing brings more clearly into relief the 
weakness of the government of Delhi 
His work these repeated rebellions on the 

part of the local zamindars and chieftains/’ Both minister 
and ruler died after a life of exhaustion, in 1421 A.D* The 
Wazir was the model of a loyal servant ; and the ruler 
lived like a true Sayyid/’* 

His son, Mubarak Shah (1421-34 A.D.), had also to 
quell a series of rebellions, like those of the Turk-bachchas 
of Sirhind and the Khokhars of the 
Mubarak Shah : northern frontier, who had been repea- 

1421-34 A.D. tediy rising and had even threatened 

Lahore. The Doab also raised its head 
in revolt often and had to be quieted, as well as Katehr 
and Mewat. An invasion of the ruler of Jaunpur had to 
be pushed back. Domestic quarrels, arising out of the 
ambitions of Sarwaru’l Mulk and his rival Kamalu’l Mulk, 
had to be stifled. Out of these, Sarwar emerged trium- 
phant; but he sullied his name with instigating the 
assassination of the Sultan (1434 A.D.) whom the chroniclerf 
describes as ** a element and generous sovereign, full of 
excellent qualities.” 

* E, Thomas, however, says that Khizr Khan was not noted 
for any marked activity ; and Taju’l Mulk was busy either coercing 
or persuading the various ehi^fs who surrounded the reduced 
kingdom of Delhi {Chronicles, p. 327). 

f Yahya bin Ahmad Sarhindhi, the author of the Tarihh-i- 
Muharh SJiahi, is the main source of information for the period of 
the Sayyids for whom he i« a contemporaneous authority. Later 
writers like Ferishta borrowed largely from him. He was a writer 
of merit and a careful epitomist and a living witness of the govern- 
ment of his patron, Mubarak and of his predecessor. (iS'ee Thomas : 
Chronicles, p.330, andElIiot and Dowson, Vol. IV, p- 6, et seq ; also 
K. K. Basu’s the TarikhMMubarak Shahi tr, in the Qaekwad's 
Oriental Series, Vol. LXIII). The Tabakaid-^Nasiri of Mihaju’s- 
Siraj brings the history of the Delhi Sultanate down to 1259 A.D. 
Zia Barni carries it down to 1356 A.D. Shams-i-Siraj Afif continues 
it for the entire reign of Firuz Tughlak (1351-88), though his treat- 
ment of the latter part of the reign is scanty. The Tarikh-i’-Muha- 
rah Shahi comes in about this time and takes the narrative down 
to the accession of the third dayyid ruler (1134). All later writers 
have been indebted to the last-named work for the history of the 
period of confusion after Timur’s invasion^ 
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The kingdom of Delhi was, under Mubarak, less aSec- 
ted by the enmity of powerful rivals like Jaunpur and 
Malwa than by the petty zemindars of 
Poweriessness of Katehr^ the jSef -holders of the Doab, and 
the king the Khokhars and other tribes of the 

Punjab. The kingdom had lost its 
prestige completely with Timur^s invasion, even in the 
vicinity of the capital* 


Sultan Muham- 
mad : 1434-45 
A.D. 

into a sensual life. 


After Mubarak, his adopted son, Muhammad, was 
raised to the throne by the perfidious Wazir, Sarwar, who 
proceeded to get the administration completely into his 
own hands. In the crisis that followed, Sarwar was killed ; 

and his rival, KamaIu*I-Mulk, emerged 
victorious. He pretended to be loyal 
to the king, who tried to infuse a little 
energy into the state, but soon subsided 
Rebellions and disorders reappeared in 
the country. The powerful ruler of Jaunpur annexed 
several districts belonging to Delhi ; while Mahmud Khilji 
of Malwa, who had recently usurped its throne and was a 
man of great ambition and ability and who had contended 
with the powerful Kumbha, Maharana of Mewar, was so 
bold as to advance upon Delhi itself* The Sayyid Sultan 
was panic-stricken and would have abandoned the capital 
had he not been boldly assisted by 
Buhlui Lodi, the governor of Lahore, 
whose family had been in possession of 
Sirhind and who now began to play a prominent part in 
Delhi affairs and prepared to resist the invader. The danger 
of the Malwa invasion disappeared as quickly as it came. 
But Buhlui Lodi, who was now the virtual master of the 
Punjab and had been dignified with the title of Khan- 
Khanan (first of the nobles), himself turned against his 
master and besieged Delhi. He failed, however, and had 
to withdraw. Thereafter the fall of the Sayyid monarchy 
and the triumph of Buhlui Lodi was only a question of 
time, Muhammad died in 1445 and was succeeded by 
Alau’d-din, the last of the line, who was even weaker than 
his predecessor* 


Rise of Buhlui 
Lodi 
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The accession of the new king was not recognised by 
Buhlul who now made a second attempt on Delhi in 1447 
A.D .5 though with no success. Soon 

_ after, the Sultan removed his capital to 

1*45-01 A.D. ^ 1 

Badaun, where ne hoped for more secu- 
rity. He alienated his Wazir, Hamid Khan, who actually 
invited Buhlul Lodi to take Delhi and its crown. Buhlul 
assumed the title of Sultan on taking possession of the 
capital ; and the Sayyid refugee volun- 
End of the tarily resigned to him the whole kingdom 

1451 A b. except his district of Badaun, Thus 

was the dynasty of the Sayyids extin- 
guished and the Afghan line of the Lodis set up. At the 
time of their extinction, the rule of the Sayyids extended 
only over the city of Delhi and the neighbouring villages. 
Multan, Sambhal, Mewat and Gwalior were all under 
independent chiefs, most of whom were partisans of Buhlul 
who thus ascended the Delhi throne, not merely as the 
designated heir of the last Sayyid Sultan, but as the mouth- 
piece of a victorious faction of nobles."** 


B. TheLodis: 1451-1526 A.D. 


The vigorous rule of Buhlul Lodi is a contrast to the 
weakness of his prodecessora. He was a powerful ruler 
even before his elevation to the throne and possessed the 
greater part of the Punjab. His long reign of nearly thirty- 
eight years was marked by his energetic and successful 
subjugation of the local chiefs and by a prolonged and 
bitter struggle with the kings of Jaunpur ending with its 


State of Delhi at 
the accession of 
the Lodis 


* Buhlal Lodi waa raised to the throne by a confederacy of six 
or seven great Afghan chiefs. At the period when this confederacy 
was formed, the empire of Delhi had really 
ceased to exist, having been broken down into 
a variety of kingdoms and principalities. Of 
all the former vast empire, Delhi alone with 

a small territory round It, was held by Syud 
haltan Alau d-din, the nominal sovereign. The more considerable 
provinces, Multan, Jaunpur, Bengal, Malwa, had each its separate 
king. The provinces around Delhi were in the condition emphati- 
cally called Muluk-i-Tawaif, or government of tribes— Mahroli and 
Kol-Jaleswar. Rapri, Kampila and 
Eatiali Biana-Bahlul himself possessed the extensive provinces of 
Lahore, Dipalpur and Sirbind as far south as E^miput,— Erskine * 
History of India und&r Babar and Humayun (1854), Vol. I p 405 
and TAe Camhridye History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 227. 
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annexation. H© restored to some extent the prestige of 
Delhi and the power of Islam as against 

Se oOuhlul Hindu-Rajput revival under the 

Lodi : 1451-89 lead of Mewar. He was a man of good 
character and led a simple life,^ He was 
kind to the poor and administered strict justice. But in 
the midst of wars, he could not reorganise the adminis- 
tration. 


The Lodi clan, in common with other Afghans, was 
imbued with a democratic spirit. Buhlul looked upon him- 
self only„ as the chief of a number of equal clan-chiefs and 
fraternised with them freely. This was 
^ture of Lodi enough when the ruler had a strong 

personality, but would break down 
under less resolute and more pliant rulers. Buhlul illustrat- 
ed the advantages of such a system. Under his successor, 
Ibrahim, whose arrogance and isolation offended and 
alienated the Afghan nobles, the system completely broke 
down. The very succession to the throne was settled by 
the nobles. The Lodi rule is regarded as the first period of 
Afghan rule, the second being that of the Sur Dynasty of 
Sher Shah. 


Buhlul drove back' an invasion of Mahmud Sharqi of 
Jaunpur who had advanced to Delhi. This victory strength- 
ened the Sultan’s position over the fief- 
Annexation of holders and enabled him to make an 

Jaimpur; 1479 impression upon the Rajputs and gain 

control over Multan and Sind. The 
war with Jaunpur was renewed again and again. Its new 
king, Hussian Shah, (1458-1479 A.D.),hadto give way after 
a prolonged struggle. Buhlul took possession of Jaunpur 
in 1479, and placed it in charge of Si> junta of Afghan nobles. 
An attempt of the expelled Hussain to recover his last 
kingdom failed. Buhlul then put Jaunpur in charge of 
his son, Barbak Shah and extended his authority over 
Kalpi, Dholpur and Gwalior, 

=* Ifc ks said of him that he did not care for pomp and ceremony 
saying that it was enough fop him the worl^-^lEhew he was king 
without his making a vain parade of royal 
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Bulxlul was succeeded by his son, Nizam Khan, who 
took the title of Sultan Sikandar, with the support of the 
amirs and the nobles, in preference to 

1489^1 51^7^ claims of Barbak Shah, The new 
Sultan vigorously set himself to the 
task of suppressing the turbulent feudatories, put down 
the resistance of his brother in Jaunpur^ drove away 
Hussain Shah Sharqi who made one last attempt to regain 
his lost kingdom, and extended the 
His conquests; power of Delhi over Benares and Bihar 
wtuaffSot (1495 ik.D.). He made a treaty with the 
ruler of Bengal, and thus secured his 
eastern frontier from danger. But the effective subjugation 
of the turbulent Afghan feudatories was too much even for 
bhia strong ruler. He chose the town of Agra as his 
residence, so that he might exercise a more effective 
control over the chiefs of its unruly neighbourhood (1504 
A,D,), especially of Etawah and Gwalior; and Agra was 
henceforth to compete with Delhi as the metropolis of 
Hindustan. Agra thus first came into political importance- 
it had been hitherto a mere dependency of the important 
fort of Bayana. The rest of Sikandar’s reign was occupied 
with campaigns against rebels and the Hindus of Narwar 
and Chanderi, He died in 1517 A.D, and was succeeded by 
his son, Ibrahim Lodi. 


■ Sikandar was, according to his own light, a just and 
upright ruler, generous to the poor, but exercised strict 


His strong rule 


control over the amirs and centralised 
all authority in his own hands. He 


encouraged agriculture and trade and checked corruption 
and embezzlement of public money. But he was very 
bigoted towards the Hindus and persevered in the destruc- 


tion of their temples, entirely ruining the shrines of 
Muttra,* He closely associated with the mullah^ and 


maulvis^ held religious discussions and gave a theocratic 


character to government. He was a patron of learning and 
verses in Persian, He maintained order by 


Elliot VoL IV {Th& TarikK4‘Daudi, p, 447). This 

listory begins Lodia and gives many st-^ries and anecdotes 

the inteiligei Sikandar Lodi, who was credited 

ivith supernatural 
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his firm rule and held the nobles in check by his Tigonr. He 
was easily the best of the House of Lodi and completed the 
edifice of empire which was left unfinished by his father, 

Ibrahim Lodi, his successor, disgusted the nobles by 
his arrogance from the v^ery beginning of his rule. Under 
him the system of Lodi rule broke down. 
Many of the Lodi, Lohani and Fermiili 
clans who held important offices, now 
became ungovernable ; and in this situation the enlarged 
kingdom which stretched to Bengal on the east and to 
Bundeikhand on the south-east, could not be held together. 
Ibrahim’s cruelty and harshness towards the half-loyal 
nobility hastened the disruption* of the state. 

The first rebellion of the nobles placed the Sultan’s 
brother, Jalai, on the throne of Jaunpur. The latter took 
advantage of his position, determined upon securing him- 
self, took the title of Sultan and got the 
assistance of Azim Humayun, who was 
the governor of Kalanjar. He was, how- 
ever, deserted by his supporters and forced to flee to 
Gwalior. Captured ultimately, he was put to death. 
Ibrahim was soured by this revolt and became very capri- 
cious and haughty. He disgraced Azim Humayun ; and this 
act alarmed the other nobles, and led to numerous revolts. 
Darya Khan, the governor of Bihar, openly raised the stan- 
dard of revolt. His son, Muhammad who succeeded him 
openly proclaimed his independence and had coins struck 
in his own name. An army which was sent against Maharana 
Sanga of Mewar failed to hold its own; and several captains 
deserted to the enemy Daulat Khan Lodi, the powerful 
governor of the Punjab, whose son was cruelly treated by 
the Saltan, invited the Mughal ruler of Kabul, Babar, to 
invade the country. 

Babar, who had already strengthened his dominion in 
Kabul and secured his northern frontier against. the Uzbegs 
and controlled the hill-tribes of the frontier, was very glad 


Outbreak of 
rebellions 


* The disruption would have come sooner or later, for “even if 
Ibrahim had kept the nobles attached to himoplf, they would have 
tried to set up small principalities for themspives and reduced him 
to the position of a titular king, a mere figure— bead in the midst of 
warring factions and cliques,” (Ishwari Praead, p. 4S7), 

11-12 
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to comply with the request. He had, even before now, 
raided the border country. In 1524, he 
Sion f 1524 advanced upon Lahore with the professed 

object of placing Alam Khan, an uncle 
of Ibrahim, who had fled to him for protection, on the 
Indian throne. He took possession of Lahore and returned 
back to Kabul. Daulat Khan, who had his own plans of 
making himself independent in the Punjab, turned against 
Babar's lieutenants, and overran the greater part of the 
province. Alam Khan fled to Kabul and Babar sent him 
with an army to India, being himself then engaged against 
the Uzbegs. Both Alam Khan and Daulat Khan who now- 
joined him were defeated under the walls of Delhi by 
Ibrahim (1625). 

Meanwhile Babar had disposed of the Uzbegs and 
reached Lahore. He pursued the traitor, Daulat Khan, into 
the hills and secured his submission. 
Scm^victory^or Than he proceeded along the foot of the 
Panipat: April, hills to the Sutlej and advanced by the 
direct road to Delhi, determined to crush 
the Afghan power.'^ At Panipat his tactics — like the link, 
ing of his guns together, the protecting of the infantry by 
breast- works and the outflanking attacks of his wings — 
gained him the decisive victory (April 21, 1526). Ibrahim 
was slain ; and Delhi and Agra were occupied by the 
invader who thus became the founder of the mighty Mughal 
House, 


* Babar fought Panipat, “ primariJybecause he conceived the 
Punjab to belong to him* by right (of descent from Timur) ; next 
because he was convinced that the permanent occupation of the 
Punjab entailed the conquest of Hindustan ; finally, because the 
political sitiiation seemed to offer the prospect of hard fighting and 
hazardous adventure, such as his soul loved.” L. P. Rushbrook 
Williams ; An Wm^pire JBuild^r of the Sixteenth Century, p. 124* 



CHAPTER VI 


LOCAL MUHAMMADAN DYNASTIES OF 
NORTHERN INDIA 

Introduction 

The Empire of Delhi, in its widest extent, in the 
beginning of the reign of Muhammad bin Tughlak, exton* 
ded from the Himalayas to the Coroman* 
del Coast and from the Indus on the 
Delhi ^ north-west to East Bengal, On the 
south it might be regarded as having 
included the whole of the Peninsula except a long narrow 
tract on the south-west, the frontier of which would be 
imperfectly marked by a line drawn from Bombay to 
Rameshwar.’’ Even within these limits, Orissa was 
unsubdued ; it extended from the mouth of the Hughli to 
that of the Godavari. Another region had been but 
imperfectly conc[uered and it included Rajputaua and the 
hilly core of Central India. The disorders which were 
chronic in the reign of this ruler produced two large defec- 
tions in the south, comparatively early in the reign. These 
were Telingaiia which recovered its power, and Vijayanagar 
which set itself up, to a large extent, in the place of the 
Hoysalas ; and the result was that the Mussalman frontier 
was confined to the Krishna on the south, and to the 
meridian of Hyderabed on the east. The authority of Delhi 
was soon banished from the Deccan by the grand rebellion 
of the amirs which resulted in the formation of the Bahmani 
kingdom. Shortly before this dismemberment took place, 
Bengal had set up its independence. The accession of Firus 
Shah Tughlak put an end to this rapid process of disintegra- 
tion for the time being. Imperial authority was able to re- 
establish itself in Gujarat and Sind ; and though Bengal 
was not brought back to allegiance, the Sultan made a raid 
into Orissa as far as Jajnagar, Towards the end of the 
fourteenth century, during the minority of the last Tughlak 
ruler, Gujarat and Jaunpur proclaimed their independence. 
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The invasion of Timur still further weakened the fabric of 
the empire from which even Malwa and 
Khandesh. seceded. The Doab, Bohil- 

about 1400 A.D, 

khand (Katehr) and the Punjab still 
remained as appanages to Delhi. But their feudal nobles 
were turbulent and factious ; and as we saw, the strength 
of the Sayyid rulers was spent out in a futile struggle to 
keep these under control. Jaunpur and Bihar were indeed 
recovered, but only with difficulty, under the Lodis. 

Except in Rajpiitana and in South India, the decline 
of the Delhi Sultanate did not affect the ascendancy of the 
Muhammadans. The dynasties that rose 
^ion^^ot*^^ak independent Muhammadan 

ened by the kingdoms ; and the rise of these “ meant 
disintegration of further consolidation of the 

Muhammadan power in India.’’ The 
authority of Delhi varied in extent from dynasty to 
dynasty, even from ruler to ruler in many cases. It had 
no effective control over the region to the west of the 
Indus. Kashmir was similarly free from its hold ; and 
general inaccessibility kept the tracts of Rajputana, 
Gondwana and the bulk of Central India and Assam 


Muslim domi- 
nion not weak, 
ened by the 
disintegration of 
the Sultanate 


free from the supremacy of Delhi, Generally speaking^ 
the Sultanate of Delhi normally held sway over “ the 
Punjab, the valleys of the Indus and of the Jumna and the 
Ganga as far as Lakhnauti and also the fertile province of 
Oudh, with various strongholds such as Ajmer, Bayana, 
Eanthambhar, Gwalior and Kalinjar to the west.” 
This, however, did not mean that the Hindu power was 
diminished. In the sub-Himalayan regions, except 
Kashmir which came under Muham- 
of^Ld^^ende madan rule about 1340 A.D,, the other 
Hindu^rul^^^^^ regions like Kangra, Nepal and Bhutan 
remained independent. But a wide 
tract at the foot of the Himalayas, including a good part of 
Rohilkhand and the sub- montane parts of Oudh were not 
conq^uered. Stretching from Marwar and the desert tract 
to the west of the Aravallis, east right across Central India 
through the forest-region of Gondwana to the imperfectly 
subdued Orissa on the coast, was a belt of Hindu states, 
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Eajpufc and aboriginal, forming what may be called the 
central zone of Hindu independece, as distinguished from 
the Himalayan hill-states which formed the northern zone 
and the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar and Warangal 
which formed the southern belt. Warangal, weakened 
considerably after Pratapa Rudra II, declined rapidly in 
the fourteenth century and was absorbed by the Bahmani 
state in 1423. The Gajapatis of Orissa were a standing 
menace to it on the north. The central zone was saved 


from Muhammadan conquest partly by the valour of its 
people (Rajput and aboriginal tribes) and partly by its 
thick and dense forests which the invading armies of the 
north found it extremely difiS-Cult to penetrate. ’The northern 
Muhammadan powers of Delhi, Jaunpur 
weerthe^Hindu and Bengal were engaged in a more or 
and the Mussal- less continuous conflict with the Hindu 
man states states of Rajputana and Central India 

and Orissa, at whose expense they wanted to advance. 
And the central group of Muhammadan states, Gujarat, 
Khandesh and Malwa, was pressed by, and in return 
pressed on the Hindus of Rajpatana and Central India. 
There was also a never-ending interaction between these 
Muslim states and the Bahmani and its branch Sultanates 
of the Deccan ; and also the Vijayanagar-Bahmani struggle 
went on unceasingly, though intermittently, being mainly 
waged in the Krishaa-Tangabhidra Doab of Baichur. 
These struggles gave sufficient variety and interest to the 
political forces which generated them ; but they lost all 
their importance when ail these fragments of Mussalman 
dominion came to be gradually merged in the Mughal 
Empire under Akbar and his descendants. 


Bengal 

Almost from its conquest by Muhammad Bhaktiyar 
Khilji, Bengal had been in reality a separate kingdom ; and 
its acknowledgment of Delhi sovereignty was neither real 
nor continuous. Bhaktiyar Khilji had, before his death in 
1205 A.D., advanced as far east as Nuddea and north as 
far as Cooch-Bihar. He established himself at the old 
Hindu capital of Lakhnauti (Gaur), situated on the left 
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Muhammadaii 

rule 


bank of tbe Ganges in the Malda District. Bfaaktiyar 
Khilji’s rale extended over Mithila 
Bengal under (Bihar), Varendra and a portion of the 
Delta. The Muhammadan province and 
kingdom of Bengal was long confined 
only to these regions, but was subsequently extended, into 
Chota Nagpur and the region east of the Brahmaputra. 
Under his successors Mussalman dominion was extended, 
until in 1225-26, the Slave Sultan Altamish conquered 
Bihar and sent his second son to Bengal where he killed 
the rebel governor and began to rule from Lakhnauti. 
Several governors subject to Delhi followed one another. 
One of them rose against Delhi in 1253, but had to submit. 

Tughril Khan who became the governor 
Tughril’s rebel- 2277, had been a slave of Balkan . He 
declared himself independent in 1279 
and twice defeated the Delhi forces. Balban pursued him 
to Jajnagar and Sonargaon in East Bengal and relentlessly 
destroyed him (1282). The next five governors were mem- 
bers of the House of Balban and ruled 
The House of till 1331, Bughra Khan, Balban’s second 
' son, was the first of these, being 
appointed by his father ; and he 
” preferred obscure independence in Bengal to a laborious 
struggle for the Delhi throne, his right by inheritance.”^ 


Ghiyasu'd-din Tughiak’s campaigns in Bengal were 
consequent on a civil war that rose after the death of the 
second son of Bughra Khan, and secured a reassertion of 
Delhi authority over the province. Muslim rule had by 
this time been extended into East Bengal and to Sonargaon 
(Swarnagrama) in the present district of Dacca. 

Within its own borders Bengal was often divided 
against itself. About 1297 the province cam© to be split 
into two parts ; and rival kings ruled from the rival cities 
of Sonargaon and Lakhnauti. This division continued to 
exist till 1352 through the reign of Muhammad bin Tughla^k. 
About 1338 the governor of Sonargoan declared himself 

* Wm. Irvine in The Imperial Gazeiteer (New Edition), Voi. 11, 
p* 372, 
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independent under the title of Fakhru’d-din Mubarak 
Shah. He was defeated and killed by 
]^ei:^al**^f338 officer of the rival governor of 

Lakhnauti who claimod to be king him- 
self. The latter was soon afterwards assassinated and 
superseded by his foster-brother, Ilyas Shah. Ilyas Shah 
, had long been striving for the crown of 
founder of the Juakhnauti and assumed the royal title 
in 1345. He finally obtained hold of 
^ Sonargaou in 1352 and is said to have 

invaded Jajnagar in Orissa and Tirhut in North Bihar. 
The capitial had now been shifted to Pandua from Lakh- 
nauti* probably because it was within striking distance of the 
rival capital, Sonargaoa. Firuz Tughlak’s expedition 
against Ilyas Shah was not fruitful ; and the independence 
of Bengal was formally recognised by the Delhi Sultan in 
1356. Shortly after this event, Ilyas Shah died. 

Ilyas Shah’s successors ruled Bengal till 1407. His son, 
Sikandar Shah (1357-93 A.D.), had to meet another in- 
vasion of Bengal by Firuz Tughlak, but 
The successors contrived to get favourable terms from 
(U5*9fu07^A.D0 invader. He erected some stately 
buildings at Pandua, but had to allow 
his rebel son, Azam, to remain as the practically indepen- 
dent ruler of Sonargaon. Azam succeeded him for a year 
and was a noted patron of literature. As noted above, in 
1407, the dynasty of Ilyas was superseded by a line of 
Hindu princes founded by Raja Kans who, according to all 
accounts, was a Hindu bigot and ruled from 1407 to 1414, 
though without full royal titles. His son and grandson 
turned converts to Islam and were probably responsible for 
the large-scale conversion of the people of East Bengal 
which is even now marked by a Muslim majority. The 
line was expelled in its own turn by a descendant of Ilyas 
Shah. A line of Abyssinian Slaves (Habshis) ruled for a 
few years; and in 1493 the throne passed to a family of 
Arab Sayyids, the first of whom, Husain Shah (1493-1518 

Later Dynasties 

Dynasties bravely resisted the aggressions of 

Sikandar Lodi of Delhi and made a campaign in Assam, 
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His grandson was conquered in 1538 by the Mughal Em- 
peror, Humayuu who lost Bengal soon afterwards to the 
famous Afghan ruler, Sher Khan Sur. The latter proclaimed 
himself king of Bengal and Bihar in 1539. After the Sur 
Dynasty occupied the Delhi throne, Bengal was placed 
under their dependent relatives. In 1563, Sulaiman Khan, 
the Suri governor of Bihar, proclaimed 
Conquest by himself the independent ruler of Bengal 
After his death m 1572, a civil war 
ensued, in the course of which the 
Emperor Akbar was invited to conquer the kingdom. The 
province was formally annexed to Delhi after two cam- 
paigns (1575-76 A.D.), but was not fully subdued till many 
years afterwards. Orissa^' was also conquered by Akbar, 

The continued independence of Bengal is explained 
by the weakness of the Delhi kingdom and the interposition 
of the buffer-state of Jaunpur. The annals of the Bengal 
Sultans are mostly filled with wars ; but some of them 
sympathised with their Hindu subjects, while others were 
enlightened patrons of literature. Nasrat Shah, son of 
Husain Shah, caused the Mahabharata to be translated 
from Samskrit into Bengali. Husain Shah himself is 
mentioned in Bengali literature with affection and respect. 

The Portuguese appeared in Bengal in the reign of 
Kasrat Shah, in 1528 ; and their misconduct in Chittagong 
led to reprisals in the course of which they burnt the port. 

Jaunpur 

Khwaja Jahan, the minister of the last of the Tughlaks, 
deserted his powerless master and founded an independent 
dynasty at Jaunpur, a city built by Piruz Tughlak on the 

* Orissa’s history is dark for some centuries after ICharavela. 
Yayati Kesari expelled the Yavana rulers in 474 A.D. ; and his suc- 
, eessors, known as the Kesari Dynasty, ruled 

Orissa down to 1132 A.D., with their capital at Jajpur. 

The Eastern Ganges said to be of South 
Indian origin, succeeded and ruled till about the middle of the 
fifteenth oentury.Then followed the Surya Dynasty of which Pratapa 
Rudra Gajapati (1504-32) was very important. The latter’s rainia- 
ter usurped the throne ; his example was followed by hia own 
minister, who, in turn, was conquered by Baud Khan of Bengal. 
The Afghan rule in Orissa was finally destroyed only about 1600A.D. 
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banks of the Gumti, in honour of his cousin and predecessor, 
Muhammad bin Tughiak. Khwaja Jahan 
The Sharqi king- received from the Tughlaks the title of 
1394-147^?^ ' Maliku’s-Sharq (Lord of the East) aud 
soon became so powerful that he is said 
to have received tribute from the rulers of Lakhnauti and 
Jajnagar, Ibrahim Shah Sharqi (1403-1436 A.D.), was a 
ruler of considerable talents ; he took 
Shah Kanauj from Delhi, built up an efficient 
system of administration, encouraged art 
and architecture, invited many learned men to his court 
and made Jaunpur a famous centra of Muslim learning in 
the East/' Ibrahim threatened Delhi itself about 1427, 
and fought with the ruler of M-alwa for the possession of 
Kalpi on the Jumna. 


Ibrahim’s son, Mahmud, continued the contest with 
the Malwa ruler, threatened Delhi in 1452, captured Chunar 
near Benares and even invaded Orissa. 
Hussain Shah The last king, Hussain Shah (1459-76 
^h^rqi: i4{59-76 invaded Orissa, compelled the 

ruler of Gwalior to pay tribute and in 
1473 actually attacked 'Delhi and occupied its suburbs- 
He was defeated by, and had to retire before, Buhlul Lodi, 
He repeated the attempt in the following year, but got no 
better result. The Delhi troops under Buhlul Lodi then 
advanced and took Jaunpur. Hussain Shah was expelled ; 
and the kingdom was put in charge of a son of Buhlul Lodi. 
The new ruler of Jaunpur intrigued with the expelled Hussain 
and revolted against his brother, Sikandar Lodi, Sultan of 
Delhi, and was defeated in 1493. The 
The end of the Sharqi kingdom was extinguished; and 
Sharqi king om Hussain Shah ended his days as a refugee 

in Bengal. There was a short-lived attempt made by 
Sikandar Lodi to revive this kingdom as an appanage for 
his second son, Jalal Khan. ** The perturbed state of the 
rest of India gave to this short-lived (Sharqi) dynasty a 
greater prominence than its power would otherwise have 

* Ibrahim is called by one w'riter this Medici of the East,’* 
He fiaiahed the famous Atala Mosque which indicates his fine arobi- 
teetural tastes. {Vide Fuhrer : The Sharqi ArchUeciure of Jaunpur : 
and Mummad Fasihu’d-dia ; The Kings of the East (p, 45), 

11—13 
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conferred upon it. The Shnrqi capital was the resort of 
many learned men, and the fine buildings there erected 
survive, an object of our admiration, to the present day.”* 
Jaunpar was famous for its beautiful buildings as well as 
for its learned men ; it earned and deserved its title of 
**tlie Shiraz of India,” Its mosques have a peculiar 
character. 

Kashmir 

Kashmir remained for long inaccessible to the in- 
vasions of the Muham/nadans, but was consumed by in- 
ternal discord and civil strife which 
Kashmir became particularly marked after the 

death of Jayasimha (1128-1155) who was a very strong 
ruler. Por nearly two centuries from his death, the king- 
dom produced no ruler strong or skilful enough to consolidate 
the government; ‘^if the valley escaped being annexed by 
the Muhammadan rulers of India, it was due to its natural 
isolation and the physical difficulties its conquest ofiered, 
rather than to its military strength and abundance of 
resources.” f The ruler of Kandahar invaded the valley and 
returned with a large booty, early in the 
Shah Mir as- fourteenth century. A Persian adven- 
turer, Shah Mir, took advantage of this 
confusion, destroyed the last representa- 
tives of Hindu rule and became the ruler of the country 
in 1337-38 A.D, Under him and his successors, Islam 
gradually spread ; and a majority of the population 
were converted to the new faith. Hindu images were 
replaced by those of Muslim saints in the same old 
places of worship; but the people retained their old manners, 
customs and even superstitions. The rulers were largely 
tolerant of the religious prejudices of their subjects. Shah 
Mir used his power wisely and beneficently, removed many 
arbitrary and vexatious imposts and fixed the land-revenue 
at one-sixth of the produce. Twelve of Shah Mir’s descen- 
dants ruled the kingdom. The most celebrated of these 
were Sikandar, the Idol-Breaker (1386-1410 A.D.), and 

W. Irvine in tbe/mpm'a/ Gazetteer (New Edition), Vol. II, p 875, 

f R. C. Kak : An' Outline of the History of Kashmir (in A Quids 
Kashmir Monuments], 
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Zainu 1 Abidin (1421 A.D, acc,) Sikaiidar greatly promoted 
conversions to Islam, and by a timely submission to Timur 
saved the country from the latter. Sikandar and his equally 
bigoted minister destroyed most of the famous Hindu 
temples and forcibly converted many Brahmans of the land. 
To-day there are only a little over 500 Hindus to every 
l0,0l>0 of the populacion in the land, Ziiau'i Abidin may 
be regarded as ''the Abkar of Kashmir/’ 
f42iV2 ^ prosperous reign and 

ruled till 1472 A.D. He was tolerant of 
the Hindus, had a number of S tm^krit works, like the 
IlaJiabharata and Rajatarangini of Kalhana, translated 
into Persian, maintained a magnificent court, renovated the 
irrigation channels which had gone out of use and gave a 
strong impetus to the manutaciure of shawls, paper and 


embroidered tapestry. He was the ^Bad Sliah,^ the Great 
King, par eixellence, of Kashmir. 

On account of confusion that prevailed in the land for 
the next half a century, Mirza Haidtr Doghlat a cousin of 
^ , the Mughal Emperor Babar, invaded 

of the kingdom Kashmir, conquered it and ruled over it, 
by the Mughais : nominally on behalf of the Emperor 
1536 A.D. Humayun, till 1551. After him the old 

dynasty was restored, but it was quickly superseded by a 
Chakk (Tsak) leader, Ghazi Shah, w^hose line ruled the land 
for nearly thirty years. Owing to internal dissensions, their 
hold was greatly weakened ; and the land was finally occu- 
pied by the Mughais (1586 A.D.), The ruler abdicated and 
was enrolled among the nobles of Akbar’s court. Akbar made 
a journey to the Vale of Kashmir, soon after its acquisition. 
He twice repeated his visit. The valley became the favou- 
rite summer resort of his successors and still maintains 
its celebrity as the most delicious spot in Asia, or in 
the world,” 


Sind and Multan 


The province of Sind was seldom under the authority 
of Delhi. It was for long under rulers who claimed to 
represent the Caliphs, but had contrived 
Si^d to become hereditary. In 1010 it was 

conquered by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna 
and remained under the authority of his dynasty till 1053, 
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when the Sumras,^ a local Rajput clan, gained power ; and 
they contrived to rule over Lower Sind for nearly 300 years 
(1050-1351 A.D.). They became converts to Mam. Their 
power was neither extensive nor absolute and they were 
subject to periodical invasions from Delhi and incursions 
by the Mughals. Nasiru’d-din Kubaioha overran Multan 
and XJchch and established his supremacy over the Sumra 
chiefs* Muhammad bin Tiighlak and his successor asserted 
their authority over the province ; and 
The Sammahs Tughlak got a victory over the Jam 

of Thatta. About 1351 the Sumras were superseded by 
another local tribe, the Sammahs, whose founder claimed 
descent from Jamshid and was known as the Jam, and who 


ruled from Thatta. The Sammahs were probably also of 

Rajput origin: and like the Sumi'as. they 
Later Rulers . ^ * n ^ j V t 

also were (jmckly converted to Islam. 

They were extinguished by the rise of the Arghuns, a 
family of adventurers descended from the great Chinghiz 
Khan, who extended their power into the province from 
their base in Kandahar. They were soon driven from 
Kandahar by Babar, the founder of the Mughal Empire, and 
The Mughals were confined to Sind. Humayun spent 

absorb Sind * some time in Sind, in the course of his 

1591-92 A.D. wanderings. The Arghuns were followed 

in 1644 by another branch of the same family which had 
the title of Tarkhan, These Tarkhans continued to rule the 
province until it was annexed to the Mughal Empire by 
Akbar in 1692 A.D, 


Multan had been attached to the Delhi empire ever 
since Altamish defeated Kuhaicha down to the invasion of 
Multan Tamerlane. It broke away completely 

from Delhi in the time of the Sayyids 
and came under the rule of an Arab Shaik family, the 
Langhas. The last of the line was overthrown by Shah 
Hussain Arghun of Sind in 1625. Multan came to be re- 
united to Delhi under Humayun. 

* For a full account, see Elliot and Dowson, Vol, I (Appendix), 
pp. 483, et seq. 
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Gujarat 

The fertile and wealthy kingdom of Gujarat^ was for 
long free from subjection to Muhammadan rule owing to its 
. ‘ 'inaccessible position beyond the great 

desert and the hills connecting the Vin- 
dhya with the Aravalli ranges, which rendered it. difficult 
to invade it except by sea/* It was only in 1297 that it 
was permanently annexed to the Sultanate of Delhi ; and 
the governors of that province were not uniformly loyal to 
their masters. At the end of the fourteenth century the 
province became independent again, but under Muslim rule, 
Zafar Khan, its governor, who was the son of a Rajput con- 
vert and was appointed to his post in 
It attains inde- 1391, assumed independence five years 
Muza^ff ar Shah^ later, with the title of Muzaffar Shah.f 

At first his power was very limited ; he 
was surrounded by hostile elements, Rajput rajas and wild 
Bhil tribes, and possessed but a narrow territory between 
the hills and the sea. Ho was, however, a very vigorous 
ruler and extended his authority to Diu and Jhalawar ; and 
he was even in possession of Malwa for a time in 1407, He 
was succeeded by his grandson, Ahmad Shah, who was the 
real founder of Gujarat’s greatness. He built the city of 
Ahmadabad, which became the capital of the kingdom and, 
afterwards, of the governors of the Mu- 
Ahmad Shah: province and is full of the relies of 

^ ^ both the independent Moslem and later 

Mughal rule, particularly of the beautiful Gujarat architeo- 
ture.J The reign of Ahmad Shah was very prosperous ; he 
beautified Ahmadabad with many fine buildings, continued 
his grand-father’s aggressions of Malwa and the work of 
subjugating the Kathiawar Peninsula and waged wars, 
besides, with the Sultans of Khandesh and the Bahmani 
kingdom, Ahmad Shah was a bigoted Mussulman, but he 

^ For its extent and prosperity, see Smith ; Oxford History of 
India (1919); pp. ^167-68. The latest account of Gujarat is the 
History of Gujarat by M. S. Commissariat (1940) which begins from 
1297. 

t The date of his assumption of independence is given also aa 
1401 A.D. and 1403-4 A.D. 

I Burgess : IHuhaniynadan. Architecture of Gujarai\ MtihaTTiifiadan 
Af^hUecture of Ahmadabad (A* Sn Tf. /.) 
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maintained good order in his own kingdom, dispensing even 
Muhammad and impartial justice. The next impor- 


Shah Bigarah : 
(1468-I5il A. D.) 


His achievements 


tant king was Muhammad Shah Bigarah 
(1458-1511 A,D.), a grandson of Ahmad 
Shah, who was the greatest ruler of the dynasty. He carried 
on the traditional wars with Khandesh and Malwa, reduced 
the hill -fortresses of Champanir and Girnar in Kathiawar, 
overran Outch and even penetrated to 
the delta of the Indus, the Baluchi 
tribes of wliich he subjugated. He kept a large fleet to 
subdue the pirates of the islands and of Bwaraka. He also 
attacked, towards the end of the reign, the Portuguese who 
had beeoase a formidable power on the west coast. He 
allied himself with the Mamluk Sultan of Egypt and made 
a bold attack on the Portuguese fleet in orter to recover 
the trade that had passed into the latter’s hands. His 
victory of 1508 was, however, followed by a greater Portu- 
guese triumph of Diu, a few months later, which gave 
them the undisputed, command over the whole trade 
of the coast and which was won over the combined navies 
of Gujarat and Egypt. + 


Muhammad Shah Bigarah had an extraordinary per- 
sonality ; and he is said to have had such long moustaches 
that he had to tie them over his head ; 
His personality enormous quantity of food and 

meat and was immune against poison. Tales of his personal 
peculiarities spread even to Europe ; and he is said to be 
the original of Samuel Butler’s Prince ‘ whose daily food 
is asp, and basilisk and toad ” According to the chronicler, 
he was the best of all the kings of Gujarat, whether for 
abounding justice and generosity, for success in religious 
war and for the diffusion of the laws of Islam and of 
Mussalmans; for soundness of judgment, alike in boyhood 

* The true interpretation of hia nicknacDe— -Bigarha — is said to 
be two forts, ” having reference to his capture of the two great 
Hindu forts of Champanir and Girnar. 

t The Sultan is said to have employed Venetian eraffcmen in the 
construction of his fleet of galleys at Cambay. The Portuguese and 
Muhammadan historians give different accounts of the first struggle; 
but there was no doubt that the Portuguese received a check then. 
In 1510 the Sultan offered to Albuquerque, the Portuguese Governor 
of Goa, the fort of Diu, 
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(he came to the throne at the age of fourteen), in manhood 
and in old age; for power, for valour and for victory.”* 
Bigarah’s son, MuzafCar Shah II (1511-26 A.D.), tried 
hard to protect the Mussalman king of Malwa against the 
overweening power of the Rana of Me war, Sangram Singh, 
who even threatened an invasion of Gujarat. After two 
short and troubled reigns, came Bahadur Shah who was a 
brave prince and fully maintained the warlike traditions 
of his race. He first interfered in the disorganised affairs 
of the Bahmani Sultans (there were now five independent 
rulers who divided among them the old Bahmani kingdom) 


Bahadur Shah : 
1526-37 A. B. 


and asserted his supremacy over Khandesh and Berar. He 
next marched into Malwa, laid siege to 
Mandu (its capital), captured it and other 
strong forts like Raisin, Bhilsa and 
Ohanderi (1531-32 A.D.). Malwa was annexed to Gujarat^ 
His garrison in the port of Diu successfully repulsed an at- 
tack of the Portuguese. He stormed Chitor, the capital of 
Mewar, inl534; but Hamiyun who had been offended with 
him, came to the rescue of the Rajputs, drove him back into 
Malwa and thence to Champanir, to Cambay and finally to 
Diu, The Mughal Emperor made himself master of 
Gujarat ; but fortunately for Bahadur Shah, he was recalled 
to Agra by the news of Sher Khan’s rebellion in Bengal. 
Bahadur Shah quickly recovered his power and drove 
away the Mughal officials (1535). Shortly afterwards he 
quarrelled with the Portuguese on account of their encroach- 
ments on Diu and was killed iu a scuffle (1537 A.D,), 
Bahadur Shah was a great ruler, noted alike for his con- 
quests and liberality. He should be reckoned as the last 
of the effective rulers of Gujarat. 


After hia death, Gujarat rapidly declined in power ; 
but for nearly forty years the kingdom lived on under 
weak kings and in the midst of civil war 
and confusion. In 1572 Akbar occupied 
the country ; the last king abdicated and 
Mughal rule was established at Ahmada- 
bad. But the dethroned king rebelled in 1583; and 


Later rulers and 
absorption by 
Akbar : 1572-92 
A.D- 


* E, C. Bay ley : Local Muhammadan Dynaaites of Gujarat^ 
p. 181 ; MiraUi-^Sikandari, 
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though he was put down quickly, the Mughals could not 
effectively occupy the province without some punitive 
campaigns which lasted on till 1592-93 A.D., when the 
refugee-king died. 

Malwa 

The central plateau north of the Narmada is a very 
fertile tract and in popular belief immune from famine. It 
is Malwa proper. It was long under the Paramara Eajputs 
who ruled from Dhara. Altamish raided the country and 
demolished the temples of Ujjayini, But it was only under 
Alau’d-din that Muhammadan rule was 
Mussalmaii con- firmly established in the land (a>. 1305 
1305^ * A.D.) and the local Rai slain. Shortly 

before 1389, one Dilawar Khan Ghuri 
became its governor ; he proclaimed his independence in 
1401, in the confusion caused by Timur’s 
the rule of the invasion. He fixed his capital at the 
Hindu town of Dhara. His famous son, 
Hushang Shah (1405-34 A.D.), founded 
the town of Hushangabad on the Narmada and transferred 
his capital to Mandu which he beautified with many build- 
ings. He waged several wars with the Sultan of Gujarat 
with whom he was at last forced to come to terms. He 
imposed tribute on Berar and led an expedition even to 
Jajnagar in Orissa, He was also involved in wars with 
Jauupur in the north and with the Bahmani kingdom in 
the south. Out of all these struggles he escaped uninjured, 
though he had several reverses. On his 
death in 1435 A.D., he was followed by 
1439-1531 A.D. ^ debauchee son who alienated by his 
cruelty the minister, Muhammad Khilji.* 
The latter caused his master to be poisoned and then him- 
self reigned for 33 year3‘(1436-69 A.D.). He was a bigoted 
monarch and good soldier. He was the most famous of 
the Muslim rulers of Malwa ; and the kingdom rose to its 
greatest extent in his reign. As usual, he had to fight with 
the neighbouring ruler of Gujarat (which helped the dis- 
possessed Ghuri family), Jaunpur and the Deccan, as well 

* Muhammad Khilji is highly praised by Ferishta for his great- 
ness and goodness- Ishwari Prasad compares him with Charles XII 
of Sweden for his valour (p. 819). 
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as with the Eajputs of Mewar. His successor, Ghiyasu'U^:', 
din, reigned peacefully for 32 years till iSOL Then there 
was the short and troubled reign of his son, Nasiru'd-din, 
who was suspected of having poisoned his father and 
who died in the midst of a civil war. Mahmud Khilji 
(1511-31 A.D.), the next ruler, was able, with the help of 
Medini Rai, a clever Hindu officer, to establish himself 
permanently. But the Rajput soldiery of Medini Rai who 
were called in to put down the turbulent Muslim oligarchy, 
became too dominant ; and Mahmud had to call in the aid 
of the Sultan of Gujarat in order to expel Medini Rai. He 
was worsted in battle by the famous Sangram Singh of 
Mewar, He interfered in a succession 
dispute in Gujarat, whose successful 
ruler, Bahadur Shah, declared war on 
him, took Mandu, annexed Malwa, im- 
prisoned Mahmud and his family and 
deported them to the fortress of Cham- 
panir (1531 A,D,). Malwa thus became a part of the Gujarat 
kingdom ; a few years later, it was conquered by Humayun 
in the course of his invasion of Gujarat (in 1535) when he 
expelled Bahadur Shah from Mandu. In the following 
year its Mughal governor attempted independence. 

When the Delhi Empire passed into the hands of Sher 
Khan Sur, he put down the turbulent elements and divided 
the country into two parts, entrusting 
Baz Bahadur and them to two of his capable lieutenants. 
Ak^ar*^”l562^ Shuja Khan, the governor of Mandu, 

was left practically independent till his 
death in 1555, when he was followed by his son, Baz 
Bahadur (Miyan Bayazid).* In 1561, Akbar’s generals, (his 
foster-brother, Adham Khan, and Pir Muhammad) reduced 
the country with great acts of cruelty^, and from that time 
Malwa was a subdh of the Mughal Empire, its possession 
being necessary for the subjugation of the Rajput states. 

* Baz Bahadur was the devoted lover of the beaufciful and 
accomplished Rupmati, the princess of Sarangpur. The story of 
their love is the subject of filk-lore and ballads. Rupmati com- 
mitted suicide rather than fall into the hands of the cruel Adham 
Khan who desired to possess her. Baz Bahadur was an accom- 
plished musician and composer of Hindi songs. 

^ 11—14 


Conquest of 
Malwa by Baha- 
dur Shah and 
Humayun ; 
1531-35A.D. 
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Khandesli 


Khandesh 

Khandesh was the second Muhammadan state to 
establish its independence south of the Narmada. It 
comprised the valley of the Tapti and extended to Berar 
on the east. It adjoins Southern Malwa and forms the 
ancient country of Haihaya and Anupadesa. Its ancient 
capital was Mahishmati (Maheswar) on 
the Narmada, Firuz Tughlak entrusted 
the province to a personal follower of his, Malik Raji 
Faruqij who claimed ilrab descent (1370). Malik Raji had 
practically established his independence 
The Faruqi before his death in 1399. His son, Nasir 

Khan, greatly extended his dominion, 
secured the strong hill-fort of Asirgarh from its Hindu 
Ahir ruler, founded Burhanpur on the Tapti and made it 
his capital. He also contrived to come out successful from 
his struggles with the Gujarat and Bahmani Sultans and 
left a prosperous kingdom to his successors. Adil 
Khan II (1457—1503 A.D.) struggled hard to throw off the 
yoke of Gujarat. After 1610, the 
Gujarat kingdom fell into disorder from which it 

was rescued by the strong hand of 
Muhammad Bigarah of Gujarat. “ Protected by and allied 
to the Gujarat kings, the Faruqi house continued ,to take 
its full share in all the wars and disputes of the surrounding 
states.” In 1572, the inevitable process of Mughal inva- 
sions began. In 1595, Raja Ali, the ruler, sided Akbar’s 
son, Murad, who was then engaged in an attack on 
Ahmadnagar. His son Bahadur who 
succeeded him in 1597, foolishly declared 
war on the Mughals, and shut himself 
up in Asirgarh which was taken after a 
The fall of Asirgarh was the end of the 
independence of Khandesh which became the out-post of 
the Mughal advance into the Deccan (1599-1600 A.D.) 


Final conquest 
by Akbar : 
1599 A.D. 


protracted siege. 
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STATE OF NORTHERN INDIA UNDER THE 
SULTANATE OF DELHI (1206-1320 A.D.) 

Section I. The Admcnistr^tive System 
Muslim rule which was established over the greater 
part of Hindustan created new formati\’'e forces of Indian 
culture and built up the ground-work on which Akbar and 
his successors raised their glorious edifice. This period 
extending down to about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, “becomes specially important for a correct appre- 
ciation of the Mughal contribution to Indian society, as 
well as for a proper estimate of the present social develop- 
ments.” We read from a very observant scholar that in 
India “ an apparent want of change does not signify the 
poverty of Indian culture, but only an advanced stage of 
maturity, and is worth a careful study on that account,” 
and that during this period of our study, the Indian culture 
was pushed forward by just such a force as quickens the 
pace of an agricultural society.”* A study of the political 
and economic and other factors which will help a proper 
perspective of social developments will be attempted here 
and in the chapter on the Rajputs. The administrative 
system under the Sultans of Delhi has not received promi- 
nent attention at the hands of historians who have written, 
however, elaborately about the Mughal 
The position of government and its organisation. But 
some details can be learnt about it from 
the chroniclers of the period. The 
Emperor-Sultans of D^liii and the provincial Muslim rulers 
who became independent in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, were sovereign in their own persons and struck 
coins and caused the hhuiba to be read in their own names, 
with a few exceptions like Altamisb. Muhammad bin 
Tughlak and Firuz Tughlak who invoked the aid of the 
Caliph to strengthen their title. Many of the Sultans were 

* K. Md, Ashraf — Lije and Condition of the People of Hindustan 
(1200—1550 A.D.) — J. A. S, B. Vol. I, 1935— p. 108. 


the Emperor- 
Sultans 
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men of comparatively humble and obscure origin and coul 
rest their titles only upon the sword and their own 
strength. The imperial throne was a competitive post ; 
everyone could aspire for it, at the risk of his ’ neck if he 
failed ; it had not become the monopoly of a particular 
dynasty/’ This is the explanation alike of^ the frequent 
military revolutions and changes of rulers and of the 
impossibility of weak men occupying the throne. The 
Sultans claimed, like the Persian monarchs of old, a divine 
superiority, if not for their persons, at least for their office. 
They were, in theory, unlimited despots, bound by no 
law, subject to no checks and guided by no will except 
their own.” 


The authority of the Sultan rested on the support of 
the military class. Monarchy was a non -legal institution 
according to Islamic law ; in India the 


The theory of 

Muslim 

monarchy 


application of this conception produced 
peculiar results. In the first place all 
the distinction between the king de facto 


and the king de jure was lost. The emperor for the time 


being could claim against his opponents all the powers that 


the Shariat (Koranic Law) allows an elected governor 


against rebels. But a successful rebel could claim the 


same privileges against his^ enemies. Monarchy de facto 
was all that mattered no^efinite law could be evolved 


for the succession to the crown. Primogeniture was a 
principle unknown to Muslim law and the consequence was 
that uncertainty of succession and the caprices of the 
Sultans in preferring one son over others produced inter- 
minable wars of succession. Again, this feature induced 
successful rebels to exterminate wholesale the families and 
dynasties of their predecessors. 

The position of the Sultan was thus beset with many 
dangers. He ruled only so long as he was successful. He 


The monarch’s 

autocratic 

powers 


lived in an atmosphere of suspicion and 
distrust, feared a latent rebel or traitor 
in every noble and brother, and had to 


be ever alert and watchfah He had to 


be autocratic as a matter of necessity and use his authority 
in a high*handed manner in order to -nut down hiR enemies. 
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But in this autocratic exercise of power, he was supported 
by the bulk of the people who regarded him as a bulwark 
against civil war and foreign invasion and who alone could 
keep the forces of anarchy in check. His greatest virtue 
was his strength ; weakness was an unpardonable and fatal 
defect ; and weak monarehs were easily kicked off the 
throne. The position of the Sultan was rendered naturally 
all the more potent, because of the habits of ready submis- 
siveness of the mass of the people to any strong and well- 
ordered government and of the reverence for royalty 
inculcated by Hindu institutions and political traditions. 

In all political matters the will of the Emperor-Sultan 
was supreme ; it overrode the principles of Muslim Jaw as 
well as the administrative traditions of the country. And 
these enormous powers he was expected to use for his own 
personal benefit and for the welfare of the generality of his 
subjects.’’ Thus the position of the Sultan differed from 
that of the democr.itic Oaliph of Islam and the limited rule 
of Hindu monarehs. He was not bound down by the 
principles of the Koran ; and strong Sultans like Alau’d-din 
Khilji and Muhammad bin Tughlak 
overrode the rules and decisions of the 
t e ul as Kazis and the Mullas. The Sultanate 

was a secular institution ; the Sultan had to maintain a 
distinction between his private faith and his public duty as 
the ruler of a population, the great majority of whom were 
men of an alien faith and race. This theory of secular 
kingship was clearly set forth by Alau’d-din in the words 
he addressed to the Kizi of Bayana, as quoted by Barani* 
He was the first to develop this theory ; and it was 
furthered by the rationalism of Muhammad bin Tughlak 
which set up the Mull as so much against him that his 
schemes were all bitterly opposed and wrecked. 

But the military class which was the main prop of the 
Sultanate, was largely under the influence of the fanatical 
Ulama who could easily incite them to acts of persecution and 
repression against the Hindus. The Ulama supplied the state 
with most of its lawyers and ofl&oials ; and, naturally, many 
Sultans like Firiiz Tughlak and Sikandar Lodi approximated 
to their ideal of a true Muslim ruler whose duty was to 
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extirpate idolatry and promote the cause of the true reli- 
gion. All the Sultans had to maintain an appearance of 
conformity to the rituals and symbols of Tslam which was 
the only principle of union and cohesion in the conquering 
tribe. It was very difficult even for strong kings like 
Alau'd-din to put down the influence of the priests who 
supported a church-ridden monarchy/' and wanted to 
use the administri'tion as an instrument of conversion and 
bigotry, Nnturaliy enough, they exercised great influence 
in this period, when elements of Hindu resistance were still 
strong in the land. The Sultans confined their main duties 
to jahangiri and jahandari (the conquest and consolidation 
of new territories). They were ever seized with the ambi- 
tion of territorial expansion, until the invasion of the 
Deccan were looked upon as ' a necessary departmental 
section of the administration of empire’/’ Unlimited 
ambition, distant conquests and far-reaching campaigns 
rendered the empire too unwieldy for administrative pur- 
poses and compelled it to sink under its own weight. This 
ideal of conquest was a passion even with the very metho- 
dical and practical Sultan, Balban, 

The government of the Sultans was made up of a num- 
ber of diverse elements.* He and his courtiers breathed 
the atmosphere of Persian pagan rule which had captured 
the imagination of the people and was 
7hVsuit^a“e* praised by great poets like Firdausi. 

The tiTmj was organised on the model 
of the army organisation of the Mongol and Turki tribes. 
Beneath lay, largely undisturbed, the Hindu society snug 
in its village-life and caste-organisation. The isolated life 
of the Indian village and of its groups and its occupational 
outlook on life have never rendered it a very useful asset 
to the larger political life of the country ; nor did they ever 
present any serious problem to 'the central government 
except in cases of infrequent combinations for defence or 
protest against an abnormal act of oppression. 

Between the Sultans and their Hindu subjects ** the 
unifying bond was not a bond of faith ; ” it was that of 

* M. Habib: The Empire oj Delhi in the Middle Ages in The 
Hindustan Review (April, 1924), pp. 285, et seq, Quer^shi ; AdminU-. 
irotion oJ the Sultanate oJ Delhi, 
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sovereign and subject merely. The Hindus wanted to bo 

The bond bet ^lone in tlieir religious affairs ; and 

ween them and for the greater portion of the period tolc* 

their Hindu sub- ration was the general order.'" Of course 
jects ’ i.i_ 

there were cases of oppression, perse- 
cution and temple destruction. These were the inevitable 
accompaniments of the attempts to put down an armed and 
warlike population and keep them firmly under sub- 
jection. The destruction wrought by invaders like Mahmud 
of Ghazna was quite a different affair from the inslances 
of persecution indulged in by Sultans like Alau'd-din and 
Firuz Tughlak. The Sultans could not afford the permanent 
alienation of their Hindu subjects who contributed the 
greater part of their material strength. *'For them, 
communal conflict meant unavoidable ruin.” Many 
Hindus were employed in the army and in the administra- 
tion of the state ; and Hindu converts occupied important 
places and sometimes even usurped the throne. The Hindus^ 
though armed and warlike, were divided into numerous 
castes ; and the Rajputs who were their leaders were ** too 
disunited, too fond of internecine warfare, to combine 
either for internal administration or for external defence.” 
In such a condition the Mussalmans remained the strongest 
of the minorities and naturally enough they were the 
rulers. 

It is difficultto distinguish clearly between the Sultan 
and the state. The monarch exercised considerable 
influence on the private life and the social habits of vari- 
ous classes of the people and he set the tone of society in 
generel. Every Sultan desired that his palaces should 
attract the attention of the people and be a monument of 
his administration. Successive dynasties and individual 
monarchs founded new royal cities equipped with palaces, 
markets, gardens, mosques and ramparts; and the city of 
Delhi came to be composed of several royal cities and forts. 
The royal harems were very extensive establishments ; and 
the mother and the chief wife of the Sultan were very 

* Prof, Ishwari Prasad and some other writers say, however, 
that toleration in the early middle age was not the rule, but the 
exception. 
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exalted personages. The slaves of the royal household 
were recruited from various nationalities, but bound to- 
gether by allegiance to their master and 'were more devoted 
and faithful to him than the officials of the state and the 
nobles. Reference has already been made to the promi- 
nence to which royal slaves attained aud to the services 
rendered by them. Their influence frequently made itself 
felt in the administration. There was a special class of 
courtiers who were the companions and attendants of the 
monarch and indirectly influenced his decisions and the 
policy of the state. Frequently they degenerated into mean 
flatterers of royalty and became discredited. 

The imperial body-guard was under the control of a 
great nobleman and was elaborately organised. There 
we#e also the high officials of the royal household and the 
superintendents of the royal stores or hharkhanas, A sepa- 
rate staff of officers administered the crown lands. By all 
these the dignity of the Sultan was greatly increased. 

The vandalism of Mahmud of Ghazna in Hindustan 
was copied by the Emperors of Delhi in the Deccan/’ They 
felt no duty of tolerance towards those 

Mussalman van- Hindus who were not their subiects • 
dalism inthe t., , 

Deccan natural fanaticism of the Mus- 

salman armies found in the Deccan and 
elsewhere a ** revolutionary and violent explosion/* As in 
the case of Mahmud of Ghazna, an important motive of 
these expeditions was greed for treasure and gold which 
whetted the appetite of fanaticism/^ 

The administration of the state was carried on by the 
Sultan with the help of a number of departments. He 
was the supreme law-giver to the people, 

he^ad ^of^^the ad^ highest judge ; he was 

ministration head of the army and either direo„ 

ted or personally led all campaigns., He 
controlled all affairs with the help of an efficient spy sys- 
tem and, -fa bureaucracy. By means of spies he Jealously 
controlled the governors of provinces as well as the great 
nobles and fief- holders. He controlled the system of 

M. Habib in The Hindustan Review (1924:), p, 289, 
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currency and the markets ; he personally heard complaints 
preferred by his subjects who had personal access to him. 
He patronised men of science and letters, took measures 
for famine and poor relief and interfered with the life of 
the people, “ more than any government is likely to do 
to-day ; ” — his object being to keep his subjects “ in the 
path of righteousness, through a system of warnings and 
punishments.” 

The Sultan maintained a magnificent court and an 
extravagant household, composed largely of slaves, which 
was organised on an elaborate plan. 
JouncilaSwurt imperial council was composed of 

th.6 highest officials and the king^s most 
confidential advisers who discussed every important affair 
and gave their opinion in a fearless manner and whose sup** 
port would greatly strengthen his hands. The imperial 
court was a different body and was a public assembly 
attended with an elaborate etiquette. Durbars were held 
on a number of public occasions when oaths of allegiance 
were taken, mzars were offered and large sums were given 
away in charity. The proceedings at these functions were 
controlled by a number of officials, the chief of whom, the 
barbaJc, is picturesquely described as the ** tongue. ” of the 
Sultan. Everyone had a free right of access to the Sultan 
who heard their appeals and gave final decisions and 
received governors, ambassadors and other high persona- 
ges. These bodies were different from the social or convi- 
vial gatherings of courtiers presided over by the king. 

There were four chief ministries, viz.^ Revenue 
(Diwan-i-W izarat ) ; War (Diwan4-Arz } ; Local and Provin- 
cial Government (Diwan-i-Insha) ; and Markets (Diwan-i- 
Riyasat), The Departments of Justice (presided over by 
the 8sbdru'a-3adr)^ Admiralty and Agriculture were subordi- 
nate ones. 

The wazir supervised the revenue department, col- 
lected the taxes, controlled the tax-collectors {amils) in 
the home provinces who superseded 

The departments hereditary chaud uris and muJcaddams 
of government . , . ^ * , , , , . ^ . t 

m the reign of Aiau d-din, fixed the 

proportion of the produce taken by the state and kept the 
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records. The minister of war was not the commander-in- 
chief; he managed the recruitment of the soldiers, supervised 
the annual musters of the cavalry contingents of the feudal 
nobles, organised the commissariat and the collection of 
spoils in tirues of war and controlled the revenue and land- 
assignments to soldiers. The third minister was the channel 
of communication between the central and provincial 
governments and had to draft letters to the latter. The 
last minister controlled the markets, checked profiteering, 
licensed trades, collected octroi and market duties and dealt 
with famine and other conditions. 

Each city and town had a kazi who settled disputes 
between Mussalmans according to the Koranic law and also 
petty disputes between Hindus and Mussalmans. Criminal 
law was common to both Hindus and Mussalmans and was 
largely secular. The Hindus had their own village pancha- 
yaU for the decision of their civil disputes. There was the 
final appeal to the Sultan who was advised by Brahman 
pandits on questions of Hindu law. 

The admiralty had no effective navy bo supervise; but 
it controlled the traffic on the rivers and regulated ferries. 
The department of agriculture tried to reclaim waste land, 
clear forests, improve irrigation facilities and teach the ryots 
new agricultural methods. 

The working of the departments became complex in 
course of time and required a large number of officials and 

The ministers clerks— thus giving rise to a regular bu- 

and the bureau- reaucracy. Most of the officials were offi- 
cers in the army who were burdened with 
civil duties. They were, many of them, recruited from the 
ranks of slaves who were thought to be the best possible 
guarantee against the universal tendency to local indepen- 
dence. By the time of Alau’d-din, most the Turki slaves 
who had formed the official aristocracy of the thirteenth 
century had been extinguished; and their place was quickly 
taken by native officials, Indian Mussalmans and their 
Hindu allies. 

The possession of elephants and of hoards of gold and 
silver was illegal except in the case of the Sultan or of per- 
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sons specially exempted by him. Elephants formed a very 
useful part of the war-machine ; and hoards of bullion were 
useful in strengthening the position of the monarch in times 
of famine, insecurity and danger. The accumulation of trea, 
sure was a practice hallowed by ancient Hindu tradition. 

The Sultanate of Delhi was the first real attempt made 
at a centralised Indian government which was rendered an 
inevitable necessity owing to the ever 

b^tbe Sulmnat^^^ present danger of Mongol invasions and 
the diaorganisation of the ancient Tillage 
communities T’hich Lnd gone to pieces in the troubled cen- 
turies that went before. The despotic rule of the Sultans 
had proved its utility to the country. The rise of a centra* 
lised government, th ough it was that of the Mussalman, 
was wholesome to the cultivator suffering from the anarchy 
of the nobles and the disorder of the foreign in^rasions. The 
administrative systems of the provincial Mussulman dynas- 
ties were largely modelled on that of Delhi, 


Section IL The Condition of the People 


While Islam spread among the people owing to a variety 
of inducements* and was often enforced, besides, at the 
point of the sword, the Rajputs and other higher castes 
were humbled ; and their political power 
destroyed- But '"the grand spiritual 
heritage of India remained undisturbed.” 
Disabilities were imposed on all non-Muslims ; but conver- 
sions were neither frequent nor systematic. The jaziya 
(poll-tax on unbelievers being theoretically a payment for 


being spared from death) was imposed bj" Firuz Tughlak on 
Brahmans ; and Sikandar Lodi ordered a 


The conditionof 
the Muslims 


wholesale demolition of temfiles. The 
higher offices were tilways held by Mus- 


lims who escaped the rough toil of the husbandman ; their 
lands were taxed lightly, and they of am acquired wealth 
by easy means. Their community soon degenerated in 


vigour and manliness, except when reinforced by constant 


* Like the tenipration of officp', monetary rewards, higher 
political status, freedom from disabilities, etc.; Islam W8S simple m 
its doctrine while irregular unhms between Hindus and MussaJ- 
mans were a further operating factor. 
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immigration from the north. Vices like drinking and 
gaming had to be put down by drastic ordinances, as in 
the case of the regulations issued by Balkan and Alau'd-din* 

The religious classes were the theologians, the ascetics, 
the Sayyids, the Pirs and their descendants. The theologians 
occupied all the judicial and religious offices. The Uiama 
was the body of state theologians and acquired great pro- 
minence in the state.* The Sayyids claimed to be the 
descendants of the Prophet, and large numbers of them 
settled in India from the time of Balkan onwards. There 
were other religious groups under Pirs and Shaikhs, some 
of whom rose to be influential spiritual preceptors and 
superseded the theologians. 

Many of the Muslim nobles were Turkish in race at 
first. Later, Afghans and Mongols were incorporated into 
the nobility. In the thirteenth century the Turkish nobility 
was the chief prop of the Sultanate. Balkan destroyed 
their influence and dissolved their organisation. Alau’d-din 
realised the disloyalty of the foreign nobility ; but Muham- 
mad bin Tughlak deliberately encouraged foreigners who 
came to seek their fortunes in the country. The first Indian 
wazir was Khan-i- Jahan under Firuz Tughlak ; and this 
indicates a certain ra^iprochemerd between the ruling classes 
and the Hindu leaders. 

The Hindus were overtaxed and prevented from acquir- 
ing wealth by a system of heavy taxation. They were 

The depression g^^^rally excluded from higher offices ; 
of the Hindus their standard of living became low; 

and they suffered various humiliations 
as the subject race. Consequently Hindu talent became 
•‘stunted and dwarfed and never got an opportunity of 
showing icself.”f But Hindu genius was not totally blasted 
even in this period of harsh foreign rule ; and the flourish- 
ing of great saints and reformers like Eamananda, Kabir, 
Nanak and Ohaitanya disproves the view that “ Hindu 

* Dr. Ashraf condemns them as a class sometimes wanting in 
piety and regard for truth. 

t Ishwari Prasad (p. 512); and J. N. Sarkar: History of Auranf, 
zib, Vol; III (pp, 296-7). The elucidation of this point should be of 
great interest to all Indian^. 
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intellect had become altogether sterile under the stress of 
Muslim conquest.” 


Features of 
society 


Slaves were imported from many countries ; and even 
Hindu noblemen and chiefs began to employ them for 
military and domestic purposes. Socially slavery seems to 
have been common; but slaves were usually well-treated 
and rose to respectable and even very 
high rank Malik Kafur, Makbal 

Khan, and Khan-i-Jahan). As already 
noted, they formed the main element of the bureaucracy 
for a long time. But all the consequences of slavery on 
society became well marked among the people. Supersti- 
tion and ignorance spread largely among the lower classes 
of the people. The liberty of women was increasingly 
restricted. It was found difficult to get girls married into 
respectable families. Seclusion was recommended for them 
as early as the time of Amir Khashrn, the poet, who advised 
his daughter not to leave the charhha (spinning wheel) and 
always to keep her face towards the wall of the house and 
her back towards the door so that nobody may be able to 
look at her.” The immolation of women in distress was 
common, as well as sati. 


The condition of the villages was very much the same 
as now. They were fewer and generally hedged round ; 

and means of communication were very 
comnuion^ difficult.* Trade, especially along the 

coast and by sea, was properous in Bengal 
and Gujarat in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries^ 
according to the evidence of travellers like Marco Polo, Ibn 
Batuta and Wassaf, Ibn Batuta praised Bengal as a rich 
and fertile province ; and the Doab was noted for its great 
fertility. Alau'd-din kept the prices of commodities very 
low by his tariff legislation; and in the time of Firuz, 
according to the testimony of the historian Afif, commodi- 
ties were very cheap. There were, of course, famines and 
epidemics ; but the rulers had some system of famine and 
poor relief. It was only towards the close of the fourteenth 

* For a description of trade and the chief induetries, se*» Aghraf: 
Life and Condition ofthePeop'e of Hindustan in the J. A. S. B. (1935) 
pp. 206-;325. 
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century that economic distress began to increase intensive- 
ly owing to the prevailing anarchy and was heightened by 
Timur’s invasion. Even then Beng<il* did not seriously 
suffer. Trade conditions began to revive in the latter half 
of the fifteenth century. 

The lower classes among the Mnssalmans were largely 
indistinguishable from the masses among the Hindus. The 
average Hindu convert did not change his old environment 
and eontinu.d to be marked by caste distinctions and a 
general sense of exclusiveness. The different classes of the 
Muslim community generally lived apart from one another^ 
in separate quarters even in the same town. Mussalmans 
who came from foreign countries and were of non-Indian 
origin^ were looked upon as b-^ing socially superior. 

Hindu society was very much in the same condition, 
as it is even to-day, divided into castes and sub-castes. It 
has been stated that, as a result of the Muslim impact, a 
number of old social and legal functions had passed outside 
the operation of caste rules/’ A number of factors worked 
to modify the rigidity of the caste system. The lower class- 
es were not hampered by many of the old restrictions ; and 
in some cases they made notable material progress and 
improved their status. 

From the fourteenth century a modus vivendi began to 
be formed between the Hindus and the Mussalmans which 


Reconciliation 
between the ■ 
Hindus and the 
Muslims 


worked towards a partial reconciliation 
of Hinduism and Islam. f It is claimed 
that “ Indian Islam slowly began to as- 
similate the broad features of Hinduism.” 


The influence of Hindu women in the harems of MussaL 


mans, the effect of converted Hindus upon Muslim society, 
the employment of Hindu ministers and clerks under gov- 
ernment, the engagement of Hindu artisans and craftsmen 


by the ruling class iu the erection of their buildings and 


monuments and the influence of Hindu thought on Sufi 
mystics — these, among others, were the forces working to- 
wards this reconciliation. While some of the rulers (like 


* According fco Mahuan, an interpreter to the Chinese envoy 
who visited Bengal in U06 (quoted by lahwari Prasad ; p. 529). 

An interesting survey is Our JSeritctge by Hurnayun Kabii 
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Firuz and Sikandar Lodi), encouraged the translation of 
Samskrit epics and other works the Hindus of the higher 

classes learnt Persian and studied Isla- 
Promotion of • i*. . t* . 

learning— Urdu ^^0 literature* ‘‘The reconoihation of 

Mussalman and Hindu and the necessi, 
ties of daily intercourse led gradually to the formation of a 
common language, Urdu, which, as its name signifies, was 
at first a camp jargon, formed by the mixture of Arabic, 
Persian and Turki with Western Hindi, the local vernacular 
of the Delhi region. Through the writings of the court- 
poets and historians it developed a literary form and be- 
came the lingua Jranca of Indian Mussalmans*”* 


History writing flourished ; and among the great 
historians of the period may be remembered Minhaju’s- 

Siraj, Barani and Shams-i-Sirai Afif who 
Great Mussal- , , . ... . . , 

man writers mam sources of information for 

later writers. Ainul-Mulk, a great 
nobleman of the Tughlak age, wrote letters and despatches 
which were regarded as models of official correspondence ; 
and they give valuable information regarding the social and 
economic conditions of the land. Jaunpur was a famous 
geat of Arabic learning and Muslim theology ; and a number 
of poets and theologians, like Amir Khushru and Badr-i- 
Chach, flourished at Delhi and elsewhere. The Hindu mind 
also displayed activity in this period in many branches of 
learning like philosophy and jurisprudence. The Hindu 
literary and intellectual revival was an accompaniment and 
largely a consequence of the religious renaissance that ap- 
peared in the country. It will be detailed later in the book. 


The Muslim rule of the country led also to the deve- 
lopment of art on a large scale. The early Muslim rulers 
of the land employed Hindu craftsmen 
who persisted in retaining their own 
ideas and symbols in the structures they 
erected for the conquerors. 


Indo.Mussalman 

architecture 


* Ishwari Prasad, Chapter XIII. Its grammar and structure 
are largely Hindus, while the words are mostly Persian. It shades 
ofl into Hindi by gradations; it was evolved in the Sultanate 
period ; and its first noted writer was Amir Khushru whose Persian 
books contain many Hindi words. (V. A. iSmith ; Oxford History 
of India, p. 269). 
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The lIiHliOiiH ill Tndi’i adiptcd to their own needs the 
features of the in iigtuiouH architecture and developed what 
may be eah-d an Indian Muslim style. The open court of 
the Hindu temple, siirruanded hy chambers or colonnades, 
hmt ilsrdf to conversion for use as a mosque. The temple 
architeeture ihe Chauhaus in Delhi and Ajmer was 
adapted, with Inil few changes, to the use of the Muslim 
conquerors. The pri?u*ipal moimmenis of Kutbu'd-din and 
lilutmish (like the Kutb Mosque at Delhi, the Tomb of 
Akauilsh and the Kutb-Miriar) show Hindu elements and 
were Lirg 'ly ljuiit out of Hindu materials. It was under 


Aiau’d-din Khiiji that a marked change appeared in the 
style of architecture which became more consistently 
Arabic in its design and technique,* Alau’d-din’s fort of 
Siri (near Delhi) and his great gateway 
Its development marked by much magnificence and 

solidity ; while Ghiyasu'd-din Tughlak’s grim fortress of 
Tughlakabad, his son’s city of Jahanpanah and the numer- 
ous mosques and palaces of Firuz attest a continuous ar- 
tistic activity. All the llussalman buildings from the time 
of x41aiTd-din to that of Sher Shah exhibit ‘^a stern simpli- 
city of design in marked contrast to the elaborate orna- 
mentation with which they begand’f But gradually they 
got back to rich sculpture and ornamentation in marble. 
Delhi under Muslim rule quickly asserted its own indivi- 
duality of style ; and the Muslim architecture of the place 
allowed Hindu craftsmanship only a very limited play/’ 
The styles of the buildings of the great provincial 
dynasties show marked individuality. The Sharqi monu- 
ments of Jaunpur were adorned with 

on:he*^pro?Tncill Saracenic gateways and propylons 

dynasties and were possibly influenced by Hindu 

architects. The art of the Sultans of 
Gujarat is richer and more varied than that of Jaunpur 
and the mosques of Ahmadabad are full of Hindu and Jain 


*Pag8: A Historical Meniiir on the Kutht Dzlhi CSAamaitB of the 
Arch. Survey of latlia), p. 3. 

\ See Bargssa an Indian Arehitactare in Th& Imperial Gazetteer^ 
Vo!. II, Oiiapter V ; and The Cambridge History of India. Voi. Ill 
Ch. XXIII. 

t \ fine dascripciou of the Gujarat mouuments is given in Com- 
missariat— of Gujarat (1940). 
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designs with all their elegance and finish. The art of 
Gujarat is regarded as having been more directly iniiuenced 
by the temple architecture of the locality than any other 
phase of Muslim architecture in India. The monuments of 
Mandu (in Malwa) and Gaur and Pandua (in Bengal) arc 
also good fruits of artistic work, but do not show marked 
individuality —'except that the buildings of Gaur have 
pointed arches and a peculiar kind of roof. In Bengal tho 
Muslims adopted the native fashion of building in brick and 
imitated the HLudu methods of adornment. The art of the 
Bahmani Sultans has a rich output ; but, one by one, ail 
these brilliant variant styles* were absorbed, even as the 
kingdoms themselves were, in that of the great Mughal 
Empire. 


* Due, aecording to Fergusson (Hiatory of Indian and Eaatern 
Architecture, Book VII, Chaptei Illh to a Puritanical reaouioii 
against the quasi-Hinduism of earlier examples. 



CHAPTER VIII 
THE EAHMANI KINGDOM 
We liave seen that the eccentric rule of Muhammad bin 
Tughlak was the cause of the many rebellions that broke out 
in the empire between 134:3 and 1351 
Bah^^ani A.D. The Deccan, in particular, was 

kingdom seething with discontent and insurrec- 

tions were more frequent here than in 
any other part of the empire. To keep a strict watch over 
the malcontents, the Tughlak Sultan appointed in 1346, a 
low-born adventurer, x4ziz Himar, as his viceroy at Daulata- 
bad. About the same time he despatched two nobles with 
instructions to bring to his presence in Gujarat the Amirs 
of the Deccan (Daulatabad) whose loyalty he suspected. 
The Amirs obeyed the call of the emperor ; but while half- 
waj*, they took counsel together, slew the imperial guard, 
hastened back to Daulatabad and after looting the treasury, 
proclaimed the independence of the Deccan. One of them, 
an old man. Ismail Makh, was elected king under the 
title of Nasirifd-dio. In great fury, Muhammad bin 
Tughlak hastened to Daulatabad and defeated the rebels in 
a hotly contested battle. He could not remain at Daalata* 
bad to completely put down the revolution as fresh re- 
bellions broke out in Gujarat. Leaving matters to be 
settled by his generals, the Sultan started towards Gujarat, 
In his absence, the imperial forces were defeated by the 
conspirators, prominent among whom was one Hasan Kangu 
(or Gangu). Ismail Makh wisely resigned the royal dignity 
in favour of Hasan, as being the fittest to occupy the 
throne in such stirring times. Hasan consequently ascend- 
ed the throne in Daulatabad in 1347 and assumed the title 
of Alau’d-din Bahman Shah. Four years later, Tughlak 
died ; and his successor, Firuz Shah, was so busy suppress- 
ing rebellions nearer his capital that he had no time to 
think of Deccan afiairs.^ 

At the time of its birth the Bah man i state extended 
from Berai* on the north to the Tungabhadra on the south 
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fhough tlio Hindq rnlors of Vij lyj-imifir and 

fr-^qu ‘utly w.jrred for po.srfeHsion of ihn lldidinr UrKsh 
bfd'wenn thi‘ Krishna ami tlie Tuugihhidra. At riri?t Iho 
petty rulers on tho west coast of the Deccan wer«^ not 
under Bahuiani control; while c istera Telingana on the 
east coast was independent under Kmhayya (or Krishua- 
dcva) Navak of Wa.rang.ii who cliimed to represent the 
Kakatiya dynasty. 

The early career of Ikisan^ the founder of the Bahmani 
dynastj', as given by Ferishta, reads like a romance. He 
was one of the multitude of emigrants 
From peasant to who h;ul to rdi uigc their residence from 
Delhi to Devagiri (Daiilatabid) at the 
behest of the mad Tughlnk. He was born in 12li0 and in 
humble circiuii-stance. He was employed by a Brahman 
of Delhi, Gaiigii, as a field-lal)Ourer. He rose to be a com- 
mander of one hundretl horse. His ambition was roused; 
and he looked to the Djccan, ‘ then the El Dorado of the 
Muhammadan imagination,’ for fresh fields ot adventure. 
He had not to w:iit tong for the realis ition of his dreams. 
Hasan was one of the olHccra selected by Muhammad bin 
Tugblak to accompan.y his viceroy of the Deccan, Kutlugh 
Khan. At Devagiri he won the confidence of the people 
and doubtless enriched himself. An adventurer, he soon 
realised that he could better his prospects by joining the 
small band of foreign amirs who were about to renounce 
their loyalty to Delhi. Hasan was o7 years old wlien he 
became king ; and in the hour of his triumph he did not 
forget his old master, the Brahman Guigu, who was appoin- 
ted his finance minister. 


This account is given b^' Ferishta. It is generally 

assumed by historians who based their account of the 

B'thmanis on Ferishta that Hasan had 

The title Sultan Alaud-dln Hasan^ 

Banmam ^ i ^ ^ 

uanrjii Bnkttmni. ihe real title would 

appear to be ' xAlau’d-din B thman Sh i!i,’ i.e,, Alau-d’din of 

the race of Bahin-m. F-rishta wrongl}" thought that the 

word Bahmiii stood for Ganga, the Brahman— a mistake 

widely repeated by later historians. It should be noted 

ihat Hasan claimed descent from the hero, Bahman, the 
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son of Isfancliyar.^ The name Kanku which occurs in 
inacriptiotis and in the legends on coins was said by 
Ferishta to represent Gangii ; it might really have been a 
carruptioTi of Kaiknus, the name of Bahman’s father. 

The state thus founded by Sultan Hasan and known in 
history as the Bahmani kingdom, extended as far as the 
Tapti on the north and the Tungabhadra 
Krishna, on the south. Its 
boundaries on the east and west varied 
from time to time; audit was only at the close of the 
fifteenth century that it extended from sea to sea. The 
capital of this infant kingdom w^^s at Gulbarga, now in the 
Nizam’s Dominions. Alau’d-din Bah man Shah ^divided 
his kingdom into four provinces or Gulbarga, 

Daulatabad, Berar and Bidar. He placed each in charge 
of a governor who enjoyed large powers. But lest these 
governors should become independent, he frequently under- 
took tours of inspection. His reign was frequently distur- 
bed by rebellions of the Muslim nobles, including old 
Ismail Makh who had resigned the throne to him. Never- 
theless he contrived to capture Goa and other places on the 
west coast and to lead an expedition into Telingana. He 
had the able Saifu’d-din Ghuri, the governor of Gulbarga, 
as his minister, who continued to be the regent or lieute- 
nant of the kingdom till 1378. The Sultan died of malaria 
in February 1358 and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Muhammad Shah I. 

The reign of Muhammad Shah who perfected the 
organisation of the army, was full of bloody wars under- 
taken against the neighbouring ruler of 
s-rid the Raya of Vijayanagar. 
(13584375) latter, imagining that after 

Sultan Alau’d-din, the Bahmani king, 
dom would grow weak, demanded the restoration of all 
lands taken possession of by the Sultan. Muhamad, while 

*Sae Haig^s Landmarks of the Deccan^ p. 3; and Dr. V.A, Smith’s 
Oxford History of India, 1923 edition, p. 275 foot-note. The author 
of the Burhan^uMaasir which is a very good authority for the 
history of the Deccan states that Hasan traced bis pedigree from 
Bahinan bin Isfandiyar. See also Cambridge History, Vol, JII 
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pretending to condder tlie question, secretly prepared for 
war. He first afcta?kcd Warangal on the ground that 
Prince \ iiiayakadeva, son of Krishnacleva, bad seized 
some horses destined for the Sultan. Though defeated, 
the prince was pardoned ; but later, his inBoleaco provoked 
Muhammad Shah into leading another expedition into 
Telingana, capturing his fort- and torturing him to death. 
In the end the Warangul chief had to cede Golconda to the 
Sultan. He also presented to tlie Shah a costh’ gera-set 
throne, originally prepared by Piratapa Rudradeva H for 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, 

The war with Yijayaiiagar was waged on flimsy grounds. 
In a moment of intoxication the Sultan ordered a draft on 
the Vi jayiinagar treasury to be paid to cer- 
His success court^singers of his.^'“ There had 

Vijayanagar been already trouble over the minting 

of gold coins by the Sultan which was 
objected to by the rulers of Vijayvinagar and Warangal 
as tending to the diminution in circulation of their 
own coins. Enraged at this insult, Bukka Riya, the 
Hindu king of Vijayanagar, seized the rich Doab of 
Raichur between the Krishna and the Tungabhadra, 
which was a veritable bone of contention between the two 
powers. Near Adoni, a fortress south of the Tungabhadra, 
a pitched battle took place in which the Hindus were 
routed (1367), In this battle the Muslims employed 
artillery worked by European and Turkish gunners. The 
Hindus also used guns in the campaign, Muhammad Shah 
next invested the great city of Vijayanag ir itself and, after 
considerable trouble, inflicted another defeat oil the Raja, 
killing more than 9,u00 of the latter's forces. Bukka Raya 
sued for peace and agreed to honour the Sultan’s cheque 
on his treasury. According to Ferishta, the Muhammadan 
historian, Muhammad Shah killed in the course of seven- 
teen years nearly 50J,0 .'0 Hindus I He died in 1375. 

The Saltan is said to have been a diligent and 
methodical administrator and reorganised both the 
central and the provincial administration. He instituted 
a Cibbinet of eight mmisfcers ; and these ware the Vakil 

* This is what Ferisbta sayss The real reason for the war was 
Bukka's claim of the Raiehur X)oab. 
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MS .^aUanah (the liouti'nmt of tlio kingdom), the Wazir 
(superintending miiiisfer), the mmisters of finance and 
foreign ailairs, the Xazir (assistant minister of finance), 
the Pi'Shim (associated with the lieutenant of the king- 
dom, the Kotwal (chief of the police and magistrate of the 
capitrd) and tlie Sadr-i-Jaka7i (chief judge and minis- 
ter of reli*jinn and endowments). The royal bodyguard 
consisted of 200 oificers and 4 000 troopers and was divided 
into foiirivliefs. These institutions 1 isted as long as the 
kingdom t„ndured and wi-re cJoseh" imitated by the branch 
Sultanates that rose on its ruins. The Sultan also got from 
the pu]:pet Caliph of Egypt a confirmation of his claim to 
be ‘The King of the Deccan.'' 

Muhammad was succeeded by his eldest son, Mujahid 
Shah, whose firsr act was to order the 
Vijayanagar, in an insolent way* 
to withdraw altogether from the Doab 
where the Hindu ruler possessed a few fortresses. This led 
to a T/ar and the defeat of Bukka Raya.* The victor did 
not live long ; for he was murdered by his uncle, Baud 
Shah, who had been severely reprimanded by the Sultan 
for dereliction of duty. After the murder of Mujahid, his 
sister placed on the throne Muhammad Shah, a grandson of 
Hasan Kangu, the founder of the dynasty. This king was 
a man of peace and fond of poetry and philosophy. He 
invited the great Persian poet, Hafiz, to his court ; but the 
latter had a dread of the sea and sent his excuses in a well- 
known ode. His subjects bestowed on him the title of the 
Second Aristotle.*' He died of fever in 1397 A,D., leaving 
his throne to his eldest son, Ghiyasu*d-din. 

The reign of Ghiyasu'd-din was one of confusion and 
palace revolutions. He was a hot-headed man, fond of 
pleasure and addicted to all kinds of vie©. 

Sid^bamsuM- slaves, Lalchin, had a 

din beautiful daughter whom the Sultan 

wanted for his harem. Lalchin, by a 
clever ruse, caught hold of his master and blinded him. He 
then placed on the throne Ghiyasu’d-din’s brother Sbam- 

^ * This is what Farishta says; Mujahid’s siege of 

Vijayana^av failed. 
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Bu'd-din. But the two daughters of the blinded Sultan, who 
married Finiz Khan and Ahmad Khan respeotirely (the 
sons of D<iud Shah), collected a force, dethroned and put 
out the eyes of Shamsii'd*din and }>utchered the slare, 
Liilchin. This revolution resulted in Firuas Khan ascending 
the throne under the title of Firuz Shah Bulimani (Novem- 
ber 1397). 


Firuz Shah Bahmani, the eighth Sultan (1397-1422 A.D.), 
was one of the most gifted of the Bahmani rulers. In his 
time the kingdom attained to his highest 
^^397 ufi] ' prosperity. He paid great attention to 
the import trade of the country. The 
ports of Goa and Chaul were regularly visited by foreign 
vessels. The Sultcin appreciated talent wherever it was 
found and always surrounded himself with eminent men. 
He had a weakness for women and his harem was full of 


them. It is said that he married 300 ladies belonging to 
various nationalities ; and he was able to converse with each 
of them in her own language. Firuz re-organised the ad- 
ministrative machinery of the kingdom and employed Brah- 
mans extensively in important posts. He was a sincere 
but not a fanatic, Muslim; and it was only after some years, 
after his accession that he degenerated into a voluptuous 
and jaded ruler. He patronised the well-known saint, Gisu 
Daraz, who came from Delhi and settled at Gulbarga. 


Firuz Shah was also a great soldier. He undertook 
twenty -four campaigns and thereb}^ acquired the greater 
part of Telingana, Two of his campaigns 
His wars deserve to be noticed. The long truce 

between the Bahmani kingdom and Vijayanagar was un„ 
fortunately broken by the impetuous action of Prince Bukka, 
the son of Harihara II, who had succeeded to the throne after 
Bukka Raya. This prince suddenly overran the Raichur 
Doab, and reached the southern bank of the Krishna. Taken 
by surprise, Firuz was baffled, but a Kazi volunteered to 
bring about the assassination of the hot-headed Bukka.* 
Disguising himself as a musician, the Kazi befriended a 
dancing-girl in the camp of Prince Bukki and while giving 

=*f-This fanciful account is by Ferishta, 
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a performance in the latter’s presence plunged a dagger 
into the lieart of Bukka. who died. Great confusion prevailed 
in the Hindu camp; and Firiiz, taking advantage of it, 
crossed the Krishna and massacred the entire Hindu force. 
The aged Harihara paid a penalty of £400,000 for the insen- 
sate foliy of his son. 

The thijer inUe worthy episode in the history of Firuz 
was connectoil with Nihal, a beautiful girl of the goldsmith 
caste, who was the innocent cause of a big 


Nihal, thti 
Beautiful 


struggle between the Bahmani kingdom 
and Vijayanagar. Carefully trained by 


a Brahman to dance and sing, Xihai was loved by Devaraya 


who succeeded Harihara. Nihai of Mudkal, in the Doab, 


did not care to return his love as she believed she was 


destined to marry a Muslim sovereign. Devaraya sent a 
large force into the Doab in pursuit of the girl. War ensued; 
for Firuz, in his wrath at this unprovoked attack, let loose 
his forces on Vijayanagar, slaughtered as many as he could 
and force Devaraya to give his daughter in marriage to 
him — humiliation which was keenly felt by the Hindus.^ 
Bankapur and other districts were ceded to the Sultan as 
dowry. Nihal, the cause of the war, was subseq[uently 
married to the son of Firuz. 

About 1420, Firuz led an unprovoked attack against 
Pangal, a strong fortress on the frontier of the Warangai 


Reverses of 
Firuz 


state. The Warangai chief, assisted by 
Devaraya II of Vijayanagar, resisted the 


invasion and scattered the invading 
forces. The whole Doab would now have fallen to Devaraya 
but for the energy and bravery displayed by the brother of 
the Sultan, Ahmad Khan, who contrived to get Firuz to 
resign the throne and had himself recognised as Sultan by 
the army. Shortly after his resignation, Firuz died. 

Firuz was a great builder. He built a city not far off 
from Guibarga and named it Firuzabad. He adorned Gul- 


Buil dings 


barga with many edifices, the most 
notable being the principal mosque.f 


^Perishta: But the BurhanH-Masir, a better authority,makes no 
mention of this marriage. Penshta’s story is doubtful. 


fO. Yazdftfii : The Great Mosque of Guibarga in Islamic Gulture^ 
YoL II, Part 1. 
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Hasan Kluni. tbe eldi^st son of Firiiz Shah, .provo.rt him- 
self worthless to govern a king<lom whioh re.jnirod a hardy 
soldier <o nianago its affairs. Besides, 
NihiT Hasan gave himself up entire] j to the 

beautiful Xihal, So the disgusted nobi- 
lity accepted Ahmad Khmi as their Sultan. 


Ahmad Shah (1422-1135} carried on the traditional war 
with the Hindu kingdom of Yijayanagar. He pillaged and 
destroyed the country around the Hindu 
committed atrocities that beg- 
gared description. It is stated that after 
the war the number of Hindus slain amounted to twenty 
thousand he halted three days and made a festival in 
celebration of the bloody event ” —an action which earned 
for the vSultan, the title of Wall or Saint. Ultimately the 
Raja of Vijayanagar, finding resistance hopeless, sued for 
peace which was granted on the Sultan's own terms. 


Ahmad next marched north towards Warangal, besieg- 
ed the city, killed its chief and annexed the whole of the 
country (1423). The only reverse that he sustained during 
his reign was at the hands of the Saltan of Gujarat, due to 
a mistake on the part of his general. Ahmad Shah extend- 
ed his conquests to Elichpur and rebuilt the hill-forts of 
Gawdlgarh and Narnala to protect bis northern frontier. He 
died after a reign of nearly thirteen years (Feb. 1435). Before 
his death, the Sultan changed his capital from Gulbarga to 
Bidar which occupied the site of ancient 
Spital^ Vidarbha (1429) sixty miles north-east 

of the former capital. Meadows Taylor 
fully justifies such a change owing to the better climate of 
Bidar, its excellent fortifications and its strategic position. 
Ahnaad Shah was superstitious and fanatic, though it is 
said that he was converted to the Shiah faith under the in- 
fluence of a Persian saint. He also ordered the composition 
ol iht Bahman-Nama, a versified history of the Bahmani 
dynasty, which has been unf ortun itely lost. 

The new king was Alau'd-din Shah (1435-1457}the eldest 
son of Ahmad Sliih. His early da3^3 as the Bahmani ruler 
were full of domestic troubles. His brother, Muhammad 
11—17 
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Khan, rebelled and attempted to get the throne. He was 
however d‘' feated and pardoned. Next, 
45^/^ trouble came from his wife, Malika 
J.dian, who invoked the aid of her father, 
the king of Khand'-sli, agiinst her husband, as the latter 
transferred Ids aliVetions to the daughter of a Konkan 
baron. Nasir Khan, the Khandesh ruler, got the assistance 
of the king of Guj irai and some Peooan nobles, and invad- 


ed B-r.ir. AiauM-d'n came out successful from the contest. 
He tveicomed his vicrorious general Maliku’i'Tujar, the 
governor of Daulatab'td. the leader of the foreign 
party and a Persian, and showered honours on him 
and other foreign officers. This tactless act led to bitter 
internal feuds between the Shiahs and the Sunnis^ 
(foreigners and Deccanis) which in the end broke up the 
unity of the Muslim dominion in the Deccan, It may be 
noted that the Muhammadans of the Deccan in the mediaeval 
times were sharply divided into two sections, the Shiahs and 
the Stinnis. Muslims of foreign extraction who entered India 
as adventurers, such as the Mughals, Persians, Turks, and 
Arabs were Shiahs. The Sunnis were 
vSunnis Deccani Muslims; and most of them were 

converted Hindus. The latter had the 
support of the Abyssinian settlers in the country. In point 
of military valour and general political intelligence, the 
foreigners excelled the Sunnis and hence they were 
frequently employed by the local Muhammadan rulers 
as civil servants and leaders of troops. Most of the 
founder’s followers were foreigners of whom successive 
waves regularly came to settle in the country. Even during 
the time of Alau’d-din, the Deccani party lost no oppor- 
tunity to destroy the foreign favourites of the king by 
trumping up false accusations against them. On one occasion 
when a small force was despatched by Alau’d-din against 
the Konkan, the imperial forces under Maliku’l-Tujar were 
beguiled and a large number treacherously done to death by 
the Deccani chiefs who later on began to accuse the Shiah 
chief of treachery. Alaffid-din, however, found out the real 
truth and punished the Deccani party. The last act of this 
king was the suppression of a revolt headed by his nephew, 
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Sikanclar TIb^ Sultan continuorl tlit‘ npvi'r-iu*ir]ir)^ 

Htrir; 5 ;ile with Vij n'ao'iii ir whose ruler iuid ujrekly re- 
or^'iuised his army l»y iax'raithi '4 a large nuriilssTof ^lushuu^, 
mostly: mounted foreign archers, and now invaded the 
Raiehur Do.-ib and c J.pfiired !\Iurlgal, ravaging the country 
as far as Bijapiir* In the end I he HinJus sued for peace* 

Section IL The Decline and Biieak-up of the State 


The next reign was tkat of Humayun, a tyrant of the 
worst ty^pe who favour the party of 
foreigners and wliosp death after a short 
reign of three years was hailed with joy 
by the people. 


Humaynn, the 
Zalim (1457. 
1461) 


The tyrant ilumayun, niokr^tm‘-ai Z ilirn (oppressor)" 
had a son to sneered him, X'ztm Sh ih, a boy of nine. The 
queen mol her acted as regent and very energetically 
defended Waraiigil against the Orissa 
(1461-1463) ruler who invaded it on behalf of a scion 

of the old Warang/il house. The boy-king 
died of heart failure in tluly 1463. 


He was succeeded by his younger brother, Muhaminad 
Shah III (1463- 1482), in whose time the Bahmani kingdom 
attained to its zenith. But with his 
^^^ni^f463 death its disruption also commenced. The 
1482; chief military exploits of the Sultan who 

was the last of the great Bahmanis were 
the recovery of Belg ium and Gua from the Hindu ruler of 
Vijayanagir, h’s subjugation of the feudal lord of Konda- 
palii for an act of disloyally and a raid for booty on 
Conjeevaram. t While at Kondapallij he destroyed a 
Hindu temple aii'l murdered the. Bralimui priests, an act 
which, while it brought him the title of Gbazi, was looked 
upon by the Deoe.ini Aliihamm ulans as foreboding nothing 
but evil for the Bahmanis. But the foulest deed of this 


^ According to the lihroiii^-d 'r, tor ■;*- nearer oi hU (Sultan *d) 
wrath ever oortsurBed both !l!n hi an i M alike, the broker 

of his fury sold at one price th-^ g i ly ond the and the 

executioner of punishment slew vvliola families for a single 
faulty’ 

t Sewell denies the trutii of this rakh 
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Sultan was the murder of his own minister, Khwaja 
Mahmud Gawan, then aeventy-eight years old.''' 

There were, as has already been stated, two parties in 
the country, the party of foreigners (Persians, Mughals and 
others) and the Deccani ’ party (being 
mostly local Muhammadans). The king- 
dom had outgrown its old limits. It 
now extended from the eastern to the western sea. The 
provinces of Gulbarga and I>dulatabad had been doubled 
in area ; and Telingana had been more than doubled and 
had been extended to Rajahmundry and beyond. Mahmud 
Gawan who had been given the title of Amiru’l-Umara was 
the governor of G-ulbarga ; and another foreign noble, 
Yusuf Adil Khan, was the governor of D lulatabad. Telin- 
gana was held by Malik Hasan and Berar was nnder 
another Deccani. Gawan’s plan was to divide each of 
these four provinces into two ; thus Telingana would he 
divided into the two provinces of Rajahmundry and 
Warangal ; Berar into Gawilgarh (north) and Mahur (south); 
Daulatabad into those of Diulutabad on the east and 
Junnair on the west ; and Gulbarga into those of Belgaum 
on the west and Gulbarga on the east. The governors of 
these new provinces were to have their powers curtailed in 
other ways ; crown lands and many forts were taken off 
from their jurisdiction. These new provinces were fairly 
divided between the Deccanis and the foreigners. The 
Deccanis were jealous of the growing power of the Persian 
minister, Mahmud Gawan, and plotted against; his life. 
They forged a letter bearing the signature of the minister 
and addressed to the Raja of Orissa, wherein Mahmud 
Gawan was made to say that he was tired of the drunken 
follies of the Sultan and would help the Orissa ruler to 
invade the kingdom with a view to the future partition of 

Murder of between themselves. To this 

Mubunud Gawan they affixed the seal of Gawan 

which they obtained through a slave. 
The plotters further contrived to place the forged note 
before the Saltan when he was in a state of intoxication. 

this minister in gherwsni Muhmud Qawan 
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lIuIiaiHOiad Shah, without, ascertaining the truth of the 
matter, had the minister !»rought b»‘ff)re hhn and ordered 
his execution. This brutal murder of Gawan who, more 
than any one else, was responsible for administrative pro- 
gress in the Bahmini kingdom, sent a thriii of indignation 
throughout the vSulfcan's dominions and directly paved the 
way for its break-up. Gawan had served ilie dynasty 
loyally for thirty-five years; and had he lived, he might 
have even patched up the feud between the two parties. 
As it ^vas, the Sultan was deserted by the foreigners and 
also by a section of the Deccanis. 


The next reign, thit of Mahmud Shah (14S2-15LS), son 
of the murderer of Gawan, was an unceasing tale of murder 
and intrigue. Daring his time the various provincial gov- 
ernors beexme pr.ictieally inde]>endent : 

contrived to set up a separate 
government m his jiinsdiction. The 
first to do so were Yusuf Adil Khan of Bijapur and Ima- 
dud-Mulk of B- rar. The former had a romantic career. 
A younger brother of Sultan Muhammad II, who stormed 
Constantinople, be escaped the fury of bis brother who 
ordered lus execution, through the love of his mother who 
substituted for her son a G^iorgiau slave and sent him in 
disguise to Alexandria, When he was sixteen years old, 
his nurse divulged his secret. To escape 
Ills brother’s vengeance, he fled to Shi- 
raz. He reached India in 145h, w%as 
entrapped by a merchint and sold a;i Bidar as a Georgian 
slave toGiwan. U ider Giwan he rose to the high posi- 
tion of governor ot Diulatabad, the highest po^t that could 
be held by any in the service of the Bahmitiis. Soon 
after the murder of his mister, Yusuf extorted from the 
Sultan the government of Bijapur, while his two con- 
federates obtained the governorship of the two Berars. 
Later on, in the reign of Mahmud Shah, Muhammad 
Ill’s successor, one Malik Ahmed, a oonvertt-d Hindu 
of the Deccani party and a son of Mulk 

who had succeeded Gawan as the minisrer, set him- 
self up as the ruler of Ahmadnagar, This example was 
promptly followed by Yusuf Adil Khan, who actually 


Career of Yusuf 
Adil Shah 
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crowned himself as kinir of Bijipur and thus started the 
Adil Shalii dj'tiasry there. In 1490 the rulers of Ahmad- 
nagar, Bijapiir and Berur are said to have formally assumed 
independence. Their dynasties were known, from the titles 
borne by the found m’s, as the 2^12; im Sliahi, the Adil Shahi 
and the Imud Shahi lines. Except the Nizam Shahi ruler, 
the others continued to profess loyalty to the Bahmani 
Sultan, in of their practicil independence. The 

goveranr Telingana, Kutbud-Mulk, founded the Kutb 
Shahi iin3 ol Goleoncla. Only Bidar now remained to the 
Bafimanis who were wholly under the influence of their 
minister, Qisim Barid. Qisim Barid proclaimed his in- 
dependent rule in 1492 ; but he was conciliated by the 
Sultan and given the title of Amir Jumla (prime minister). 
The puppet kings, who followed Muhammad Shah III, lost 
even Bidar; one of the family of Qisim Birid who acted 
as minister, drove away the last of the Bahmanis, Kali- 
mulla, and reigned in his stead, thus 
otthe establishing the Barid Shahi dynasty of 
Bidar. Kalimulla besought in vain the 
help of the Mughal Emperor, Babar, who at this time had 
won the battle of Panipat. That warrior had much to do 
for his own power. The great kingdom established by 
Sultan Alau’d-din Bahman Shah was thus split up by 1526 
into fiive separate and independent Sultanates — Berar and 
Ahmadaagar in the north, Bijapur and Golconda in the 
south, and Bidar in the centre. There were eighteen kings 
of the Bahmani line ; many of them were addicted to 
drink ; and some were bigots. Their relations with their 
subjects differed but little from those of the other rulers of 
those days. The disruption of the kingdom was due largely 
to the degeneracy of the later Bihmanis and to their 
subserviency to ministers whom the provincial governors 
would not accept as masters.” 


Section III. The Deccan Sultanates 
la the previous section we saw how the Bahmani 


The five 
Sultanates 


kingdom was split up into five inde- 
pendent Sultanates. These were (1) the 
Imad Shahi dynasty of Berar, (2) the 


Barid Shahi dynasty of Bidar, (3) the Kutb Shahi dynasty 
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of Golocada, (4) the Nizam Shahi d>'iiasty of Ahmudnagar 
and (3) the Adil Shahi dyiiivsty of Bijapur. The parpoae of 
this section is to sketch in rough outline how these 
Sultanates flourished and were later absorbed in the Mughal 
empire. 

Of these five states, Bijapur, Golconda and Ahmad- 
nagar were large and powerful. Yusuf Adil Shah and Kuls 
Kutb Shah, the founders, respectively, of the Bijapur and 
Golconda states, were Shiahs ; and Burhan, the son and 
successor of Ahmad Nizam Shah, was 

The politics of converted to that faith while most of 
me snares , 

his successors were Shiah also, Tha 

small Sunni state of Berar was absorbed by Ahmadnagarin 
15T4, and Bidar was swallowed up by Bijapur in 1610. In 
spite of frequent intermarriages, community of religion and 
common interest against external foes, the three larger 
states were frequently at war with one another; the smaller 
states were prolonged in their existence by the mutual 
jealousies of the larger ones. None put forth its full 
strength to avert the common danger from the Mughals. 
The occasional defection of the Adil Shahis from the Shiah 
faith revived the feuds between the Deccanis and the 
foreigners ; while minor frontier disputes between Bijapur 
and Ahmadnagar and between the latter and Berar were 
productive of causes of war. It is enough to know that 
Bijapur and Ahmadnagar were almost always at war. The 
chief cause of their never-ending struggle was the frontier 
fortress of Sholapur. During this period of war Golconda 
attempted to maintain the balance of power as the destruc-* 
tion of either of the belligerent states meant danger to her 
very existence, BerpiF also played her part in this game 
astutely enough, 

Berar 

From the beginning, Berar had cause of quarrel with 
Ahmadnagar. Within the borders of Berar there were the 
town and district of Batfari, which 
Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar 
claimed as the patrimony of his Brahman ancestors* This 
led to war between Berar and Ahmadnagar. At one stage 
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in tb<’! Al»ui^d-flin Iniiicl Shab. invoked the aid of 

Bahadur Shah of (hijarat (1529). This was an ill- 
cotu'oivi <1 iiH^.nbUiVj as it gave the ambitious Gujarat ruler 
a hold in Gie alTairs of thf^ D.^ccau ‘ which seemed at one 
time llkelr to hf 3 C 0 LBe permanent.’* Berar thus hated 
Ahmadn-igir : and when the latter state joined the confe- 
deracy against Vijayanagar, to be narrated presently, it 
held siilk'iily aloof, A-ifter the battle of Talikota (1565), 
the 3Iuslirn >1'Ues wantrd to punish Berar for her neutrality. 
Bijapnr and Ahni:idiiagar invaded the little principality. 
In the meanwhile, a revolution had taken place in Berar. 
Biirhan Imad Shah, the last king of the Imad Shahi dynasty 
was dethroned ; and power passed into the hands of his 
minister, Tufal Khan, This revolution furnished another 
pretext for Murtaza Xizam Shah of Ahmadnagar to invade 
Berar (1572). He came with a large force ostensibly to 
restore Burhan to his throne, but in reality to annex 
Berar to his own kingdom. In the war that followed, 
Tufal Khan was defeated and imprisoned. His son sur- 
rendered Gawilgarh ; and the conquest of Berar was thus 
complete. Both the minister and his son and the Sultan 
Burhan Imad Shah were shut up in a fortress ; and all died 
shortly afterwards. Berar now formed part of Ahmad- 
nagar (1574). But the latter could not retain this ill-gotten 
propertj". The Moghals soon appeared in the Deccan and 
were knocking at the door of Ahmadnagar. Ohand Bibi, 
the queen -regent, of whose heroism we shall read later on, 
got the invaders o£E by ceding Berar, Thus it now passed 
on to Abkar who made his second son, Sultan Murad, its 
governor. It was not, however, until early in the reign of 
Jehangir that the Mughals got a firm hold over Berar. 


Bidar 


Bidar is the ancient Vidarbha, closely and pleasingly 
connected with the romance of Nala and Damayanti. In 


Bidar and its 
history 


historical times the city of Vidarbha was 
restored by Raja Vijayasena, one of the 
Valabhis (319 A.D.). Vidarbha remained 


in comparative obscurity during the whole of what we may 


* Se© Haig’s Landmarha of tht Deccan, p. 15. 
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call the Hindu period uf Induin History. In 13‘i2 i\Iuham- 
mad bin Taghlak captured Bidar (town of Vidarbha). In 
the reign of that ecceoTric sovereign, Bidar was a chief 
centre of revolt. A!au’d-din Hasan Bahmani captured it 
in 1317 and proclaimed himself, immediately after this 
event, as Sultan Bahman Shah. Under this king, Bidar 
was the head-cpiarters of one of the provinces {iaraf 4 )„ As 
has already been pointed out, the ninth Bahmani Sultan, 
Ahmad Shah Wali, was so charmed with the climate and 
situation of Bidar that he changed his capital from Gul- 
barga to it. Since then Bidar continued to be the capital 
of the Bahmani Sultans and of the Barid Shahis who 
succeeded them in power. 

The circumstanco under which the Barid Shahis 
brushed aside the puppet Sult-aiis of Bidar and usurped 
power has already been noted in a 
BaH^Shahis® preceding paragraph. It remains to 
trace in brief the political fortunes of 
the B irid Shahis. After the break-up of the Bahmaui 
kingdom into five independent Sultanates, Bidar had to 
fight for her rery existence. Thanks to the craft and 
political acumen of its Sultans, it was able to maintain its 
independence for some time. Its policy had been to join 
other Muslim states against Bijapur. It did not disdain 
the help of the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar whenever it 
suited its purpose. The greatest struggle against Bijapur 
was in the time or Amir Ali Birid who succeeded his father, 
Qasim Barid, in 1504. His policy was to ally himself with 
the rulers of Ahmadnagar, Berar and Golconda against 
Bijapur which, however got the upper hand. Amir Ali 
Barid died in 1542 ; his successor, Ali Barid, assumed 
openly the title of Shah and maintained the traditional 
hostility to Bijapur. He was followed by several short- 
lived rulers. In 1619, Ibrahim Adil Shah 11 of Bijapur 
marched against Bidar, took captive its ruler Ali Barid II, 
and formally annexed Bidar to Bijapur. In 1656, Aurang- 
zib laid siege to the fortress of Bidar and after a strenuous 
campaign succeeded in reducing it. It was then promptly 
annexed to the Mughal empire. To-day the chief interest 
of Bidar consists in its magnificent tombs of the Bahmanis 
11—18 
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and tlie Bnrid Sh’diis and other structures of great archi- 
teciurnl l)eauty, iiududing the mosques arul other buildings 
alleged to iia^'e been euiistructecl by the able Bahmani 
statesnsaiij llahmud Gawan. 


Golconda 


QuH Qutb Shah 


Golconda 

The kingdom of Golconda was extensive and rich in 
resources. The fort of Golconda stands on a rocky hill on 
the northern bank of the Musi, about 
seven miles from the city of Hyderabad, 
The fort is surrounded by strong walls within which the 
city of Golconda once stood. The founder of the Qutb 
Shahi dynasty of Golconda. was a Bahariu Turk, Sultan 
Qnli, by name, who rose to great power in the days of the 
last Bahmanis, and got the jagliir of Golconda and the 
governorship of Telingana, with the title 
QutbuT-Mulk. In 1512 Quli Qutbu’i- 
Mulk who had been for some years practically independent, 
proclaimed himself the independent ruler of Golconda, with 
the title of Qutb Shah. He built a strong 

fortress at Golconda and fought hard against Siutab Khan 
who got possession of Warangal and the neighbouring places 
on both sides of the Krishna. Sliitab Khan was probably 
a Hindu in origin and became the independent ruler of 
Warangal about 1504.* 

Warangnl was permanently annexed to the dominions 
of Golconda in the reign of Ibrahim Qutb Shah (1553-80). 
Quli Qutb Shah himself waged wars with the rulers of 
Vijayanagar, Bijapur and Bidar and extended his kingdom 
in the north up ,to ij^he. Godavari. He was assassinaited in 
1643, at the mstigation of his' son. I b rahim ^ the^Tourth of 
the line, proposed the combination against the Raya of 
Vijayanagar whichjed to the battle of Talibota, His son, 
fe^Enm^d ^^(1^0*1012), made large 
additions to the Golconda fort and built, 
as his residential capital, the city of 
Hyderabad which he called Bhagnagir, after his favourite 
Hindu mistress, Bhagmati. Abklla Qutb Shah (1626 72) 
devoted much care to the improvem^mt of the Golconda 

♦See Shkab Khan of WarangaL (Hyderabad Arch. Series, 

No. 9). 


The later rulers 
of the line 
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fortress* He took little part m resisting the eneroach- 
m^nts of the Maghd power in the Deccan and even wel- 
comed Shah J ihan, when, as a prince, the latter rebelled 
against his father and took refuge in the Deccan, In 1S35 
he accepted Mughal suzerainty. The Sultan grew jealous 
of his powerful minister, Amir Jumla, who appealed to 
Aurangzib, the Mughal viceroy of the Deccan, in 165% 
against his master. This furnished a pretext for Aurangzib 
to invade Golconda. Hyderabad was plundered and 
Abdulla mida peace by paying all arrears of tribute* 
Abdull a was followed by his nephew, Abdul Hasan, also 
known as Tana Shah. He lost Goikonda to Aurarigzib who 
captured it*{after a protracted siege in 16S7 and was made 


prisoner. 


With him ended the Qutb Shahi line. 

Ahmadnagar 

The Nizam Shahi dynisty of Ahmadnagar was founded 
by Nizamu’l-Mulk, the minister who succeeded Mahmud 
Gawan. His able son, Malik Ahmad, 
Ahmadnagar founded the city of Ahmadnagar. He 

also consolidated his position by taking the fortress of 
Daulatabad (1499). He died in 1308. ‘‘ It is impossible,” 
says Kincaid, **not to admire the great taieats and high 
character of the founder of the house of 
Ahmadnagar. Although of Brahman, 
descent, he yet proved himself superior 
to every Mussalman general against whom he fought. Al- 
though an absolute despot, he was continent and modest. 
Although himself the bravest of the brave, no king was 
ever more indulgent to the errors and even to the cowar- 
dice of bis subordinates. It may be added that no Indian 
king, save Sivaji alone, was ever better served by his 
ofBccrs.”* 

Ahmad Nizam Shah was succeeded by Lis son, Burhan 
Nizam Shah (1509-1553). He was defeated in a war with 
Bijapur in 1324, but later managed to 
win a victory over it and recover 
Sholapur and the neighbouring districts which had long 
been a bone of contention. He was converted to the Shiah 
faith by Shah Tahir ; and this change of religion nearly 
cost him his kingdom. Husain Niz mu Shah, his son, was 
• Ktaeald ; d ffhtcffy MarM^ JPeopla, Vol,. I, p. 89. 


Later rulers 
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humiliated by a combination of the rulers of Vijayanagar 
and Bijapiir with the Saltan of Golconda, He was besieged 
in his own capital, but was saved by dissensions among his 
enemies which ultimately brought, about a combination of 
the Mussalmim rulers against Vijayanagar. Husain took 
part in the battle of Talikota and brought about the cap- 
ture, in the field of battle, of Rama Raya of Vijayanagar 
whom be caused to be beheaded, Husain died soon after 
this victory (1565), 

The reign of his son, Murtaza Nizam Shah, witnessed 
the conquest and annexation of Berar. Murtaza became 
mad and was killed by bis son. Then followed a period of 
utter confusion owing to intense party strife between the 
Deccanis and the foreigners. This confusion served as a 
pretext for interference in Ahmadnagar to Akbar who had 
sheltered Burhan Nizam Shah, the exiled brother of Mur- 
taza, The later history of Ahmadnagar was one prolonged 
struggle against the Mughals, It received a rude shock 
the time of Akbar. But even Akbar could not thoroughly 
subdue it. It was left to one of his successors, Shah Jahan, 
finally to annex it (1637). 

Bijapur 

The annals of Bijapur and the Adil Shahi dynasty that 
ruled over it are of great interest to the student of Bah- 

Bijapur history. Bijapur stands on the 

crest of the watershed of the Deccan and 
Karnataka and is very healthy. It was the seat of a 
governorship under the Bihmanis. The founder of this 
line was Yusuf Adil Shah (1490-1510) whose history has 
been sketched in the previous section. Yusuf was a popular 
ruler ; he treated the Hindus with much consideration. He 
had great ability and admitted Hindus to offices of trust. 
He made Marathi the language of accounts and local busi- 
ness. He also built the fort and citadel of Bijapur. He 
’endeavoured with considerable success to establish the 
Shiah faith against great opposition, in the course of which 
he was forced to flee for shelter to Berar. He made an at- 
tempt to recover Goa from the Portuguese who had by this 
time established themselves on the west coast of India^ but 
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failed. His son, Ismail Adil Shah (1510-34), next cnme to 
the throne ; and he followed the poiicv of Uis father. After 
iiioi came Ibrahim Adil Shah I, whose vices and follies 
brought nothing but discredit to the Bijapur state. He 
restored the Sunni faith and made Persian the language of 
the administration. In his time there were party factions 
at Vijayanagar ; and at the invitation of one of the parties, 
Ibrahim marched on that city and returned with large 
presents. He died in 1557. The next Sultan was Ail Adil 
Shah in whose time took place the epoch-making battle of 
Talikota (1565). 

The events that ItMi to this ^rriiggle arc briefly as fol- 
low’s. Ali Adil Shih entered into an aliianee with Rama 


liny a, the dc Jacta rulev of Vija^’anagar 
Tlakom object of crushing the rival 

Sultanate of Ahmadnagar. In the course 
of this joint enterprise Rama Raya displayed such haugh- 
tiness against the iluslims of Ahmadnagar that even his 
ally, Ali Adil Shah, deserted him. Eventually all the four 
Sultans of Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, Bidar and Golconda 
united their forces and defeated Rama Raya near Talikota. 
The Raya was taken prisoner and beheaded. The result 
of the battle was the downfall of the great Hindu empire, 
a short account of which will be given in the next chapter. 
Bijapur and Golconda extended their boundaries 
considerably. 

Now that the Muhammadan states understood the 


value of unity, they played the same game against the 


The Portuguese 
at Goa 


Portuguese whose occupation of Goa, a 
port of embarkation for Muslims pro- 


ceeding to Mecca, was gall and worm- 


wood to the Sultans. Bijapur and Ahmadnagar once again 


mustered their forces now before Goa. A ten-months' 


siege followed, but to no purpose. The Portuguese retain- 
ed Goa. 


Ali Adil Shah died in 1579 — killed, it is believed, by a 
eunuch. This ruler tried to conquer the 
country to the south as far as Penw- 
konda. He completed the walls of 
Bijapur and erected its spacious Jumma Mosque, With his 
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succo?sorj Ibnifcim Adil Shah, who continued the usual war 
with his neighbours and sent an emba^ssy to Akbar in 1603, 
the separate history of both Ahmadnagar and Bijapur came 
to a close. It is believed that a secret treaty was madej 
by which Bijapur was to be protected and the Mughals 
were to be free to attack Ahmadnagar. Bijapur was left 
in pence hv" the Mughals in the reign of Akbar and in that 
of his son. Ibrahim Adil Shah died in 1626. He was, 
according to Meadows Taylor, the greatest of all the Adil 
Shfihi dynasty, and in most re.spects, except the founder, 
the most able and popular/’ He greatly improved the 
land«revanue and settlement and seems to have followed 
the system of Raja Tudar Mai with the necessary modifica- 
tions. Though a Siinni, he was very tolerant of all faiths 
and extensively employed Brahmans and Marathas in his 
service. He was friendly with the Portuguese of Goa and 
protected the Christian missionaries. He adorned his capital 
with many noble buildings. After his death, the import- 
ance of the dynasty closes ; and the history of his successors 
should be traced in the history of the Mughal conquest of 
the Deccan. In 1686 it was definitely annexed by 
Aurangzeb. 

Conclusion 

Writing about the character of the Bahmani dynasty, 
Dr. V, A. Smith says that it would be difficult to specify 
any definite benefit conferred on India 
Moral and ma- by the dynasty. It has to be conceded 
un^er opinion was not much of an ex- 

Bahmanis aggeration. The history of the Deccan 

Sultanates is a long tale of intrigue and 
wars, not relieved by many acts of real benevolence to the 
people consciously undertaken. Even judged by the 
standard of public morality prevailing in that age, the 
Hindus who formed the bulk of the population were treatad 
most cruelly and oppressed beyond measure, and the 
peasantry were neglected and miserable. Wars of revenge 
involving wholesale slaughter of defenceless people, in- 
trigues, palace revolutions and sectarian quarrels filled 
largely the pages of the history of this dynasty ; yet a few 
silver lines seemed to have appeared amidst the clouded 
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political hnrr/.'ui wurruuatling i hr Decoau Uiroughout thm 
pprioil. Tiio nUiliiy displayed by tho founder of the 
B.dmuni lin*-* and il o iTitelliVc‘ia roveiiue adniiniMtiMt-on of 
M dfitnud t.htavan, tin.' nmrJoivti minister, are oortaiiiiy iitlle 

s in i?t otherwise berreii Ir.ie.t devoid of ‘fruitful ideas 
or v.duabie institutions^ ifeadows Taylor thus remarks 
on Btlimani rule : — In respeet to education, the B.ihmani 
were liberal fcjr litoir time. Masques, often perhaps 
small and rude, were Imili in all tlie principal villages and 
market towns, and Wtd! endowed as part of the existing 
village system, To each a Moolla wms appointed, who acted 
as sclioolm iHter and priest, 'while Kazics and higher ofiSeers 
of civil !:i\v superintended the whole ; colleges existed ut 
the chief ill richly endowed. Thus means of educa- 

tion w*ei e free t o all w ho chose to learn P'U’sLin or Arabic; and 
in most of the Deeean villages the endowmients still exist 
The Hindoos, it may be presiuricd, were neither assisted 
nor interfered with and their literature was confined to the 
Sanskrit language and to its professors, the Brahmins. In 
the Telingana country, the example of the ancient Hindoo 
I'ulers in regard to irrigation works was followed in a liberal 
and spirited manner by the Mihomedans, and many of the 
noblest reservoirs now existing were built by them. On all 
these points, and in a general amelioration of manners, 
there is no question that the Mahomedan occupation of the 
Deccan during the existence of the great Bahmani dynasty 
had not been barren of good effects.”* 

Irrigation works on a pretty large scale were under- 
taken, especially in Telingana ; and this had the effect of 
inoreasiiig the crown revenue which was used to maintain 
large armies which * were little better than armed mobs, 
eager to murder tens of thousands of helpless peasants, but 
extremely ineflScient in warfare.’ The lot of the common 
people was not at all good. A Russian merchant, Athana- 
sius ISikitin, who travelled much in the Deccan between 
A.D. 1470 and 1474, bears ample testimony to the misery 
of the masses. The liaid is overstocked with people; but 
those in the country are very miserable, whilst the nobles 

HiMory cj India (n^w ed^), p, 186. 
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are extremely opulent and delight in luxury/' * 
The jaziy’t, a poll-i ix on inlilels, wis lev'ied and those who 
wanted to escape from it. hid to embrace Muhammadamsm. 


A few of the Decoani Sultans encouraged learning and 
science ; but it was natural!}" the mullah that was patro- 
nised, not the pandit. Brahman inatitu- 
tions in the big cities and capital centres 
were either suppressed or languished for 
want of support, though the pandit carried knowledge to 
the safer corners of villages, which, as in days of yore, 
continued to live in a state of placid calmness. Higher 
education according to Muslim ideals received ample patro- 
nage at the hands of able ministers like Mahmud Gawan. 

The Dccoani Sultans were great builders. The moun - 
tain forts at Gawilgarh and Ifarnala are considered the beat 
specimens of the grandeur of design ap- 
ArcMtecture propriate to mountain fortresses, while 

the works at ‘ Ausa and Parenda are commended for the 
military science displayed in their trace.’ Much of their 
military architecture was introduced directly from abroad. 
Several of their monuments like the College of Mahmud 
Gawan at Bidar and the Jami Misjid at Gulbarga were 
Persian in features. The Sultans enriched Gulbarga and 
Bidar with stately monuments. The Bijapur buildings of 
the Adil Shahi kings are the most remarkable and unequal- 
led in India. One noteworthy tendency of the times was 
the growth of the chronicling spirit which found its best 
representative in Muhammad Kasim, surnamed Perishta, 


Architecture 


who is a great, if not altogether trustworthy, authority for 
the period treated in this chapter. 


Quoted by Dr. V. A. Ssuith : Oxford Uialory af India, p. 298. 



CHAPTEB ¥11 

THE EMPIRE OF YIJAYANAGAR 
VWe have ss'eii tk’it t.liR gre.-it r^id uritlertaken by Malik 
Kafur ill tlie tiiiio of AlauVI-din KJiilji iiad sbakeK the 
Hiiirlu kingdoms of the Deccan to their 
Origin of ^ very foundations. The suhseq[uent ty- 

ayana ar ranny of Muhammad bin Tiiglilak 

merely confirmed the worst fears the Hindu rulers of the 
south entertained in regard to Muslim activities. In th© 
words of Robert Sowell, everything seemed to be leading 
up to but one inevitable end — the ruin and devastation of 
the Hindu provinces, the annihilation of their old royal 
houses, the destruction of their rtdigion, their temples and 
their cities. All that the dwellers in the south held most 
dear seemed tottering to its fall.”^ From this catastrophe 
South India was saved by the energy and genius of five 
brothers, Harihara and Bukka and three younger ones. 
These were the sons of one Sangama ; and probably they 
fled away from Warangal when it was besieged by th© 
Muhammadans in 1323. According to tradition preserved 
in the pages of the chronicle of Nuniz, a European travel- 
ler, Muhammad bin Tughlak raised Harihara to th© dignity 
of the chief of Anagundi, a strong fort on the northern 
bank of the Tungabhadraf. Finding his position insecure, 
Harihara together with his brother Bukka, then crossed the 
river and founded in 1336 a new city, and named it Vijaya- 
nagar.l The site selected for the new 
i lie City capital was an excellent on©. In the 

words of an inscription ‘*its rampart was Hemakuta, its 
moat the auspicious Tungabhadra, its guardian the world- 

** Sawell : A Forgotten Empire^ p. 5. 

t Ibid, p. 7. 

I S 'Well supports this view. Dr. X. Verikafcaramaoiali 
nwjara^ Oridn the GUg and Empire, 19H3) urges that Hanhara 
ai3,ji Biikka were miniftt+'Ts of th:5 Raja of Ka'iipili ami were origi- 
oaily i elogu vassals of Warengaf. After Ivarnpili was defeated by 
Mohamuied Tughiak, Harihara and B>jkka established thetia«eiv ©9 
in mdependt-nee at Vijayauagar. Ou th® other hand, Br. S, 

II--19 ■ 
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protector Virupaksha, its ruler the great king of kings, 
Harihara.” * 


Sage Vidyaranya, 

Harihara and 
Bnkka 


In this task the brothers were abided by their Guru 
Madhava or Tidyaranya.whp^was anxious to preserve the 
Hindu Dkarma in the south and who 
clearly perceived that the advent of the 
Muhammadans to the south of the 
Krishna meant disaster for Hindu 
culture. The establishment of Vijayanagar meant the 
restoration of Hindu religion and DTiarma in South India.f 
^.Harihara died in 1343 and the work of consolidating 
the new dominion fell to Bukka. Most of the Hindu states 
in the south willingly acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Bukka and he had there- 
fore no difficulty in extending the king- 
dom from sea to sea. His greatest task, however, lay 
towards the north where the Bahmani Sultans had establish- 
ed their power. As has been narrated in the previous 
chapter, bloody wars were waged between the two powers, 
the rich and f ertile Doabpf R^aiclto being the bone of 
contention. | 

Kumara Kampana, a son of Bukka, was successful in 
conq^uering the chiefs of the country round Conjeevaram 


Rule of Bukka 
Raya 


Krishnaswami Iyengar holds that Harihara and Bukka were Hoy- 
saia feudatories who succeeded to the remnants of the Hoysala 
kingdom after the extinction of the Hoysaias with their capital 
at Vijayanagar, Father Heras (Beginnings of Vijayanagara His- 
tory^ 1936) and Dr. Saletore (Social and Political Life %n the Vijaya^ 
nagara Empircyl^^^) support this view- Some writers regard the 
rise of Vijayanagar as symbolic of a widespread Hindu assertion 
in which the Teiugu and the Harnataka elements Jointly took 
part. 

* See p. 342 of Part I, A History of India, 

f The object of the two brothers m establishing the kingdom of 
Vijayanagar would appear to ha<re been not only to prevent Muslim 
advance into the south, but to preserve the Hindu religion from 
attacks by the foreigners. A body of learned men with the two 
famous brothers, Madhavacharya and Sayana, at their head, were, 
at the instance of Bukka himself, set to work upon the religion of 
the Vedas.” There was another minister and general of Bukka, 
also by name Madhava who was described as ‘‘the sj^tabUsher of 
the path of the IJpanisbads ” See Introduction to Sources of 
Vijayanagar History, by A. H. Sarasvathj, 

I Bukka I reigned from 1343 to 1377 A.D. and the three 
Bahmani Sultans of the period were Alau’d-din I. Muhammad L 
and Mujahid (1347- 1S73.) 
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and in di^fttroying the power of the Sultanate of Madura 
which had grown out of the governorship set up by Miilik 
Kafur on his groat invasion and which kept up a contiiiufma 
warfare with the last Hoysala luonarchs in the border region 
round Triohinopoly, Vira Billala III, the last noted 
Hoysala ruler, perished in battle with the Mussalmans of 
Madura in i«7l2-43 : and his suoeossor quickly disappeared. 
It was on the ruins of the Hnj^sala power that the five 
brothers, sons of Sangami, established their independent* 
rule; and it was to tfirnr heritage that they succeeded. 
Krimpann reconsecrated the great temples of Srirangam and 
Matlura and restored Hindu orthodoxy in the Tamil 
country. Il was a ft the d^’sippea ranee of the Madura 
Siiltanati* in 1377-S A.D,, that the R-yas of Vijayanagar 
could Olid did a.s3ume imperial titles/*** 

Harihnra succeeded Bukka ; and lie was the first to 
assume the title of MaharajTlhiraj (1377- J 494). The 
Harlhara II Bahmani Sultan of his time, Muhammad 

Shah, was n man of peace and this left 
time for Harihara to complete the work of his predecessors 
so far as South India was concerned. Mysore, Dharwar^ 
Coiijeevaram, Chingicput and Trichinopoly were included 
in his dominions. As wc saw, the Pandya country of 
Madura was conquered by his generals ; and it was restored 
to the old Pandya line of rulers. E irly in his reign Harihara 
expelled the Muhimmadms from Goa. His chief minister 
was the scholar Sayanu, tho author of ii famous commentary 
on the Vedas. Though a xSaiva — he worshipped Siva under 
the form of Virupikshi— the Riya was tolerant towards 
other forms of worship. The rash act of Harihara's son in 
undertaking a sudden invasion of the Doab and the disas- 
trous consequences that followed hare already been stated 
in connection with the reign of Firuz, the Bahmani Sultan. 
Harihara II died in Augusi 1404. H'S eldest son, Bukka II 
(1404-6) had only a short rule. 

The next to obtain the throne w is Deva Raya I (1408- 
1422 A.D ) whose mad love for Nihal of Mudkal \ 

•3, Kri-hfmqwHmi Aiyrtngar: S mth India and Her Mmmtman 
Invadirs, pp. 170— ISS. 

t Ferifihta givas her the n%me of Pertal, 
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Vira Vi jay a 
<1422—4) 


brought about a great war between Deva Raya 
and Firuz Shah Bahmani, The war 
{1406- M22)^ ended in bitter humiliation for the Vijaya- 

nagar king who had, according to one 
version, to give his daughter in marriage to the Muslim Sultan 
and cede Bankapur as dowry^. This marriage alliance did 
not bring permanent peace between the two warring states. 
There was again war in 1417 between the two states, in 
which Deva Raya was successful. 

Vira Vijaya, the next monarch (1422-4), was not the 
weak ruler that he was represented to have been. He had 
his son, Deva Raya II, probably as co- 
<1^22—1)^"^ ruler with him ; and both had to face a 

bitter war made by Sultan Ahmad Shah 
who overran the country round the capital and besieged 
Vijayanagar. The Muhammadan invader marked his ad- 
vance by considerable destruction and slaughter and got 
away with an immense tribute. D-va Raya II had a 
fairly long reign till at least 1446 A.D. He had to repel a 
Bahmani invasion made in 1435, as a 
(I422-46f^ result of which he entertained a large 

number of Muhammadan soldiers in his 
service and allowed them complete liberty of worship. 

His reign is important as Vijayanagar was then visited 
by the Italian, Nicolo Conti and the Persian, Abdur 
Razzak, a native of Herat. Both of them have left valu- 
able records from which mainly all our knowledge about 
Vijayanagar and its king is derived. 

Nicolo Conti visited Vijayanagar just after the acces- 
sion of Deva Raya II. He admired the city very much 

^ und estimated its circumference to be 

Isicolo Conti . , _ , . . . 

sixty miles. What struck his imagination 

was the prevalence of prolygaray which permitted a man 

to marry many wives and the institution of mti 

which was terribly prevalent in the empire. Their king 

* As we saw already, this fact is disputed. The story of his 
having had bo give his daughter to Firuz is not substantiated by 
the known inscriptions of the reign. 

See The Mysore Eevised Edition— Vol. II, Part III 

p. 1549, ’ 


Nicolo Conti 
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is more powarfii! than all the other kings of India* He 
takes to himself !2>0X) wives, of whom 4,000 follow him 
on foot wherever he mxy go and are employed solely in 
the service of the kitchen, A like number, more hand- 
somely equipped, ride on horseback. The remainder are 
carried by men in litters, of whom 2,000 or 3,000 are 
selected as his wives on condhion that at his death they 
should voluntarily burn themselves with him/’ The 
Italian traveller also gives us a good description of the 
many festivals that were held and the superstitious prac- 
tices connected therewith, such as hook-swinging. He 
writes about the diamond mines of Goleonda, the coinage 
and currencies of the country, and the peculiar engines of 
warfare. Slavery was prevalent, many of the slaves being 
insolvent debtors. The army is said to have numbered a 
million men and more. 

Twenty years later, Abdur Razzik visited the court of 
Deva Raya. He was an ambassador from Persia to the 
courts of the Zamorin of Calicut and 
Abdur Eazzak Raya. He has left a detailed 

locount of the city, its forts and fortifications, its buildings 
and bazaars, and its splendour and riches. The city of 
Bidjanagar,” writes Razzak, " is such that the pupil of the 
eye has never seen a place like it, and the ear of intelli- 
gence has never been informed that there existed anything 
to equal it in the world.” The same authority narrates an 
incident in the time of Deva Raya which goes to prove 
that the shedding of innocent blood was not only the 
pastime of some of the Bahmani Sultans, but that it was 
indulged in by a few of the Hindu princes as well. This 
story of Razzak relates that a brother of Deva Raya made 
a desperate attempt on the life of the king with a view to 
usurp the throne himself (1442-3).* 

* He built a new hbuee to which he invited the king and the 
principal nobles of the empire. The latter came one by one ; and as 
they entered the reception ball they were butchered into fragments 
by hirelings kept concealed, ,the weird sounds of trumpets and flutes 
preventing the noise of possible struggle against the murderers 
from being heard outside the hail. The king was then invited to 
come; but he pleaded inability owing to ill-health. The infuriated 
brother then gave him a sword-thrust from whieh he fainted. 
When, however, the unnatural brother proclaimed himself king, 
Deva Raya, who had recovered conscieusneas, shrieked out an order 
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There was another Bahmani invasion in 1443 A.D. soon 
after the attempt on the Raya’s life ; and in the war that 
followed, the R'ija lost his eldest son. An invasion of 
Ceylon is also oienrioned about this time, which was pro- 
bably a re-eonqnest of the northern part of the island al- 
ready secured in the previous century. In this reign Kan- 
nada iiteraturo was greatly encouraged ; and poets and 
writers like Kiunara Vyasa, the author of a Kannada 
Bharailt r, douri&hed. The Lingayat creed was highly 
favoured by the king who was however tolerant of other 
faiths. Foreign trade was well developed ; and the capita.] 
consumed large quantities of rubies from Pegu, silks from 
China iind cinn.ibar, camphor, musk, pepper and sandal 
from Malabar. 


Little can be gathered of the reigns of Deva Raya’s 

successors, Mallikarjuna and Virupaksha. After them came 

the rule of a few weaklings. Referring 

Rule of Miilli- time, says Sewell : “ The period 

karjima and ; ^ ^ 

\irupaksha was Without doubt a troublous one, and 

(1446-85) a]j that can be definitely and safely 

A period of Stated at present is that for about forty 

confusion . , . ^ 

years prior to the usurpation of JNara- 

simha, the kingdom passed from one hand to the other, in 

the midst of much political agitation, discontent and wide- 

spread antagonism to the representatives of the old royal 

family, several of whom appear to have met with violent 

deaths.”'*^ 


There was a combined invasion of Vijayanagar by the 
Bahmani Sultan and the Gajapati king of Orissa, on two 
occasions, once soon after the accession of Mallikarjuna and 
again in 14f)2, The Gajapati advanced along the east coast 
in the direction of Kanchi in 1462 and caused great com- 
motion. Goa was captured by the Bahmani Sultan in 1469 
and could not be recovered though several expeditions were 
made to recapture it. There was a terrible famine in the 

to kill his brother, the author of the carnage. The astonished 
guards immediately caught hold of him and hacked hioi to pieces. 
Riaad Abdur Razjtak’s accoufd. as given in the Mysore Gazetteer^ 
Voh If, Fart III, pp 1574-8; and EUiot end Dowson, Vol, IV, 103 
si 

$&w©U : A WoryotUn Mmpire, pp, 07-8, 
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land which raged for two years ; and in the confusion 
caused b}’* it the Bahmani forces completed their conquest 
of Telingana. The Bahraani Sultan led a sudden expedi- 
tion to Kanohi and s^ick'^d it in 1481, in spite of the resis- 
tance of Saluva Narasiraha, But this is considered im- 
probable by some. In the reign of Virupabsha them 
prerailed a great amount of confusion which had already 
begun to manifest itself even in the reign of Maliikarjnna. 
There is considerable uncertainty as to the exact relation- 
ship of these last two sovereigns of the Sangama dynasty. 

This usurpation took place between 1485 and 1486 
A.D.* jSTarasinga Saluva, who deposed the last link of the 
first dynasty, was a powerful chief of 
patlonV4S5-6) " Chandragiri. The nobles of the empire, 
finding in him ability and statesman- 
ship, elected him as the king. He soon justified their 
choice by undertaking extensive conquests in the south 
which showed a tendency to break away from Vijayanagar 
and to guard the integrity of the empire against the Gaja- 
patis and the Bahmanis during the time of the last feeble 
rulers of the first dynasty. He is said to have crossed the 
Kaveri when in flood, defeated its ruler and founded 
Seringapatam, His conquests extended over the bulk of 
South India. 


Saluva Narasinga became the master of all the country 
from Karnata to Telingana, extending along the coast ^ 
far as Masulipatam, He quickly conquered Kancbi, the 
old Hoysala country, and the forts of Udayagiri and Penu- 
konda; and his inscriptions are found over all the central 
and eastern parts of the Vijayanagar kingdom. He was a 
great patron of letters ; and the Jaimini Sharatam was de- 
dicated to him. He attained to sovereign power in 1486 
and lived till 1497-8 A.D. 


Narasinga Saluva was succeeded by his son, Immadi 
Narasinga, who was soon deprived of ail power by his 


The Second 
Usurpation 


general, Narass Nayaka, a Tuluva. This 
is known as the second usurpation. 
Narasa Nayaka had helped his master’s 


usurpation ; and after the latter’s death, began to usurp 


• See p. 47, A Liiih Knovm Qhipt&^ o/ Vijayanagar EUtory^ by 
3. Aly sugar. 
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and exercise all the royal powers. His name was always 
coupled with that of the sovereign in grants ; and he was 
the real sovereign till bis death in 1503 A.D, Itnmadi Jfara- 
singa is believed by some to have continued to live on as 
the roi Jainmnt for a few years after him and died in 1506. 
It was now that the famous Italian traveller, Varthema, 
visited the land. He has given a very interesting description 
of the capital which was a large city, seven miles in cir- 
cumfeTvnce and having a triple circlet of walls; the magni- 
ficence and wealth of the oily were not at all aSeoted by 
the revolutions in the government. 


Vira Naraatmha, a son of jSTarasa Nayaka, succeeded to 
his power and to the throne as well, on the death of 
Immadi Narasinga, The Saluva dynasty became now 
extinct and the Tuluva usurpation was thus really com- 
pleted. JTarasa Nayaka (ruler from 1498 to 1503) was a 
vigorous, energetic and ambitious king and patron of letters. 
ViraNarasimha ruled till his death in 1509. A story is told 
that, shortly before his death, he tried to encompass the 
death of his younger brother, Krishnadeva Raya, of whom 
he was greatly jealous. 


Krishnadeva 
Raya (1509.29) 


The dynasty started by Narasa has left a great name 
behind it : and its best and greatest representative was 
Krishnadeva Raya (1509-29). We have a 
number of authorities for an account of 
his career. Besides purely European 
accounts such as those of Nuniz and Domingo Paes, we 
have the Telugu works, the Rayamchaham^ Krishna Deva 
Raya Vijayam^ Parijatapaharanam^ Manucharitra, Amukta- 
malyada containing a number of political maxims and the 
Rayavamsavali, dealing with his exploits. The first task of 
this able sovereign was to restore order in, and improve the 
finances of, the empire. He next subdued the forest chiefs 
in the middle region and proceeded against the rebel Raja 
of Ummattur. He captured the strong fortresses of Siva- 
samudram and Seringa patam. In 1513 he marched againsc 
XJdayagiri, (Nellore District) and reduced it, Krishnadeva 
Raya next proceeded against Koiidavid, a strong hill- 
fortress in the possession of the king of Orissa who had 
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Uls .'.iriy 
v'.impaifiti*? 


brought und<T hiw sway the. whole uf the since 

ll54^.ind nnhiced it. Advancing thence 
to Komlupdli he took it after a Ihro© 
months' siege. IVaec w’^as made shortly 
after and Krishnatieva H. iva married an Orissan princess. 
Thus he brought the wholt- uf the eastern dominions under 
Ids complete subj Westwanls, the cornjuests of 
Krishnadeva Raya exterul^-d as far as iSalsette, But the 
greatest achievement }>f the S'Wereiirxi warn tho recovery of 
the much-disputed furtresscs, Kaioliiir and MndkaL 

With an army of one million men divided into eleven 
divisions, Krislinad^^va Raya advtuieeii towards Kaichur 
{i\Iuy, 1520). Similarly, Adil Shah of 
Bi ja pur advanced with a largo force, 
crossed the river and lay entrenched 
wdtliiu nine miles of Raieliur. The advancing Hindu forces 
were at first routed by the iliisJims. But Krishnadeva 
Raya rallied and ordered the remaiumg columns to ad vanca 
bravely. His personal bravery inspired the soldiers to fresh 
efforts and in the end the Muslim forces were scattered. 
Raichur was next captured by Krishnadeva Raya. The 
success of the Hindus was in a great measure due to the 
assistance rendered by the Portuguese soldiers who were 
able to make breaches in the stone walls of Raiohur and 
pick off with their arquebuses the defenders from the 
walls. Subsequently Krishnadeva entered the Bijapur 
territory and razed to the ground the fortress of Guibarga. 


The bat fie of 
Raich ai% 1^20 


This battle of Raichur had far reaching effects. It so 
weakened the power and prestige of Adil Shah that *he ceased 
altogether to dream of any present conquest in the south and 
turned his attention to oemeniing alliances with the other 
Muhammadan sovereigns.’ It also led to 
of^Haichur^^*^^* subsequent combination of the 

struggle Muslim forces of the Deccan which 

brought about the ruin of the empire. 
The Hindus were puffed up with pride and arrogance which 
accelerated their downfall. It indirectly affected the 
fortunes of the Portuguese whose prosperity depended on 
their trade with Vijayanagar ; for they never liked the 
11—20 
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Sultanates of the Deccan. With the downfall of Vijaya- 
nagai% the Portuguese power began to decay. 

The direct rule of Kri^hziadeva Raya extended over the 
whole of South Indiij /.e., the Madras Presidency with all 
the Indian States (including Mysore, 
Krilhnadev^i Trarancore and Cochin). Here is a pen 
picture of this great and mighty 
sovereign by the 3?ortuguese chronicler, Paes : — This king 
is of medium height and of fair complexion and good figure, 

rather fat than thin He is the most feared and perfect 

king that could possibly be, cheerful of disposition and very 

merry ; he is one that seeks to honour foreigners He is a 

great ruler and a man of much justice, but subject to sudden 
fits of rage...*./’ To this wo may add that Krishnadeva 
Raya was a g^’eat patron of Samskrit and Telugu literature. 
In hjs court flourished the Aslita-dig-gnjas or eight distin- 
guished poets of whom Alasani Peddanna, author of the 
Manuchariia^ was the best known. He was a great builder 

and endowed many temples with liberal grants. He died 
in 1529. 


The chief miiiist-.^r of the king was Saliiva Thimma who 
had also served his father and brother. The king looked 
. xipon him as his father: and he was the 

Apiiaji minister, governor ot JLondavidu 

and military leader. He took part in all 
the wars of the reign and settledthe government of the 
Kondavidu country. He was commonly known in his own 
days and to succaediag generations as Appiji (Appa or 
Father). 

Paes has left a narrative of the country, the people, the 
king, his court and methods of administration and his nobles 
and bis palace and many other features of 
kmg popular life.* His account is an intimate 

kinildom one and displays a settled and orderly 

administration and a great, populous and 
wealthy city. The account of Namz is more historical than 
descriptive of the country and the city of Vijayanagar. He 

Sewell:^ Forgotten Empire (Repruit/l92t)— N'arrative of 
Domingo Paes, pp. 236-90.— The Chronicle of Fernao Nuniz, pp.291. 
396, ibid. 
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gives a graphic account of the camp of Krishnadeva Raya 
on his advaii<?e to Riichiir. His account was written some 
years after the death of the R lya. The Raya greatly 
beautifit il his capital. Among his buildiugsare the very fine 
Vittalaj^wami and Hiz ira Ramaswami temples and also the 
new town ofT^agalapur identified with modern Hospet. 

This warrior king was succeeded by a brother — Achyuta 
Raya (1529-42 A D.), Even at the commencement of his 


Achyuta Raya 
(1529-42) 


reign, Adil Shuh of Bijapur took the for- 
tresses of Raichur and Mudkal for which 
his predecessor had staked every- 


thing. The king himself w’as of a violent temper and soon 


alienated Irs best friends. “ His conduct and mode of 


government.*’ says Sewell, “ ruined the Hindu cause in 
Southern India and opened the whole country to the invader 
though he did not himself live to see the end/* According to 
Nuniz, Adil Shah visited Vijayanagar about 1536 at the 
requisition of Roy/* thus leaving us to infer that there were 
factions in the city and that the king was so desperate as to 
invite the mortal enemy of his own house to help him. Achyuta 
Raya undertook a campaign against Tiruvadi (modern. South 
Travancore and Tinnevelly); and the army pushed on to Tri- 
vandrum. Visvanatha Nayak, son of Nagama Nayak, and the 
founder of the Madura Nayak dynasty took a prominent part 
in this campaign. The Orissa ruler invaded the country to 
the south of the Krishna. Achyuta was a great patron of 
temples and Brahmms, and an ardent follower of the Sri 
Vaishnava faith. His court poet was Rijanatfaa Dindima 
who wrote a work of considerable historical interest about 
his royal master, known as the Achyutharayakhyvdayam, 
King Achyutha died in 1642 and was succeeded, after some 
trouble, by his brother’s son, Sadaslva (1542-70). 

Sadasiva Raya was king only in name ; the real power 
was exercised by his^minister, Rama Raya^ along with his 
bor the rs, Tirumala and .X® Rfe^fe^dri- 

and K^ma'^Ra^ ^ 

long been assojiated with the state 

administration and was the son of a minister of Krishnadeva 

Raya and the great king’s son-in-law as well. He saved 

Sadasiva from his opponents and had him crowned king. 
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Ha then assumed the position of protector of the young 
king. He was regent till about 1550 when he put thf^ king 
under restraint and claimed an equal status with him. 
After 1563 he actu iily assumed imperial titles : and the 
name of Sadasira ceased eren to be mentioned in grants- 
This reign witnessed the beginning of the decline of 
Vijayanagar. The real cause of the disaster which befell 
the Hindu kingdom was the latter's actrve^iit^f^^ence in 
the confused politics of the 'HeFcaiT Sultanates. In 1543 
the headstrong minister, Rama Raya, entered into an 
alliance with Ahmadnagar and Golconda against Bijapur 
which was playing the leading role in the Deccan affairs. 
Bijapur was, however, saved by its able minister, Asad 
Khan. Again, in 1558, Vijayanigar entered into an alliance 
with Bijapur, its former enemy, against Ahmadnagar. 
Ferishta thus describes the cruelties perpetrated by Rama 
Raya's forces in the coiirse'of this war : — Ali Adil Shah 
having called R-ima Raya to his assistance, they in coneerfc 
divided the dominions of Husain Nizam Shah and laid 
them waste in such a manner that from Purendah to 


Joonere, and from Ahmadnagar to Doulatabad, not a vestige 
of population was left. The infidels of Vijayanagar, who 
for many years had been wishing for 
event, left no cruelty unprac- 
tised. They insulted the honour of 
the Mussalmai) women, destroyed the mosques and did not 
even respect the sacred Koran/'*^ The barbarous activities 
of Rama Raya’s forces, combined with his own insolence 
towards his Muhammadan ally, eventually led to the com- 
bination of all the Deccan Sultans, who were resolved on a 
war of extermination against the Hindus. 


The combined forces of the Sultans, except those of the 
Berar ruler, moved south on Monday, December 25, 1564 
A.D. and reached the neighbourhood of 
Battle ^ TalL the Krishna near the ' small fortress of 
Tagdi : 1565 ^^ Talikota. News of this eventful march 
quickly reached Vijayanagar where the 
utmost confidence prevailed. The de facto ruler, Rama 
Raya, exhibited indifference to the movements of his 
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enemies* However, he collected a vast force from the 
various proviucea of the empire and mov’-ed on, along with 
his brothers, Tirumala and Venkatadri. On January 23, 
1565, the two forces met at Kakhas Tagdi, some miles south 
of the Krishna and a pitched battle was fought. The two 
brothers, Tirumala and Venkatadri, occupied the left and 
the right wings of the army, while Rama Raya was com- 
manding in the centre. Ali Adii Shah of Bijapur was 
facing Tirumala and the Ahmadnagar Sultan was ranged 
against Rama Rrjya. A large contingent of archers covered 
up the Mussalmiin front, carefully concealing their heavy 
artillery. When the attacTs began, the archers fell back 
and the artillery opened fire with murderous effect, Rama 
Raya —now a very old man — insisted on his personally 
superintending the operations. When the battle became 
general, it was evident that the Muhammadans would be 
thrown back. But the unexpected happened and the 
destiny of a big empire hung in the balance. The front 
rank of the Muslim forces in a fit of despair fired shots at 
close quarters, charged with bags of copper money* 
This had a deadly effect ; all on a sudden, an 


Rama Raya 
killed 


elephant belonging to Nizam Shah of 
Ahmadnagar, mad with the excitement 
of the battle, suddenly rushed forward 


exactly towards the spot where the aged warrior, Rama 
Raya, was viewing the scene from a litter. Before he could 


effect his escape, he was taken prisoner. Taken to the camp 
of Nizam Shah, he was forthwith decapitated. Seeing that 


their chief was dead, the Vijayanagar forces broke up and 
fled. 


What followed may be described in a few words. 
Though vanquished, hopes were still entertained by the 
^ ^ ^ Hindus that the city would be safe. But 

Vijayanagar fugitives from Taukota gave the infor- 
mation that the army would soon reach 
the city gates. There was panic within the splendid and 
populous capital. The cowardly princes of the royal family 
removed as much of the jewellery and gold as could be 
carried on the backs of the available elephants. The pup- 
pet king, Sadasiva Raya, was conducted safely to the south 
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by Tirumala. The defenceless city was abandoned to the 
tender mercies of the Muslims. They came and slew the 
wretched populutioii— men, women and children. The city 
was wiped out, Nothing now remains in the once glorious 
city of Vijay.magar except buildings in various stages of 
dilapidation ; and even these are only tenanted by wild 
beasts. 


We may now briefly note the political results of the 
bailie uf Taiikota. In the first place, it shattered to pieces 

the big empire and opened the flood 

Results -J the ^ r * • • 4. ■ 1 

gates of Muslita invasion into Peninsular 

India. Secondly, it directly led to the 
expansion of both Bijapur and Golconda which now an- 
nexed large portions of the now destroyed empire and 
encroached into South India. Thirdly, many of the distant 
viceroys of the Hindu empire established their indepen- 
dence, the most important of them being the Nayaks of 
Madura. Fourthl3^, we find the beginnings of a great 
Mysore kingdom which rose on the ruins of Vijayanagar. 
Lastly, the fall of Vijayanagar led to the collapse of the 
Portuguese power in India f 

* Father Heras, in this Aravidu Dynasty (1927), eontroverta the 
sfcatenaenfc of Feriahta that the Muslim sovereigns wipe«l out the 
city of Vijayanagar. His reasons are: (1) the Muslim kings stayed 
at the cicy for six months with the possible idea of retaining the 
place for themselves ; and i2) the Muslinas were probably respon- 
sible for not a few stately buildings oonetructed by them with 
mortar and in a style different from the old Vijayansgar style. We 
wish that he is right and B’erishta wrong But more convincing 
arguments are required to remove the stigma of vandalism which 
history has laid at the door of the four Sultana who compelled 
firumala and Sadasiva to abandon their beloved capital and leave 
it bo the tender mercies of the ioonociasfcs and the Bedars of the 
Portuguese chronicleH— See Heras : The Aravidu Dynasty^ pp. 218-30, 

t Edferring to this, Coubo, a P‘»rtugue8e, remarks “ By this 
destruction of the kingdom of V ijayansgar, India and our State 
were mueh shaken ; for the bulk of the trade undertaken by all was 
for this kingdom to which they carried horses, velvets-, satins, and 
other sorts of merchamiise, by which they made great profits; and 
fchw Custom House of Goa suffered much in its revenue, so that 
from that day till now the inhabitants of Goa began to live less 
well ; for bathes and fin© cloths were a trade of gr^'at importance for 
Persia and Portugal, and it then languished, and the gold pegodas, 
of which ©very year more than 500,000 were laden in the ships of 
the kingdom, were then worth 7^ and to-day are worth 11^ 

and simiUHy every kind of coin.”— Quoted by Sewell in his ‘ A 
Fofgoitm Empire ’ (1900), p. 210, 
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It was to Paniakorida that Tiriimala^ brother of Rama 
Raya took the puppet king, Sadasiva ; and there he usurp- 
ed the throne himself and founded the 
Tirwmala and last dynasty of the Rayas. This is the 
Usurpation Third Usurpation. According to Sewell^ 

Sadasiva was murdered by Tirumala.’^ 
The new king, Tirumala, had to meet once again a Muham- 
madan invasion which he succeeded in beating ofif. Tiru- 
mala was as much a scholar as a general. f 

Tirumala w-as succeeded in 1575 by his second son, Sri 
Ranga, while his other sons, Rama and Venkatapati, were 
SriEanga appointed viceroys of Seringapatam and 

Madura respectively. The head-quarters 
of Tenkatapati were at Chandragiri. In this reign Penu- 
konda had to stand another siege by the Golconda Sultan. 
Sri Ranga was taken prisoner by the Sultan and all 
the territory north of Peaukonda passed on to the Muham- 
madans (1579-80). One result of this war was that 
the capital of the rapidly-dwindling empire was once again 
changed to Chandragiri, 

Sri Ranga died in 1588 and he was succeeded by 
Venkatapati who ruled from 1588 to 1614 with Ohandragiri 
as his capital. This reign witnessed the 
Venkatapati crumbling of the empire ; there were 

defections everywhere ; the vioeroyalty of Midura practi- 
cally became independent while a similar movement exia- 
ted at Seringapatam. A chieftain of Mysore, Raja Wodeyar, 
attached Seringapat'im and captured it, Venkatapati was 
too weak to prevent it and had therefore to confirm Raja 
Wodeyar in the possession of the viceroyalty. He, however, 
succeeded in exercising his authority over the southern 
provinces, 

After the death of Venkatapati in 1614, his adopted 
son, Sri Ranga II* ascended the throne. The decay of the 

Sri Ran a II ©wipire was now complete ; two parties 
r aoga empire contended for power, the 

loyalists and the traitors. One Jagga Raya, belonging to 


Venkatapati 


Sri Eaoga II 


* Apparently Br. Smith dismisses this view as inoorrect, 
iSQuree$ofViJayanagarHisioryi introduofeion, by Dr. S. K, 
Alyangar, p. 19. 
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the latter party, massacred all the members of the royal 
family* One child, however, escaped out of the carnage 
and at the instance of a loyal chief, Yachama Nayaka, the 
child was taken to Tanjore for protection. Its de facto 
ruler, Raghunatha, not only gave shelter to the royal 
refugee, but met Jagga Raya in battle (battle of Topur) and 
killed him. The result of this struggle was '‘that the 
imperial fugitive was raised to the throne as Rama 
The Muhammadans were not slow to take advantage of 
such a confusion : and they began to harass the more 
northern parts of the kingdom. At the same time it was 
found necessary to change the imperial capital from 
Ghandragiri to Vellore. The name of a loyal chieftain who 
helped Rama II must be recorded. He 
Troublous times Chenna, the brother-in-law of 

Yachama Nayaka, who saved Rama II in his infancy. A 
half brother of Chenna, known as Ayyappa, built the town 
of Madras, interposing “this town between the Portuguese 
at Mylapore and the Dutch at Pulikat to prevent theii 
constant quarrels. ”f The town itself was called Chenna- 
patnam in the name of his father, 

Rama's successor was Sri Ranga in whose time Chikka- 
deva Raya of Mysore (died 1704) absorbed much of whal 
remained of the old Vij ay anagar empire 
Sri Ranga g^. f history aftei 

the Mysore successes. A nephew of this last king, Kodanda 
Rama, defeated the Raja of Mysore at Hassan in Mysore 
Nothing more is known about the successors of Sri Ranga 
In the eighteenth century his descendants were in posses- 
sion of their old family estate, Anegundi, as a fief from the 
Mughals. The Marathas seized it in 1749. 

Among those who took a leading part in the dismember- 
ment of the Vijayanagar empire, the Marathas were the fore 

most. The southern invasions of the 
I>as t lOavs • 

^ Bijapur Saltans were entrusted to theii 

Maratha commander, Shahaji, the father of the famous 
Sivaji, “ Sivaji conquered all the Konkan country by 167J 


' Sourc&s of Vijayanagar History, p. 21. 
' Sources of Vijayanagar History^ p. 21. 
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and four yearn later he had overthrown the last shreds of 
Vijayimagar authority in Kumool, Gingi and Vellore ; 
while his brother, Ekoji^ hud already, in 1674, captured 
Tanjore, and established a dynasty there which lasted for 
a century/’"' 


For the history of Vijayanagar we have ample mate- 
rials out of which a good account of the administrative 
system of the empire can be written. 
Administration possible in this little book 

to go into the subject at length. The big empire was 
divided into provinces* not unlike the sarkars of Mughal 
days. Dr. Smith estimates the number of districts to be 
two hundred. These provinces were in charge of gover- 
nors who were dc facto sovereigns in their respective areas. 
They paid a fixed revenue to the state and, besides, under- 
took to furnish troops when called upon to do so. Justice 
fwas administered according to local custom and no 
hardship seemed to have been felt by the inhabitants. The 
village punchayaU continued to function as in days of yore. 
Land was the chief source of the royal revenue. The 
statement of Nunis!; that the peasantry paid nine-tenths of 
their gross produce was a mistake. Rent was collected in 
money and payment in kind was expressly forbidden, at 
any rate in the days of Harihara I. The criminal code was 
not'Severe ; but the method of punishment in some eases 
was cruel and almost barbarous. The practice of duelling, 
was very common, but a special license had to be obtained 
from the ministers for conducting it. The Vijayanagar 
kings maintained an army on the Mauryan scale, necessi- 
tated no doubt by the presence of ambitious Sultans on 
the northern frontier* V. A. Smith is of opinion that the 
army as an organized force was inefficient. 


The Vijayanagar kings were great patrons of Samskrit 
and Telugu literature. Krishnadeva Raya, himself a poet, 
was called the ' Andhra Bhoja ’ as he 
occupied the same place in Telugu lite- 
rature as King Bhoja in Samskrit* In his 
court there flourished the A8hta^dig-‘gaja8^ or the eight 
• Oxford Hutofy of Indla^ p. 311. 

11-^21 


Art and Lite- 
rature 
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poets* the most famous of ^honi was ^asani Peddana. In 
the section on Draridian literature, a summary of his 
charming Mawuharitra has already been given. ISiandi 
Timmana was another great poet of the times ; and he was 
the author of the PfnnJn/apaAaraTia- in which is "recorded 
the stoTY of Sri Krishna procuring the parijata flower from 
the garden of Indra through the sage Narada for his consort 
Rukmini/ According to a writer^ ‘that famous master of 
practical jokes, Tenali Ramakrishna, or merely Tenali 
R-aman as he is affectiomitely called by the Tamils, was 
one of the Ashta-dig-gajas in the court of Krishnadeva 
Raya. The wit is regarded as having lived in the time of 
Venkata I, according to the authority of H. Krishna Sastri. 
Considerably later flourished A^payadftshita, a Tamil 
Brahman, and a great philosopher. 


The Vijayanagar sovereigns exhibited considerable 
originality in their buildings. " They evolved a distinct 
school of architecture which used the 
Buildings most difficult material with success and 

were served by a brilliant company of sculptors and pain- 
ters/f The stately buildings of Madura which still stand 
represent the style adopted by the Nayak kings of Madura 
who were originally viceroys under the empire. 


No survey of the history of Vijayanagar is complete 
without an account of the Nayak rule in the South. In the 
palmy days of the Vijayanagar Empire, 
S^ut^Indfa distant provinces were governed by 

viceroys called Nayaks who enjoyed in 
their respective jurisdictions almost independent authority, 
though they were careful from time to time to demonstrate 
their loyalty to the central power. Bub after the fateful 
battle of Talikota or Rakhns-Ta gdir these Nayak chiefs 
converted their viceroyalties into independent states. 
Tirumala Nayak of Madura (1623-59) was the earliest to do 

' Kavali YQn]s.8LtekTB.mSkBW8Lmv. Biographies of the DeTckctn Poets, 

p.88. 

t Oxford History of India, p. 31 h 
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aoandliis example was speedily followed by the Nayak 
chiefs of Tanjore, Gingi and Ikkeri.’*' 

Gingi was very important in the days of the Vijaya- 
nagar empire. In the time of Sadasiva Raya (1542*67), 
governors were regularly sent to Gi^ 
to administer the surrounding areasr It 
possessed what "was considered to be an 
impregnable fortress. Under Sadasiva, the Nayaks of 
Gingi showed no signs of insubordination. But after 
Talikota, they practically threw off the yoke, though 
they pretended to obey the central power at Penukonda, 
The Xayaks of Gingi ceased to do even this, after 
the rule of Venkatapathi (1614). The most prominent 
of them was Krishnappa of whom a good account is 
given by a Jesuit traveller. King Ranga in 1640 
marched against Gingi and attempted to subdue it. 
But Tirumala of Madura, apprehensive of the fate of the 
other Kayaks, called in the aid of the Golconda Sultan- 
Thus Gingi escaped from being captured by Ranga. But 
it fell from the frying pan into the fire. For the Golconda 
ruler coveted it for himself ; and he promptly invested it. 
To escape this new danger, the resourceful Tirumala sought 
the aid of a rival Sultan, the king of Bijapur, History 
again repeated itself. The two Muhammadan Sultans saw 
the folly of attacking each other. They united their forces 
against the Hindu Nayaks. Eventually Gingi was taken 
possession of by the Bijapur Sultan and tribute was exac- 
ted from the Nayaks of Tanjore and Madura. 

Very obscure is the origin of the Ikkeri Nayaks. In 
the year 1560 a Lingayat of the Mallavar caste obtained 

• The history of the Nayaks forms an important episode in the 
general history of India. A mine of information is available on the 
subject and indeed the literature on the subject is growing. Mr. 
B. Sathyanatha Aiyar’s The Nayaks of Madura is an important 
publication which the student intending to specialise may consult. 
Prof. V. Eangacharya’s articles on the Nayak Rule at Madura will 
be highly useful. ‘Chapters VII and VIII in Heras’ Atavidu 
Dynasty represent a great advance on the subject. He has used 
materials not hitherto available to scholars. Mr. 0. 8. Srinivasa- 
ohari*8 Eistory ofGingse (1912) throws light on the obscure history 
of the Gingi Nayaks, The South Conam Manual briedy sums up 
the achievements of the Ikkeri Nayaks. Consult also Dr. N. 
Venkataramaniah : Siudiea in the History of the Third Dynasty of 
fijayanagar and Mr. Vriddhagirisan ; Nayaks of Tanjore* 
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from iSadiiaiva Raya a grant of the government of Barkur 
find Mangalore. He iFas known as Sada- 
Thelkkcri siva Nayak. He continued to pay 

Nayaks tribute to Vijayanagar till the time of the 

battle of Talikota, After that event, the local Jain chiefs 
asserted their independence. They particularly hated to 
be ruled by Lingayats. In the war that followed, the 
Nayaks worsted and almost exterminated the Jains. One 
Venkatappa Xayak established himself at Ikkeri. By 1618 
his dvnasty consolidated its position. In 1646 the capital 
was shifted to Bedaore, twenty miles south. Sivappa 
Jfayak overran the southern parts of South Kanara (1649), 
The Xayaks still further strengthened themselves by the 
building of regular forts and fortresses in their little state. 
The Nayak rule at Bedaore was very strong. An Italian 
traveller, Della Valle, testifies to the exceptionally strong 
and good government of the Bednore dynasty. Haidar Ali 
of Mysore defeated the Ikkeri chiefs in 1760 and captured 
almost all their fortresses. 

The Tanjore Nayakship was founded probably in the 
year 1541.* Its founder was Sevvappa Nayaka, who had 
married the sister of the wife of Aohyuta 
The Tanjore Raya. He obtained from this emperor 
the viceroyalty of Tanjore as the stri~ 
dhana or dowry of his bride. His reign lasted a consider- 
able time. He is remembered for his great works of public 
utility. Chief among them were the big tank outside the 
Tanjore fort intended for the supply of good water for the 
people and the new Sivaganga fort of Tanjore. He also 
enlarged many temples, including those at Tiruvannamala 
and Vriddhachalam. He appears to have been tolerant of 
Other faiths. His granting of a piece of land for the main- 
tenance of fakirs is an instance in point. He also favoured 
the Fortuguese who, in his time, settled in large numbers 
at Negai^tam. 

He was succeeded by his son, Achyuta Nayaka (1677 ?), 
who was served by a famous minister, Govinda Dikshita, a 
learned Kannada Brahman. Achyuta himself was a gene- 
rcats^tron of arts and letters. 

^ 8w Baru : flu dvmiiiu Dynarig, p. 179, 
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Aehyuta was succeeded by one of his sons, Baghu. 
natha, in whose time the Jfayaks of Tan j ore freed them- 
selves from the control of Vijayanagar. Tanjore after 
Talikota contrived to have an independent existence. But 
the Nayaks spent their time in undertaking ambitious 
military projects wbich at one time brought the Bijapur 
Sultan to the Tanjore frontier. The Sultan also exacted 
tribute from the Xayak. But it was the constant feud 
with the neighbouriug Madura principality that brought 
the Tanjore Jsayak dynasty to a miserable and about 
1673. Eventually the Marathas took possession of Tanjore. 


More glorious was the rule of the Nayaks of Madura. 
The first ruler of this dynasty was V^isvanatha Nayak, son 
of Nagama Nayak, who was, after Chandra Sekhara Pan- 
dya’s death, appelated by Aehyuta to be real ruler of 
Ihidura, subject to the empire.’-' Visvanatha had the good 
fortune to be served by an able minis- 
ter, Arianatha Mudali, who organised 
the ‘ Poligar system.’ According to this 
system, the Madura country was divided into palfiiyamt or 
counties with a view to the proper administration of the 
country. “ These Palaiyams were held in military tenure 
and the Palaiyakaran, or Poligar as he was afterwards 
called, was responsible for the defence of each of the 
seventy -two bastions of the Madura fort." f Visvanatha 
made the kingdom of Tiruvadi (South Travancore) tribu- 
tary to himself and enlarged and improved the town of 
Tinnevelly. He was the master of the whole of the Pand- 
yan kingdom and a portion of the Chola territory ; and his 
feudal organisation was a practical solution of the dififioul- 
ties he had to face. He was followed by Krishnappa Nayak 
(1564-72) and then by Virappa Nayak (1572-95). After a 
few rulers there came the famous Tirumala Nayak (1623-59) 
in whose time Madura became independent. Tirumala was 


■* Heras : Tht Aravidu Dynasty, p. 132. The Rev. H. Seraa 
thinks that the foundation of the Madura Kayakship dates from 
the last year of .Aehyuta Raya, i.e., io42 A.D.— 1558-9 A. D. ia the 
date assigned for this event by Nelson, Sewell and others. 
Satyanatha Iyer {History of the Nayaks of Madura) would ascribe 
the foundation of the dynasty to the close of the reign of Knahna- 
devaraya. 

t Heras : TAs Aratddu Dynasty, p. 133. 
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*bly served by a genera!, Ramappayya. At the time of his 
death, hia territories included the modern districts of 
Madura, Ramnad, Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, Salem, Trichi- 
nopoiy, Pudukottai and part of Travancore. * Tirumala 
won undying fame by the magnificent buildings he erected 
in his capital city. Most of these can be seen even to-day 
and they continue to excite the admiration of foreign visi- 
tors who seldom fail to see Madura in the course of their 
Indian tours. Mention must next be made of Queen 
Mangamma! (1089-1706) who acted as regent to a posthu- 
mous son of Ranga, Krishna Muttu Virappa (1682-89). 
Mang iminal wr.s the mother of Muttu Virappa. A very 
popular queen, she is still remembered for her roads and 
avenues, her temples, tanks and choultries. She regained 
for Madura much of the position she held in the days of 
Tirumala ; but notwithstanding her abilities, disintegrating 
tendencies had already set in. The Muhammadan power 
was penetrating deeper into the south ; and Mysore, ever 
growing stronger, threatened to engulf the Nayak dynas- 
ties. The Poligar system organised in the days of Visva- 
natha had outlived its usefulness. The custom of engaging 
mercenaries proved to be a bane. The Ifayaks had neg- 
lected the navy and much of the trade of the country had 
passed into the hands of the Dutch and the Portuguese 
whose missionary activities largely spread in the country 
under the direction of famous priests like Nobili and 
Besohi. Added to this, there was a series of succession 
quarrels which weakened the power of the Nayaks for 
resistance. This disintegration was complete in the time 
of Queen Minakshi (1731-36). By force and guile, Chanda 
Sahib imprisoned Minakshi and proclaimed himself ruler of 
the kiDgdom.t 


Madura p, 47. 

Jtforfttra, by B. Sathyanatha 
, p* 258 , and 5PA« Madura GazeUmr^t p , 58* 



CHAPTER nil 


THE RAJPUTS AND THEIR HISTORY TILL THE 
TIME OF AKBAR-HINDU RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 


Setion I, The Politicae Distbibottos of the 
Rajpdt States 


At the time of the iarasions of Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni, Rajput dynasties were in possession of all the im- 
portant states of Northern India. The 
The Independent conquests of the invading hordes had, 
Rajputs s e Muhammad 

Ghori, extended over all the fairest parts of Hindustan ; 
and "the remains of Rajput independence were preserved on 
the table-land in the centre of Hindustan and the sandy 
tract stretching west from it to the Indus." * Thus Mewat, 
Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand, being rough and hilly, 
though contiguous to the valley of the Jumna, were very 
difficult to subdue for the Muhammadans; the Rajput 
tribes of these regions were often turbulent: and their 
strong forts of Rantambhor, Gwalior and Kalanjar had 
often to be taken and retaken. The northern fringe of the 
table-land, descending to the Jumna, is partially protected 
by this tract. On the west, it had always been easier of 
access from the direction of Jaipur and of Ajmer. Jaipur 
was frequently submissive to the authority of Delhi on 
account of its proximity ; and Ajmer was early conquered 
by Muhammad Ghori. Malwa is a table* 

Geography ® towards it from all 

directions except the north-west. It 
was therefore easily accessible from that quarter, and was 
conquered in the course of the thirteenth century. The 
region of Mewar was accessible from Delhi in its eastern 
part ; but it was buttressed by the Aravalli Range on the 
other side and by the hills and fortresses connected with 
them which fringe Gujarat on the north. The Aravallis 
had always been, the ‘Strong Refuge ’f of the Rajputs, 


. 'EiphinstoDO ; HUtory of Brtiith India (5th edition), p. 479. 
f 6. Festing : From the Zand of Princes; p. si of the preface of 
Sir Q, Birdwood ; and aleo C<»1. J. Tod : AnnaU and Antiquities of 
Bajoeihan (Popular Edition), Vol. I, p. 8. 
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wlitjn overwhelmed by invasions. They stretch north-east 
from tlie abrupt dome of Mount Abu, 
The Aravallis {{imons now for its Jain temples of white 

m ifble, and divide R ijputana into two parts. They lose 
themselves in disoonneoted ridges which finally disappear 
in the historic Ridge of Delhi. 

To the east of the Aravallis lie the states of Mewar 
(Chitor), Amber (Jaipur), Kotah and Bundi which are 
watered by the Chambal and its affluents. 
TheTwoDivS. Ajmer lies alongside the hill-range, just 
putana* about the point when it begins to decline 

steadily to the north. To the west of 
the range lies the larger half of Rajputana including the 
states of Marwar (Jodhpur), Jaisalmer and Bikaner. This 
region is watered only by the salt river Luni which flows 
southwards to the Eann of Cutch and becomes a total 
desert in the tract between the Luni and the Indus, and 
known in parts as Marusthali (deadly region) and Maruvara 
(Marwar=the death-ward). Desert surrounds or inters- 
perses the insolated fertile spots in this region ; and on the 
west it is the desert that protects it from any attack from 
the Indus side. There were several petty principalities as 
Amarkot, situated in the extreme west of the desert, 
which were also beyond the reach of 
Kemaanis**'*^ Muhammadan attacks. The Rajputs 
sometimes took refuge in the sheltering 
slopes of the Himalayas and continued to be independent 
for long. The road of Mussalman advance from Delhi to 
Ajmer was quickly extended through Malwa to Gujarat ; 
and the principalities on either side of this route were 
subject to frequent invasions and exactions of tribute. The 
region of Gondwana was largely free from Muslim attacks 
and rule. 


Other Rajput 
Remuaats 


The social and political organisation of the Rajputs, 
their clannish and feudal spirit, their code of honour and 
chivalry and their weaknesses have been dealt with 
fciready.* 

7^ Chap. XII, Ses. I of Part India, 
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Section II, The Foktcnkb of the: Principal States 
The final fall of K-ajput cliicalry in Delhi and Kaiiaiij 
befon* ]*Inliamra;Kl Ghori was followed by the firm estaliliah- 

R 1 t r Mi ra rule in Delhi and AJmer« 

noblest Rajput heroes inclncling 
Samarwi of Chitor, were decimated in the 
struggle. This war inspired the heroic Chand Bardai to 
sing ills nndying recpiiem of the Rajpnt race."' The scatter* 
ed remnants of tlie Rajput clans of the Dsjab retired into 
the recesses of the Araralii Mounts or into the desert region 
between the LunI and the Indus. The grandson of Jai 
Chandra settled in Marwar according to the Rajput bards, 
where he dispossessed the old inhabitants and founded the 
state of Jodhpur, A yoiiiiger branch of his family founded 
in the fifteenth century the separate state of Bikaner and 
thus occupied an additional portion of the desert region* A 
section of the Rahtors clung on to the Doab, occasionally 
resisting Mussalman authority ; and we read of the rule of 
Kanauj for eight generations by a Rajput tribe from 
Mahoba. The Rahtors of Jodhpur were almost immune 
from Mussalm in intervention till the time of Slier Shah Sur 
who undertook an expedition against 
Maldeva* who built up the greatness of its 
state, annexing Bikaner and encroaching 
on Jaisalmer, Me war and Amber. Maideva was still alive in 
the beginning of Akbar’s reign and had apparently recovered 
from the shock of Sher ShalFs attack. This tradition of the 
descent of the dynasl^ies of Jodhpur and Bikaner from the 
Saharwars of Kanauj is disbelieved in the Com bridge 
Indian History, Vol. 3* 

Towards the west of the desert, almost within striking 
distance of the Indus, were the Bhattis of Jaisaimer, suppos- 
ed to be the descendants of Sri Krishna's 
Jalsalmer^^ colony of Dwaraka. They settled in their 

present pdnicipality, probably in the 
eighth century and founded the town of Jaisaimer in 1156 

'*'■ * He transformed a loose fedual raonarchy into a compact and 
centraiised state and established various branches of his clan,— 
sowed Rahtor seed,” as the national bard sang, ‘‘throughout his 
conquered territories,” It wrs the humiliation of the powerful 
Mewar State that enabled Marwar to rise to the first place among the 
Bajput states now. See K. Qaaungo’s Sher Shah (19^1), p, 261, 

n-22 


Jodhpur and 
Bikaner 
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The Kachhwahas 
of Jaipur 


A,D. They were not in any close contact with, the Mussal- 
mans nil the time of Akbar except that Alau'd-din Khilji 
despatched a siieec-sssfiil campaign against the Rajput city. 
There was a huge liolne mst of the women in the beleaguer- 
ed fort, after iThicli the Rajputs fell desperately fighting to 
the last, A young Bhatli prince was soon afterwards 
raised to the thrcam of his fathers by Alau'd-din himself. 
And *‘evor since that day the standard of this Bhattis has 
continued to fly over the battlements of Jaisalmer.’^ 

Jaipur is now one of the most important Rajput states; 
its Maharaja claims descent from Kusa, the son of Rama- 
chandra, and is the head of the Kachh- 
W'aha clan. The early history of the 
clan is obscure. It was in occupation of 
the strong fortress of Gwalior and Marwar in the tenth 
century and later, in the twelfth century, made Amber its 
capital. Amber continued to be the capital for nearly six 
centuries and gave its name to the kingdom. It was at first 
subordinate to the Chauhan rulers of Delhi; and one of its 
rulers, Dulha Rai, who married the sister of Prithvi Raja, 
was killed along with the latter in the struggle with 
Muhammad Ghori. Udai Karan was a prominent member of 
the line in the fourteenth century. On the establishment 
of the Mughal Empire, the Amber state 
The greatness came under its supremacy. Raja Bahar 
Magha^s Mai (1548 to 1574 A.DJ was the first to 

pay homage to Akbar ; he had received 
from Humayun the command of 6,000 troops and later gave 
his daughter in marriage to Akbar. His successors, Bhagwan 
Das and Man Singh, rose to high distinction in the Empire; 
and Jai Singh I, known as the Mirza Raja, rendered 
conspicuous assistance to Aurangzib ; another ruler, 
Sawai’^ Jai Singh II, built the new capital of Jaipur, and 
was noted for his scientific knowledge and skill. He erected 
observatories at Jaipur, Delhi, Ujjaymi and other places 
and caused mathematical works to be translated into Sans* 
krit. After a great deal of suffering in the anarchy which 

^Sawmi was a title given by the Mughal Efuperor and means one 
and a qs*arfcer» 8up»^rior to all the others. The bearer of the 
title was superior to all hm contemporaries ; and the title is even 
apir borne by the Bajas of Amber. 
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prociMi^c! tfio establishm^Hit of British suprem:v^y, tlio state 
has :p 4 iiti into priHpsrity and proniirieriee, 

Il.irauti, the nonalry of H ira Ri|piifc3j comprises 
the tiMTitories of B uidi and K )t »h The Hiras were a sect 
of tln^grear Chanhan elan and setftled in 
file ILiias their present territory in the fourteenth 

century, being in some d‘‘gr(*e dependent on the state of 
M.ewar. It WHS only in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, that the tribe bee i me prominent by obtaining the 
famous fort of li intamblior from its Afghan governor. 

The St‘Ssodi;iS of Mmva.rare the proudest of the Rajput 
clans and trace their descent from R imachandra. The 


Miharaiia of Me war bears the proud 

The Sessociias of titles of Suraj (Sun of the 

.Mewar ' 

Hindus), of Sri R.imi and the vice- 
gerent of Siva Ekaiinga. Tiie line is traced historically to 
BappaR.iwal who, as already notexl, made use of the Bhii 
tribes and repulsed an Arab invasion of iMowar {cir, 730 
A,D.}. B.ippa himself was supposed to be the tenth in des- 
cent from Goha {or Gii ha =» cave- born), the son of a princess 
who escaped from the sick of Valabhi.* He was at first a 
Rawal, (f.c., a small chief) under the Mori ruler of Chitor ; 
and he belonged to the Guhiia clan which was an oiffshoot 
from the ruling house of Valabhi. Like 
* Sivaji of a later age, Bappa was an in- 

tensely religious man and tlavoted t-o Siva; and like him, he 
freely mingled with the Bliil tribes round him, whom he 
disciplined into good fighters and engaged in his own 
service. He became the Charles Marttd of India against 
the rook of wdiose valour, as we have already said, the 
eastern tide of Arab conquests dashed to pieces in India/'f 
But no Aral) invader from Sind ever reached Me war and 


Bappa Kawal 


its truth Ins been questioned. Bsppa soon usurped the 
throne of Chitor and started the famous Giihilot line of 
Chitor in Mewar, which is one of the most uiiic£ue in the 


* There ia some difficulty in this chronology which makes Bappa 
a desi^emlaut; tniici one wr;ter ctsiijeitures that Bappa was bom in 
the year 191 ii »t of the Samvar era, but of the Valabhi era. of 
609 A E, 

fC. V. Vailya: of Mediatvcil Hindu India^ Vot II, 

(RajpataJ, p. 72, 
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historj of the world. The successors of Bappa were gener- 
ally free from Muhammadan aggression, mainly owing to 
the strength of their secluded region ; and they played no 
important part in history till the sack of Chitor by Alau’d- 
din Khiljit except that Samarasinha is des3ribed by the 
minstrel C^hand as having married a sister of Prithvi_^Raja 
and m having died, along with him, in battle with Muham- 
mad Ghori. 


At the clone of the thirteenth century. Me war was under 
the rule of a boy-king whose protector and guardian was his 
ehivulrons uncle, Bhim Singh the hus- 

wck of^cmitor far-famed Padmini, The 

story of Alau^d-din’s passion for Pad- 
mini, of his first march against Chitor and of the Rani’s 
stratagem in outwitting him is well-known. The bardic 
songs tel! of the heroic resistance of the Rajput men and 
the horrible immolation of their women in fire which pre- 
ceded the fall of Chitor into Muslim hands in 1303.*' Alau’d- 
din took the fort, razed it to the ground and appointed his 
own son as its governor. Bat Miissalman rule in Mewar was 
so insecure that the Sultan had to confer Chitor on another 
Rajput prince who continued to be loyal to Delhi till the 
end of the reign. The history of the time is greatly con- 
fused, Prince Hamir, a scion of the 
RanaKumbhT^ Sessodia line, recovered Chitor and 
laboured hard to revive its strength. 
Hamir had a long and prosperous leign and ruled till 1364 
A.D. After some time, Kumbha Rana (1419-69 A.D.) came 
to the throne and by his ability brought the Sessodia king- 
dom to its zenith, while Chitor became a more magnificent 
city than aver before. He erected numerous fortresses for 
the protection of his kingdom, the most prominent of which 
was Kumbhalmer; he was a poet also and a generous patron 
of the fine arts and himself wrote a commentary on the Gita 
Gminda Jayadeva. Possibly under the influence of 
Mira RCf he became an ardent devotee of the Krishna cult 

slory of Padmini is discredifesd by some writers. 

Mira Bai was, aooordjng to one aecouot, the daughter- in -law 
of Hmbtrana Korabha; while Tod says she was bers^^lf the wife of 
Ibe Msbsmna, and another writer, Meeaul-ffe, says that «he was the 
yrlft of the son of the famous Rana Smgram Singh. She popiiia- 
liiNid Iho Ijrkluia Bbakli mU in Western India. 


Rana Hamir and 
Rana Kumbha 
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and raised a splendid temple to the god in his capital 
Cliitor. 

The M iharana met the combined forces of the Sultans 
of Malwa and Gujarat and drov-e them back from Mewar, 
And as a permanent memorial of his victory over the 
Sultan of Malwa (li40) whom he took prisoner, he erected 
the magnificent black marble Jaija Slambha or Tower of 
Victory ** which still dominates the ancient capital of 
Mewar, * a ringlet on the brow of Cliitor/”* Later the 
Maharana assisted the Sultan of Malwa in an attempt to seizie 
the weak throne of Delhi which proved abortive owing to 
the sudden defection of Ills ally. Kumbha’s dream was to 
liberate his country from the yoke of the Mussalrnan and 
to revive the Hindu empire of Frith vl Bij i of Delhi. But 
it was not to be ; and he died in the midst of domestic 
dissensions* 

Singram Singh, otherwise known as Sanga, succeed-* 
ed to the Mewar throne in 15 )9 A.D. and became 

Rana Sanga “ Masa or pinnacle of her glory.”t 

He was the sixth in succession from 
Hamir and held, besides Mewar, the eastern part of Malwa 
as far as Chanderi and was recognised as their leader by the 
Rajas of Jaipur, Jodhpur and other Rajput states. It was 
he who defeated the forces of Mahmud II of Malwa who 
was assisted by the Sultan of Guj irat. He took advant- 
age of the unpopularity of Ibrahim Lidi, and just on the 
eve of the bittle of P mipit, sent an envoy to Babar at 
Kibul, offering him help in his projected invasion, After 
Babar resolved to stay in India and found in empire, Sanga 
began to form a combination against him. He was helped 
by the Lodi chiefs who had been dispossessed by B ibar and 
by H isan Khan of Miwat, a converted Hindu, and marched 
with a large force in the direction of Agra, in the vicinity 
of which, at Katiwaha near Sikri, he encountered Babar* 

* The id*ia is fcskaa from feh© inseripfeioa carved on the tower by 
order of M iharana Kumbha.— TUe victory is denied in the Gam- 
bridge Hiatory of India, Vol. HI, p. 528. 

Tod: Armala of Memar in VoL I of the Popular Edition 
p. 240, 
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In the first shock of the attack, Babar*s advance-guard 
was defeated with heavy loss; and had 
Kaiiwaha rH 27 i Sanga pressed home his ad vantage, victory 
would have been his certainly. But he 
allowed B ibar ample time to take up a strong position and 
fortify his camp and to infuse courage into his soldiers. In 
the fin d struggle the Rijput ranks were decimated by the 
enemy's artiiltiry fire. Babar’s victory was complete ; 
liana S i’lga escaped with difficulty from the field; and 
H isan K!i in and many other chiefs were slain. 

Within a few months of his defeat by Babar, Rana 
Sariga ch»^d ; and with his death vanished all the chances of 
the reviv.vi of a Rjjput empire in Hindustan. 


The turbulent disorder into which Mewar was thrown 
after the death of Sanga gave an opportunity to Bahadur 
Shah, the powerful king of Gujarat, 

Mew^ar after already possessed himself of 

Sanga Malwa ; he invaded the territory of the 

Rana and even laid siege to Ohitor. At 
this hour of peril, Queen Karnavati, the youngest widow of 
Sanga, who had given birth to a posthumous son, Udai 
Singh, implored the aid of the Emperor Humayun and sent 
her bracelet* to the Mughal with an urgent appeal for as- 
sistance. Humayun accepted the bracelet chivalrously and 
proceeded to the rescue of Chitor, though it involved a 
straggle with a brother Mussalman ruler. But before he could 
reach the besieged fortress, it had been successfully mined 
by the engineers and gunners of Bahdur Shah. The fortress 
fell into the hands of the Gujarat king, but not before the 
child, Udai Singh, had been carried to a place of safety and 
the heroic Karnavati had perished, along with thousands of 
her B iJ put sisters, in a vault of gun-powder which was set 
fir© to. .. 


. • Among the Rajputs a custom still prevailed, known as the 
Bond of Ih# Bracelet, by which “any Rajputni, wife, maid or 
widow, who found herself in peril, might send her bracelet to her 
«ho»®ii oavatier, thus adopting him as her Bakhi^band hhai (bracelet- 
bound brother) which put the obligation upon him to go to her as- 
ilsianc# at all costa or to forfeit his honour. The truth of the stor*- 
b> Sir Wolseley Haig in th& Cambridge Modern History 
foL HI (p. ; and he that Hunaayuu refrained from afctack- 

thkmdm Shah dartog the ktter^i dght with the Ba|pats. 
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Hnmayiin saved Mewar too late. But he pursued the 
demt^aiised Gujarat army back Into their own country. 

Til© child, Udni Singh, saved from the 
Its condition at holocaust, ascended the throne of Mewar 
sion^** * *^*^^*^'^*" id h*>37 alter great difficulty. He was, 
however, destitute of the conspicuous 
bravery of his raoe ; and the vices of his immediate prede- 
cessors were virtues when compared with this defect which 
destroyed great national feeling, the opinion of Mewai’s 
invincibility/’ He submitted quietly to the dictation of 
Makleva of Jodhpur and to the supremacy of Sher Shah, 
This was the situation of Mewar at the beginning of Akbar’s 


reign. 

The great rock-fortress of Gwalior was held by the 
Kaelihwaha Rajputs when it was attacked by Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaziia who had, however^ 
its siege (1022), Kutbu’d-din 
Aibek captured the fortress ; it was 
quickly recovered by the Hindus and Iltutmish had to 
attack it again in 1232 and captured it. It remained in 
Muslim hands till the time of Timur’s invasion when it was 
again recovered by the Rajputs. In the fifteenth century 
it was often attacked by the Sultans of Delhi and Malwa 
and finally submitted to Sutan Ibrahim Lodi, Raja Man 
Singh, the last great ruler of Gwalior (1486-1517), built the 
noble palace which crowns the rock. fort and was a patron 
of music. It was the Gwalior school of musicians that 
produced the famous singer of Akbar’s court, Mian 
Tansen. 


Besides these larger states of Rajputana, there ware 
several petty principalities like that ofAmerkot where 
Akbar was born, situated beyond the 
Raj^putf reach of the Mussalmans. Also a few 
chiefs like those of Sirohi, Jhalawar, etc., 
aestled themselves under the Aravalli Mountains. On the 
north-eastern slopes of the country, i.e., in Bundelkhand 
most largely, the principalities of Chanderi, Rinna, Orohcha 
and others were repeatedly attacked by the Mussalmans 
and were generally tributary to them. Most of their ruling 
houses were old Rajput families ; and some of the hill- 
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Medini Rui of 
Chandcrt 


states in the Lower Himalayas which had been formed bj 
Rajput adventurers flying before the Mnssalman invaders 
enjoyed a precarious independence. Chanderi rose to som* 
power under Medini Rai, a Rajput 
adventurer, who got to great power in 
Malwu and afterwards usurped its gov- 
ernment and who was under the protection of Rana Sanga. 
In 1628 the place was stormed by Babar ; and the Rajputs 
in it perished to a man in the course of their most despe- 
rate resistance, 

Gondwana, the region between Berar on the west and 
Orissa on the east, also retained its independence of Muslim 
rule in these centuries. The rulers of 

Kingdom^ Hinduised 

Gonds. As many as four Good king- 
doms flourished in the country, one in the north of the 
region with its capital at Garba, two in the centre with 
capitals at Deogarh and Kherla and one in the south with 
its capital at Chanda. Rani Durgavati was the regent of 
the northern kingdom for her son and boldly resisted the 
attacks of the Sultan of Malwa and even the Mughal 
advance under Akbar. The kingdom of Kherla was 
battered between the attacks of the Bahmani Sultans on 
the south and those of the ruler of Malwa on the north. 
The Chanda kingdom lasted till 1751 when it was over- 
thrown by the Marathas. Chanda had a long succession of 
good rulers, and ail the Gond kings were promoters of 
architecture ; though the people of Gondwana were back- 
ward, the kings patronised art and letters. 


SbCTION III. HiHOTJ LlTERABi AND ReUGIOXTS REVIVAL 
As we saw in a previous chapter, in spite of an obvious 
barrenness of Hindu culture, there was displayed in the 
period of early Muhammadan rule, great 
ffiu Lear* iS branches of Hindu 

learning like philosophy, jurisprudence 
and logic. The study of logic was cultivated sedulously at the 
great centres of learning like Vikramasila and Navadwipa 
(Nuddea) Commentaries on the ancient law-books on the 
lines of Viinanesvata and of Jimutavahana continued to be 
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irrittcii.* Mithila became a centre of juristic learning and 
literature and produced a separate school of law. The 
most important of the Mithla writers was Vaohaspati Misra 
who flourished in the latter half of the fifteenth century 
and wrote both in Sanskrit and Iklaithili. 


In Mithila and 
Bengal 


“ Slithiia fortunately escaped the ravages which in- 
variably followed the Muhammadan conquests.” It 
escaped attacks till 1324 and its Karnata 
kings encouraged Samskrit learning in 
which Smritio studies were largely deve- 
loped. The Maithili tongue flourished greatly; and in 
Bengal, in spite of Muhammadan rule, Hindu learning did 
not die out. Ni/atfa^ Smriti and Bhahtidarsana flourished ; 
and Ilagbunath Siromani and Raghuuandan Misra are too 
famous as writers to need detailed mention. With the 
revivalist movement of Bengal Vaishuavism begun by the 
famous Chaitanya (1486-1527) the literary output came to 
be much more vigorous and fruitful. 


In the completely independent south, Hindu learning 
and culture continued to flourish, particularly under the 
Rayas of Vijayanagar. At the time 
Mgar wiien the empire of Vijayanagar was 
founded, a body of learned men, with 
the two famous brothers, Madhava and Sayana, at their 
head, set to work on committing to writing various books 
and commentaries bearing upon the religion of the Vedas. 
This Madhavaoharya, commonly known to tradition as 
Vidyaranya, was “the establisher of the path of the 
Vedas ” and wrote the famous work on Indian philosophy 
known as Sarvadarsam Sattgraha ; and his brother Sayana 
wrote commentaries on the Big Veda, the Aitareya Brah- 
mana and other works. Another minister at the court of 


* Vilnaaeavara’a famous eommentary the Mitahahara, warn 
writtea, aooording to Macdonell, about 1100 A.D. It is the chief 
authority on Hindu Xiaw outside Bengal. Jimutavahana lived in 
the first half of the twelfth century, aooording to M. M. Chahra- 
varthi : and he wrote the JDayabhaga, the chief authority on the 
modern Hindu Law of inheritance and partition in Bengal, Tha 
jneist, Hilakanta, author of the Vyavahara Mayukha, of the six- 
teenth eentnry, is of high repute in Western India ; and the Smriti 
Ohamirika, a work of the thirteenth oentury, is valued in Uouth 
India ; but both are only secondary to the Mitakahara in import 
anoe. 
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Vijayanagar was Madhavamantrin who was known as the 
“ estahlisher of the path of the Upanishads.” 

The etirly V ijayanagar rulers patronised the Kalamukha 
sect of th-,; is iivas ; ami JJevaraya II revered the Lingayata 
Guru. Tlio Hrivaishnava and Madhva sects became very 
popular religious subsequently. But all of them were 
perfectly tuler uit of the dillerent faiths. The later deve- 
lopment of V'ijaj’anagar made it a great promoter of 
Samskrit, Telngii and Kannada literature in an eminent 
degree, espeeiully under the princes of the Saluva and the 
Tuiuva dynasties. 

The Jains, working along undisturbed, produced a good 
quantity of religious and secular literature ; commentaries 
The J 'ns works on ethics and rituals were 

abundant among them ; and they also 
wrote a few independent philosophical and poetical works. 
The Jain religion flourished in Tuiuva under the patronage 
of the rulers of Karkal. It survived as a flourishing 
religion for long in parts of the Vijayanagar empire. 

Alongside of these activities which showed that learning 
and literature continued to flourish in many parts of the land, 

„ we have to note how vernacular literature 

Bardic poems of . . , . 

chivalry given a special impetus by the religi- 

ous revival which came in the shape of 
the Bhakti cult. The earliest bardic chronicles of Rajputana 
belong to the heroic times of Prithvi Raja and contain a 
core of sober history. The greatest name among these bards 
was that of Chand Bardai who was the minister and the 
poet-laureate of Prithvi Raja and who Was killed, along 
with his master, in the battle with Muhammad Ghori, In 
his chief work, the Prithi Raj Raso, he has given the life of 
his patron and the history of his own times. This book is 
one of the earliest works in Hindi which have survived. The 
Mahoba Khand [Alha Khand)* is another bardic poem des- 
cribing the chivalrous deeds of Alha and Udal ; and it is 
still sung by professional singers in Northern India. Other 
notable bardic poems describe the exploits of the house of 
Mewat and, particularly the heroism of Rana Hamir. who 

• TranaUted by W. Waterfield (ed., by Sir G. Grierson, 1923). 
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struggled aguirmt the Delhi Sultan, Some Hindi are 

supposed tt) have ht'en eompuj^ed by Amir KbsiRhrn, the 
Muhammadui poet, who ilitnl in I3!2d A,D, 

A new development in Hindi literature wm created by 

the growth of the Vaislmjna movement in Xorth India, The 

reaction of fslam on Huuluimn waa one 

1 he Bhaktl cu?t fjctors which led to this revival, 

and Vaishnava - 

revival Bhakh waa a rtMction against the ritual- 

istic religion of the Vedas ; and in its 
earliest phase, it was known, according to Sir R.G, Bhandar- 
kar, as the Ekaniika Dharma (the ndigioii of a single minded 
love and devotion to the One) ami was based on the teach- 
ings of the Bha^javjd Gila. This cult became actively 
operative from the time of the great Ramanuja who was the 
source of inspiration to many of the i^unfjasi reformers of 
the Xorth and prlaeipiby to Raman iudi. The Vaishnava 
movement falls into rhive groups. Rinniia, Krishnaite and 
Deistic, But in all these, devotion to a personal god w^ho is 
full of love and pity for h's devotees, and the hope of 
obtaining release (salvation) througii tint devotion are com- 
mon. Bhakti was essentially a popular religious move- 
ment, and this is emphasised by its une of the vernacular, 
rather than Sanskrit, in the vast amount of literature it 
produced.^’ 

The labours of a brillUat succession of saints and re- 
formers from the fourteenth to rhe seventeenth centuries 
not only led to the development of the vernaculars in which 
they preached to the m usses, but also helped to free the 
popular mind from the tiuMldom of the priests- Thus, the 
reformers rendered eminent services to the nation ; they 
modified the strictness of the spirit of caste exclusiveness, 
raised the lower classes to a position of spiritual importance 
and social power, increased the spirit of mutual toleration 
and the importance of woman in society and even brought 
about a reconciliation with the Muhammadans. They made 
the people more humane, lessened the importance of 
ceremonies and ritual, raised the value of a life of charity 
and helpfulness and checked the excesses of polytheism, 

• Keay : A Eutory oj Hindi Literainre^ p. 19* 
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and tended in all these ways to raise the nation generally 
to a higher love! of capacity, both of thought and action.’^" 
Ilamananda probably flourished in the fourteenth 
centary : but aomo would put him down as having lived a 
little later, from about 1400 to 1470 A.D. 
Ramananda preached that the eternal God 

should be worshipped U!)der the name of Rama ; and he 
made Benares tlic^ head-quarters of his new movement. He 
criticisiMl ifluLitry and protested against caste distinctions, 
but did not, attempt to do away with them altogether. He 
was the founder of tho sect of the Ramanandis ; and a 
number of other sects “ owe their first impulse to the 
movement he initiated/* He was the great pioneer of the 
Bhakti movement in Hindustan and stressed on God’s love 
for all His creatures. He admitted into his order men of 
all classes without any distinction ; and his disciples 
included a Jat, an outcaste, a Muhammadan weaver and a 
woman. His followers and successors almost entirely gave 
up the use of Sanskrit ; and this meant an impetus to the 
revival of the vernaculars, particularly Hindi. 

Earlier even than Ramananda were a few preachers 
among whom was a certain Jaidev, who is sometimes identi- 
fied with Jay a Deva, the author of the 
re^vallsts^ famous Gita Govinda. Namdeva, who 

was a devotee of God Vithoba of Pandhar- 
pur in the Maratha country, probably lived about 1400 and 
wrote a large number of hymns in Marathi and Hindi as 
well. He exerted a large influence both in Maharashtra and 
in Northern India. 


Other early 
revivalists 


The greatest of the disciples of Ramananda was Kabir, 
a Muhammadan weaver and the founder of the Kabirpanthi 
sect. His date has been fixed for 1440- 
1518 A.D. ; and whether he was by birth 
a Muhammadan as some aver, or not, Muhammadan in- 
fluence can be traced in his ideas. His influence, both direct 
and indirect, has been very great. He condemned idolatry, 
rejected the doctrine of incarnation and also the meaning- 
less ceremonies and rites of the Hindus, He seems to have 
beei^ disliked by both sects and even persecuted by Sultan 
' O, E&nad© 5 of the Maratha Power ^ p. 172; 
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And his 
influence 


Sikandar Lodi who exiled him from Benares. Several collec- 
tions of poems attributed to him have eorae down to Ui ; 

and some of these have been incorporated 
in notable works like the Adi Qranlh of 
the Sikhs and the Bijak^ the chief book 
of Ilia followers. He has been called ** the pioneer of Hindi 
literature and the father of Himii hymns.” His verses'** 
have a wonderful charm and imagery : and translations 
cannot give a good idea of their fprce and value. Kabir 
never aimed at founding a sect: but his followers soon 
formed themselves into a sect, the Kabirpa^ithis, who still 
preserve some remnants of his original teaching. 

Guru Nanak (14(>9-153D A.I).), the founder of the Sikh 
religion, came early under the influence of Kabir ; but he 
was much nearer Hinduism than his 
master. In his teachings morality of 
conduct holds a very high place, and purity of life is regard- 
ed as the highest object of human endeavour. Stress is laid 
on virtues which everybody can practise, like honesty, 
loyalty, justice, charity, mercy and temperance ; and clean- 
liness, alms-giving and abstinence from animal food are 
strictly enjoined. He was simply a teacher of religion and 
preached peace and good-will to all men. He did not aim 
at founding a narrow sect or monastic institution ; and how 
his faith, which could have developed into a Quaker-like 
quiet community, took a martial and national turn under 
the Gurus who followed him, we shall learn later on. 

A noted follower of Ramananda was Ravi Das the 
Chamar, who founded an important Vaishnava sect of 


Guru Xanak 


One is reproduced below 

** If God be within the mosque, then to whom does this world 
belong ? 

If Ram be within the image which you find upon your pilgri- 
mage, then who is there to know what has happened 
without ? 

Hari is in the East : Allah is in the West. Look within your own 
heart for there you will find both Karim and Ram. 

All the men and women of the world are His living forms. 

Kabir is the child of Allah and Ram. He is my Guru; he is 
my F/r/’ (Rabindranath Tagore ; One Htmdred Poms of 
Kabir ^ Ixixh 
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Hindui^tan. Mira Bai, the Saint of Rajputana (born 1470 
A.D.), is one of the most famous Hindi 
Mira l>ai poetesses and devotees of the Krishna 

cult. While the followers of Ramananda gave the name 
Rama to the supreme God, Mira Bai and others worshipped 
<^od in his Krishna incarnation. The Krishna cult had been 
rteeiving attention even earlier : but it became a prominent 
revivalist faith from the time of Mira Bai about whose 
devotion to the god of her choice very many fanciful 
legends are told. Derails of Mira Bai’s life are shrouded in 
mystery. She displaj^ed an intensive attachment to God 
Krishna in her lyrics which she wrote in the Braj Basha, a 
dialect of Western Hindi. Similar lyrics in Gujarati are also 
ascribed to her. 

The spread of the Krishna cult in the North was 
largely due to Vallabhacharya, a Brahman from the South, 
(d. 1331 A. D.) who established the faith 
The Krishna cult firmly at Govardhan in the Braj country 
and whose disciples wrote largely in the 
Western Hindi longue. Tallabha taught that marriage and 
family were no hindrance to a religious life and himself 
lived a married life. He spread his tenets both among the 
learned at Benares and at Muttra and his followers are now 
a numerous sect in Western India, particularly Gujarat. 
Under Vellabha's successors, the cult degenerated into some 
evils into the details of which it is not possible to enter 
here. 

Tulsi Das is the most celebrated name in Hindi litera- 
ture ; he was a Kanaujia Brahman and spent the greater 
part of his life in Benares. His great 
Tulsi Das work, the Ram-Charit'- Manas (the Lake 

of the Deeds of Ram) is reputed even 
superior to that of Yalmiki and is marked by the loftiest 
kind of morality. His religion is that of the love of "‘a per- 
sonal God who loves and cares for his children and makes 
himself understood through his incarnation, Rama, the 
Saviour/' Tulsi Das is ** the tallest tree in the magic garden 
of mediaeval Hindu poesy.” The Rama cult reached its 
zenith under Tulsi Das. In each division the Bhakti 
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Vamhiiava muvpment produced a large quantity of Taluahlr 
viTn;)«‘uhir liou'ature and ul^o o\(Ti‘isi‘d a ^‘ihiing 

and cI(‘\Mtinig iidiin'nee upon ihe people, Tiilsi 
foundcai no sect and <lid !n)t add anything to Vaisiuiava 
theology. But hi.< Rtmaf/iut has been *‘the most potent 
factor in making Vairhna\isTn tht* oreeptcMl cult of the vast 
majority of Ilimius ni North Indin to-day/’ 

In f5eiigal t here ,‘jrcKSr a ainulaj revivalist movement, 
due to the eiTurts of the gii-ut Cliaiuuiya, He was born at 
Nnddca (Xuvauwipaj, the centre of Sans- 
13cngiiii revival krit icaiTiiiig, in J4Sa A.T). ’ atici he 
and langlr. tin: ptlssion:lt^^ devoriun inculcated 

i}i ilie I'*hii'j^Lndlt.x Piirana uud roused his 
followcis to devorioiiai e\i*;U'mc£ii by Lis Saiikirtan and 
ecstatic dince>. He was, liisi- and Ivremost, a revivalist of 
tilt Krisnui culls nut a givai organiser our a writer. 
But his followers preached and spread his mission far and 
wide ; and modern Yaishnavism in Bengal has been largely 
shaped by his ideas of devotion and service. ‘‘Modern 
Brindaban is the creation of the Bengali Vaishnavas and 
has eclipsed the older Mathura/' Oliaitanya’s followers 
encouraged a revivai of Sanskrit studies which have 
continued to this Jay in Brindaban and Navadwipa/^ He 
recommended mendicancy, started the institution of celi* 
bate monks or gomlns and assigned an important place to 
women in his order. Ho also originated the Sankirtan or 
Service of Song. Chaitanya is now looked upon by many 
as an incarnation of Krishna. His mission was spread 
extensively in Bengal by his lieutenant, Nityananda, and 
by other disciples who enriched Bengali with their songs, 
poems and translations from Sanskrit. 

Krishna lyrics were written by other writers like 
Vidyapati and Chandidas. After the age of Chaitanya, 
Bengal was overshadowx'd by the literature of the Siva- 
Durga revival of the sixteenth century. The Krishna cult 
continued to flourish undisturbed in Orissa, owing to the 
prestige of the temple of Jagannath. 

• J. K Sarkar: Ckaitanya$ Pilgrimages and Teachings (1913), p. xiv, 
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In Maharashtra there was also a Vaishnava revivalist 
movement of which the most celebrated writer was Tukoba 
or Tnkaram (born 1608 A.D,) whose 
Revival in other abhangas (unbroken hymns) are famous 
parts throughout the land and abound in ex- 

cellent morality. This revivalist move 
ment which began as early as the thirteenth century, con- 
tinued to operate most powerfully in the building up of a 
united an<l self-conscious JIaratha people and formed the 
background, as it were, for the great work of Sivaji. The 
early saint, Jnaneswar, was a devotee of Vithoba of 
Pandharpur, Xamdev was another noted saint of Maha- 
rashtra ; and still another saint was the lowly Choka Mela 
who belonged to the Mahar caste. 

Siva-Durga literature was prominent in Bengal and in 
South India. Of the Saiva writers of Bengal of a later 
period, the moat famous was Mukund Ram Chakravarti. 



CHAPTER A/ 

'rifE F^')rXI)ATIOX OF MrOflAL EMPIRE 

!5e< nnN I, llABAIi A.NP THJS ESTABLISHMENT OF TItB 
MutHFAL EMTiRE 

TiK* year EjLiG is a greur eponli-iinking year in Indian 
hijj-UTv : for in that year Inkl the foundation of a big 
empire which swayed the political desfci- 
Importance of ines of the Indian people for more than 
^ centuries. The builder of this 

empire was a remarkable individuals 
Zahiru'd-din Muhammad, surnnmed Babar, the Tiger. The 
immediate circuinsianees under which he gained for his 
snece^-ors a big dominion h.ive been skeiehed in a previous 
cinpier. Let u?. for the sake of clearness, briefly recount 
them. 

Political India in the first half of the sixteenth century 
was divided into four well-defined zones. First, there was the 
northern belt of Muhammadan powers 
Four zones of sweeping in a great semi-circle from the 

fo^thlTixteenfh mouths of the Indus to the Bay of Bengal, 
entnry and containing in the west the kingdoms 

of Sindh and Multan, the Punjab, nomi- 
nally subject to Delhi but, in fact, the close preserve of 
three Afghan families, and Delhi itself.- To the south and 
east lay Jaunpur belonging to the Sharqi dynasty which 
exorcised political power over the modern provinces of Agra 
and Oiidh. Bkircher east, there was Bengal, almost isolated 
from the main currents of Delhi politics. The second zone 
consisted of the southern Muhammadan states such as 
Gujarat, Malwa, Khandesh and the Deccan ruled by the 
Bahmani kings. Wedged in between these two groups of 
Muslim power, there was Rajputana, ‘deathless and in- 

* Delhi was then reduced to a very insignificant position. Rush- 
brook Williams quotes an amusing Persian couplet which shows 
what ridicule and derision the pretensions ol the Delhi Emperors 
of this period excited far and near : — 

Badshahi Shah Alam 
Az Delhi ta Palam.^’ 

This means *'The empire of Shah Alam stretches from Delhi to 
Palam. Paiam is a village quite close to Delhi. See his An Empiu 
Bmlder of the Sixteenth Centurj^ p. 5, ^ 

11-24 
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(loraital)le after centuries of esterminapting warfare, fast 
regaining some measure of its old strength through the 
divisions winch had overtaken the politics of Islam J To 
the south-eaf*t and east of Bajputana and Malwa there 
lay the forest region of Bundelkhand and Gondwana, still 
the home of independent Hindu kings. Of the states of 
Rdjpiit.ma, Marw’ur and Ale war were getting powerful and, 
but for the xMuglial advent into India, would have wrested 
the hegemony of Xorth India into their own hands. This 
formed the third political zone. Lastly^ there was the 
empire of Vijayanagar which presented a solid phalanx of 
opposition to the JIuhammadan advance into the south 
and by waging frequent wars against the Bahmaais, dis- 
turbed their combinations, and prevented them from be. 
coming <langeroua to Bajputana, In this zone, besides 
Vsjayanagar, there was the kingdom of Orissa which acted 
as a harrier to the southerly march of Bengal. 

The history of moat of these principalities we have 
reviewed already. What is more to the point is the situa- 
tion at Delhi when the Mughals came. 
Delhi politics in The so-called Sayyat dynasty came to a 
1451 A.D. miserable end in 1451, The all-powerful 

Afghan families ruling in the Punjab 
now placed on the throne Bahlol of the Lodi tribe. A good 
soldier and far-sighted stateseman, this Bahlol was able to 
maintain his hold over Delhi by his personal charm and 
character. He soon reduced the neighbouring chiefs and 
re-annexed Jaunpur. He was so far successful as to pass 
on the empire to his son, Sikandar (1489-1517), who follow, 
ed the policy of his father, one of extreme regard and 
friendliness for the Afghan tribes. But his successor, 
Ibrahim, played the tyrant and deservedly lost the sympathy 
and good-will of the tribes. He was soon to lose the King- 
dom also. The Punjab and Jaunpur revolted ; the Rajputs, 
ever on the alert to interfere in Delhi affairs, defeated 
Ibrahim in two battles. It was even feared that Singram 
Singh of Me war, the leader of the Rajput 
^Confederacy, would establish a Hindu 
empire at Delhi. ‘ But the fates willed 
otherwise/ Daulat Khan Lodi, go vernor of the Punjab, 
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invited Biibar, the ruler of Kabuh to to Delhi and free 
it from the tyranny of rhrdiim. And thiH it w.h tint 
Bailor eutored India, 


Babar's early 
career 


Babar was of the raee of the Mu;;: 5 hals, closely related 
to the two great Seourgus {)f East, Tomujia, surnamed 
Chingiz Khan, and Tininr, the Lame, On 
his Ldher's &ide lie was a direct descen- 
dant, in the fif?h generation, of Timuri 
while his mother belonged to the line of Chingiz, in the 
fourteenth degree. ^'Baharislhe link between Central 
Asia and India, between prcd.itory hordes and imperial 
government, between Tjimeriane and xlkbar,” Ho is doomed 
by Stanley Lnne-Poole to have combined in his own person 
the daring ami the resllessness of the nomad Tartar with 
the ciiltuie and urbanity of tlie Persian and to have brought 
into Hindustan the energy of the Mongol and the 
courage and capacity of the Turk. He was born 
on Friday, February Uth, 1483 A.D. His father was 
the ruler of a small state, Farghana, now a petty principa- 
lity in Russian Turkestan. Babar inherited this throne 
while he was but twelve years of age. His early days were 
full of trouble. Little Farghina ^ was menaced on three 
sides by invasions bequeathed by his hasty-tempered 
father/ Though in the end Farghana was reduced in size, 
Babar, as a result of these border raids, received consider- 
able military training.* The greatest ambition of Babar 

His ambition himself on the throne of 

Samarkand. A lucky' circumstance 
enabled him to realise the dream of his youth. Taking 
advantage of a succession dispute, he advanced against and 
occupied Samarkand in 1497. Babar fell ill here; and his 
ambitious minister at Farghana gave out that he was 
dead. Babar hastened irom Samarkand to regain posses- 
sion of his patrimony. He was too late. The rebels hanged 
his chief supporter Kliwajah Kazi* Samarkand also was 


*^An account of thesf^ wars is charm incriy given in Stanley Lane- 
Poole a jBcibar (^Rulers of India Series)^ Chapter II. and alsi in hia 
own autobiographi^-al ^I(?moirs (translated by Erskin© and Leyden) 
(originai edition, 1826; and revised e<Vrion by SirTncaa King. 2 vols, 
and iua small work of S. Edwardes — Babar ^ Dic^rist 

Despot, 
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seissedin hisabsencc^ the xnighty Uzbeg leader, Shaibani. 
Thus Eahar was now a Iruidiess adventurer. But as Kennedy 
has reinarkiaL iie l.nighed at aiisfortunes and determined 
to attempi lii;"! foi limes again on the field of battle. * 

In loOO Bfj bar ni^uin took Samarkand, thanks to the un- 
popularity of 1 bo Tzbegs; but he did not retain it long, 
Babar turns to behaviour of his troops. 

Kabul The next few years of Babar’s life were 

spent in vain attempts to recover Parghana, his paternal 
inheritance. Finding it hopeless, he turned his thoughts 
towards Kabul. 

Kabul had belonged to Babar's uncle, Ulugh Beg Mirza, 
who died in 1501, leaving an infant son, Abdur Razzak. The 
tribal chief, taking advantage of the 
Kabuli 504} minority rule, rebelled everywhere. That 
was a golden opportunity for a landless 
adventurer like Babar. He enlisted the sympathy of the 
Mughal soldiers serving Khurram,the ruler of the mountain 
tract between Farghana and Afghanistan, and, with their 
help, took Kabul. His conquest of Kabul was bloodless. He 
soon consolidated his position by the further conquest of 
Kandahar and Herat. 


Babar valued Kabul very much because ‘ it lies 
between Hindustan and Khorasan.’ Even then he did not 
abandon his early dream of annexing Samarkand and was 
full of an unsatisfied yearning for 
the recovery of his mother- country,” A 
direct incentive to a fresh effort in that 
direction was the death of his old foe 
Shaibani. With the help of the Persian Shah, whom 
Babar befriended, he succeeded in taking Samarkand. This 
time Babar was not liked by the people as he allowed him- 
self to be associated with the hated Shiahs from Persia ; 
for the entire Muhammadan population north of the Oxus 
belonged to the Sunni sect. About 1514, therefore, he was 
forced to quit Transoxiana, as the territory north of the 
Oxus was called, never to return. It was again the work of 
destiny. Failure in the regions of the Oxus prompted 
him to undertake a greater venture towards Hindustan, 
P. Kennedy ; The History of the Great MughaU, Vol. I, p. 129. 


Babar’s final 
enterprise 
towards 
Transoxiana 
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Babur now assumed the title of Padishah (Emperor)by which 
he was ever afterwards known. His rule in Afghanistan 
was comparatively peaceful, while constant wars troubled 
both Persia and the region of the Oxus. He beautified 
Kabul laying out gardens and parks in it and attempted to 
pacify the unruly Afghan tribes by numerous punitive 
expeditions against them. 

Preliminary to his conquest of India, Babar undertook 
various reconnoitring expeditions. In 1519 he laid siege to 
Bajaur full, west of the Indus. Next, he marched into 
the north-west Punjab and claimed the 
Babar and India : country as his own. It was on this 
Sons^l5i9-24) occasion that he had a glimpse of the 
rotten politics of Delhi. As has been nar- 
rated already, he was invited by Daulat Elhan, the disloyal 
governor of the Punjab, to take up arms against Ibrahim. 
Babar, however, did not trust Daulat Khan ; returning to 
Kabul, he brought fresh reinforcements and fought the 
battle of Panipat which placed him on the throne of Delhi. 

Panipat was, in the days of Babar, an important and 
fiourishing town. It was in the neighbourhood of this plaoe 
that Babar prepared his ground for 
fl52W******°***^* battle. The town itself sheltered his 
right wing ; while, to the left, he streng- 
thened his position by digging a ditch and constructing in 
front of it a defence of felled trees. His centre was consi- 
derably safeguarded by a line of breast- works and waggons, 
nearly 700 in number, and interlocked with large gaps at 
intervals to permit his cavalry-men to rush forth and charge , 
Babar’s army consisted of only 6000 men ; but they were 
all of them tried veterans. , Sultan Ibrahim, on the other 
hand, had brought more than 1,00,000 men to the field ; 
though they exhibited considerable personal bravery, they 
were ill-arranged and could maintain no order at the proper 
moment. After seven days of waiting, the troops of Ibra- 
him rushed on till they reached the defences of the Mu- 
ghals ; they then had to contract their extended front. In 
f^e meantime, the rear of Ibrahim also rushed behind, with 

T H f B- b result that Babar saw in front of his 

ac cso a ar cramped mara of humanity 
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observing no order. It was then that he ordered his cavalry 
to charge and his artillery to open fire. In the confusion 
that ensued the Afghan forces were attacked on all sides. 
They could not move. Then ensued a terrible slaughter. 
More than twenty thousand of Ibrahim’s soldiers lay dead 
on the battle-field, among them being the Sultan himself. 
India was Bahar*?, The sticcess of the Mughals was due 
to the skill of the leader and to the deadliness of his 
scientific combination of cavalry and artillery,’’ 

Babar used bis success with moderation and was not 
much elated. He knew that his task had just begun. 

Promptly enough he despatched some 
Delhi and Agra divisions of his small army to 

take possession of Delhi and Agra. The 
former was occupied and a provisional government was 
established there, Humayun, Babar’s eldest son, was in 
charge of the column operating against Agra, Agra offered 
little resistance and the booty obtained here was enormous, 
Babar now experienced the greatest difficulty ; his soldiers 
began to grumble and wanted to go back to Kabul — a cry 
that annoyed him very much. Like Alexander the Great, 
Babar harangued his followers and encouraged them by 
pointing out the still unsubdued provinces as the prize of 
their glorious enterprise. Unlike Alexander’s, Babar’s 
speech had a telling and immediate effect. Except one or 
two men, all the military officers decided to stay in India 
and carry on the work of Babar. 

This determination of Babar’s folio wers to stay in India 
was a source of bitter disappointment to Sangram Singh o ^ 
Mewar, the head of the Rajput confederacy, who had hoped 
that the Mughals would disappear with 
Kaawaba booty just as Timur had done 

and who was the only formidable rival 
of the Mughal conqueror in Hindustan. Gathering a large 
army, Rana Sangram moved towards Sikri, twenty-three 
miles west of Agra. Thither came Babar to meet the flower 
of Rajput chivalry, fully equipped. It is said that the great 
Mughal leader constructed a monster gun to be used against 
the Rajputs. The battle took place in March, 1527, near 
Kanwaha, a village ten miles from Sikri. The tactics of 
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Panipat were repeated. The Mughal artillery served by 
expert gunners from Turkey caused fearful carnage as in 
Panipat in the crowded Rajput ranks. At the same time 
the heavy casualties were thinning the Mughal ranks. A 
supreme effort was then made by Sabar who in person 
dashed towards the Rajput centre, followed by his daring 
cavalry. “ The hosts of Sangram Singh melted away like 
snow at noon-day and the battle of ICanwaha was over.” ' 
The results of the battle of JKanwaha were momentous. 
The menace of Rajput supremacy was removed once for 

Results of the Rajput confederacy itself was 

battle broken up. The Mughal Empire in India 

was established firmly. The centre of 
gravity of Babar'a political power was shifted from Kabul to 
the plains of Hindustan. Babar now resolved to capture the 
great Rajput strongholds which flanked the reigon of Delhi 
and Agra. He advanced against Chan- 
deri, in the south-east of Malwa, which 
was under Medini Rai, one of the Maha- 
rana’s distinguished lieutenants. He 
after a desperate charge in which the 
Rajputs perished almost to a man. Soon after the fall of 
Chanderi, Rana Sanga died ; and as there was a dispute 
over his succession, there was no longer any commanding 
leader to head the Rajput confederacy. Babar’s next cam- 
paigns were directed against the comparatively weaker 
combinations of the Afghan forces in Bihar and Bengal. 
The latter wore repulsed in the battle of the Ghagra (1529) 
near Patna. The Afghan nobles were still practically 
independent in Sindh on the west and in Bihar on the east; 

and the latter chiefs had actually de-’ 
Ca^pagnsHi against 

them and forced it to abandon Lucknow 
and fall back from Kanauj. Babar himself now advanced 
against the Afghans, and compelled them to abandon 
Kanauj; after throwing a bridge over the Ganga in the face 
of the enemy, he attacked them on the other side of the 
river and dispersed their army for the time. 

But the Afghans of Bihar quickly raised a renewed 
revolt under the lead of Muhammad Lodi, a broHier of 


Fall of Cban. 
deri (January 
1528 ) 


carried the fort 
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Sultan IbrahiiBj who thus made a last bid for Afghan restora* 
tion. Once more Babar marched the 
The battle of the Jlughals down the right bank of the 
Ganga and dispersed the enemy chiefs 
from Chunar, Benares and Ghazi- 
pur ; and Muhammad Lodi, finding himself isolated, sought 
proteciioii with the independent Afghan ruler of Bengal^ 
The Bengal army now gathered threateningly along the 
frontier, near the junction of the Gliagra and the Ganga. 
And Babar marched to meet them, after making unusually 
elaborate preparations, particularly in the matter of artillery 
pieces, cannon (or fennghi pieces) and swivels being largely 
used. The main Mughal army ci'ossed the Ghagra in the 
face of a vigorous cannonade and charged the different 
parties of the enemy facing them and drove them from the 
field. The fruits of the victory were the complete collapse 
of the Afghan rebellion and the conclusion of a treaty of 
peace with the ruler of Bengal. 

The Eajputs and the Afghans, possible rivals for the 
empire, having been disposed of thus, little remained to be 
done by way of immediate military 
A palace campaigns. Babar’s health was rapidly 

giving way and he also suffered from 
mental depression. It was at this time that an attempt was 
made by Khalifa, Babar’s life-long friend, to place on the 
throne Mir Muhammad Mahdi Khwaja, the husband of 
Babar’s full sister, in preference to Humayun.'^ But this 
palace conspiracy failed owing to the timely interference of 
Humayim’s mother, Maham. The basis for such a conspiracy 
was Babar’e dislike of some of the actions of Humayun. 
Be that as it may, Humayun was hastily summoned from 
Badakhshan and was restored to Babar’s favour — a fact 
which the conspirators failed to understand. 

Humayun, as soon as he returned to Delhi, went to 
Samhal with a large force to complete the settlement of 
his jagir. There he fell seriously ill and 
was brought to Agra. Babar was so 
affected in mind at the sight of his 

Appendix B — M^hdi Hhwaja — in The History of Humayun 
by Gul-Badan Begum, tr, by A.S. Beveridge (P.T.S.), new edition. 


Death of 
Babar 
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aufft*ring son thit ho resolved to sacrifiee liunself for the 
sake of Hurn iyun. The story goes that Bahar walked 
round Humayun throe times and thea exclaimed that he 
had taken back on himself his son^s sickness. Strangely 
enough, Humayua recovered; and Babar sickened and 
died on Monday, December 26th, 1630. He was buried upon 
one of the hill-sides of Kabul overlooking a noble prospect 
of meadow and stream — a scene which he loved well. 


His 

character 


Erskine on 
Babar 


Babar’s character is best studied in the Turkish Me* 
mmu which he himself wrote. Ha was a gentleman, 
gallant and true. According to an old 
writer* he possessed eight fundamental 
quilities— lofty judgment, noble ambi- 
tion, the art of victory, the art of government, the art of 
conferring prosperity upon his people, the talent of ruling 
mildly the people of God, ability to win the hearts of his 
soldiers and love of justice, 

** A striking feature in Babar’s character,’* says Ers- 
kine, the translator of the Memoir is his unlikeness to 
other Asiatic princes. IJnstead of the 
stately, systematic, artificial character 
that seems to belong to the throne in 
Asia, we find him natural, lively, affectionate, simple, 
retaining on the throne all the b»^sb feelings and affections 
of common life. We shall find few princes who are entitled 
to rank higher than Bibar in genius and accomplishment. 
His grandson Akbar miy perhaps be placed above him for 
profound and benevolent policy. The crooked artifice of 
Aurangzib is not entitled to the same distinction. The 
merit of Chingiz Khan and of Tamerlane terminates in 
their splendid conquests, which far excelled the achieve- 
ments of Babar. But in activity of mind, in the gaj 
equanimity and unbroken spirit with which he bore the 
extremes of good and bad fortune, in the possession of the 
manly and social virtues, so seldom the portion of princes, 
in his love of letters and his success in the cultivation oi 
them, we shall find no other Asiatic prince who can Justlj 
be placed beside him.” According to Elphinstone, th€ 

" * limin.ski qtiotwl by Huahbrciok Williams: At 

EmpiTt*BmideT oj 16th Cmiury^ p. 179. 
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Chanipanir 'wrae takpn by storm , and Hiimayim was one of 

■w 

the firfil forty to acdo the precipiroue fare of the fort* 
Though Gujarat and Malwa were subdued, Humiyun could 
not retain them permanently. A slave to the opium habit, 
he relapsed info inactivity after his successes He heard 
that the *\fghui chief, Rher Khan, had made himself 
mnsfer of Ihhar.nid waft ent^iged in the conquest of Bengal 
and that Mdimiid Lofli had risen in Kanauj. His brother 
Aftkari, who was in charge of operations, showed signs of 
disaffection. Humayun witlulrew to Agra (1536). Baha- 
dur Shah himself w.!*! not slow to take advantage of the 
sitmition. He returned with a strong force, ejected the 
Mughal troops and once again established his power in 
Gujarat and Mdwa, But he did not live long to enjoy his 
recovered kingdom While on a visit to the Portuguese at 
Dill, he was cruelly done to death. 


In the meantime, matters were taking a serious turn in 
Bihar and Bengal. Rher Shah of the Sur family, men- 
tioned enrliei as having submitted 

defeafs^he temporarily, now rose in open rebel- 

imperial forces lion. He quickly secured all Bihar and 

Bengil from tlio fortress of Chiinar 
down to the delta and adroitly inveigled Humayun 
into the valley of Bengal during the rainy season and 
cut off his communications vs^ith Agra and Delhi, 
Humayun pressed energetically on Chunar and took it. 
He then advanced on Gaiir fthe capital of Bengal), but 


an attempt was made to hold him up at the defile of 
Teliyagarhi (Rajmaha) Pass), while Sher Shah cleverly 
removed his family, treasure and artillery into the interior 


P.L^qhfcM, Humayun captured G au^but relapsed 
into inactivity. But, in the interval, Sher Shah had over- 


run the whole country from Chunar to Jaunpiirand assum- 
ed the royal title. Too late and with an army ilLprrpared 
for a Campaign and weakened by the deadly climate of a 
Bengal monsoon, Humayun began his retreat towards Agra, 
while he was weakened further by the revolt of Hindal, 
Sher Shah assumed royal state and decisively defeatedTthe 
Mughal forces in two engagements, one at Chauna§ 5 .on the 
Ounga (June 1539} and the other opposite Kanauj (May 
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The latter event resulted in 8her Shah capturing 
Delhi and Agra, The throe brothers of Humnynn, now 
discrowned, could not be induced to unite their forces 
against the common enemy. Hindustan was lost to 
Humayun ; and Sher Shah established an Afghan dynasty 
which, though short-lived) was brilliant. Before we consi. 
der the history of this metcpr-Hke dynas^, we shall com- 
plete the career of Humayun, one of the most unfortunate 
of kings, who spent a large pirt of his life in exile and 
misery. 


Deserted by his brothers and having no hopes of put- 
ting on the held a decent army* he fled to Sind relying on 

the promise one of his vassals there. 

course of his wanderings through 
the pathless deserts of Sind, he was 
reduced to the greatest straits, living on berries, lacking 
water, and relentlessly pursued by enemies. Here, in the 
midst of his exile, his son Akbar was born at Amarkot on 
November 23, 1042. Jauhar, a faithful attendant of 
Humayun, narrates in his Memoirs^ the manner in which 
such a happy incident was celebrated in the desert of Sind. 

A pod of musk which was the only 
present available for the king was broken 
and distributed to the principal persons 
with the words : Tois is all the present I can afford to 

make you on the birth of my son, whose fame will, I trust, 
be one diy expanded all over the world, as the perfume of 
the musk now fills this apartment.”* 


In Sind Humayun got no help. la great disappoint- 
ment, he turned towards Kindihar where his brother 

Askari was ruling. But the latter had 
Humayun seeks no idea of helping him; on the other 

hand, he came with a large body of horse 
to capture Humiyun. Suspecting his brother’s intentions, 
the Emperor fled across the border of Baluchistiu, crossed 
the Helmand and reached the territory of the Shah of 
Persi^ In his hurried flight, the infant Akbar was left 

The Ttzkereh Al or Private Me>noire a/ the Smperof 

£f«moyttn— by Jouher— tr. by C. isHt^wari. («d. of i905j, p. 06. 
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behind. Askari had, howerer, the humanity to bring up 
the child properly at Kuidahtir* 

The Persian Shah received the fugitive Emperor of 
Hindustan with all civility and promised military help to 
recover his empire, provided he embraced the Shiah faith, 
and also gave him Kandahar, to which, out of sheer neces- 
sity, Humayun had to agree. With the 


^Humayurs re- 
covers the 
empire 


help of the Persian forces he soon defea- 
ted his brother Askari, but, instead of 
handing over Kandahar to the Shah, 


thought it prudent to retain it himself. Next, Humayun 


drove out his brother Kimran from Kabul and took it. 


Having thus recovered his military strength, he invaded 
India and, m July 1555, rook both Delhi and Agra from 
Sikandar Sur, a nephew of Sher Shah and a pretender to 
the throne, who was defeated Sirhiiid. More fighting 
had to be done before he could consolidate his dominion. 
At this time Humayun met with his death. He was on 
the roof of his palace and was descending therefrom when 
he heard the call for prayer, In his attempt to sit down 
till the call was over, he tumbled and fell headlong down 
the stairs on to the floor below. He died in January 1556. 
“ He left behind him an enemy still unsubdued, a minor 
son and a m -rcenary army. Fortunately for that son, un- 
fortunately for the enemy, he also left behind him a strong 
man Bairam Khan, equal both to the task of conquering 
the external enemy and restraining internal dissension and 
trouble.”* 


Humayun came to the throne when he was twenty-six 
years of age. He was norninally king for twenty-six years, 


His character 


but his effectual rule lasted only for ten 
years. It is said of him that he was 


always unable to think of the morrow. Want of foresight 
almost ruined him. A lover of ease and pleasur^^, he was 


addicted to opium. As a general he was useless, though he 
displayed on occasions conspicuous personal bravery, as, 


!or example, his scaling of the Champanir fortress. 


[Jredulous to a degree, he was deceived easily by his courti- 


sra^ A lover of pomp and vain cerem>nies, few aevereigns 

* P. Kennedy ; oj ihe Qr^t Mttghala, p. 224. 
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iathe east have been so fond of foolish ostentations as he. 
But unlike other sovereigns, Humayun was eminently 
merciful —a quality which won for him the love of his con- 
temporaries’** 


Section III— The She Dynasty 

We shall p'‘ep now into the history of the short-lived 
Sur dynasty of the Afghans. This dynasty was, as we have 
seen, founded by Sher Shah whose 
Early career of original name was FaricL, His father 
Hasan had two parganahs (districts) 
in Bihar, south of the Gang i. After experiencing consi- 
derable difficulties in early life, he succeeded to his father's 
estates after his death. The grant of a pargartah in those 
days carried with it administrative responsibilities. Sher 
Shah, in fch> capacity of a pargan'ih-hoM^Vf introduced 
salutary reforms in his land revenue administration, the 
main features of which were copied later on by Akbar. 
He discouraged the system of grdbntmg jaghirs for services 
rendered to himself and reserved to himself the right of 
resuming those granted already. He was exceedingly kind 
to the agriculturists and gave th^m the option to pay their 
rent in kind or money, whichever seemed best in tlieir 
interests. He d’d away with the system of mtiddfeilien 
altogether, as it was contrary to the Muhammidan law. 
He fixed the fees for measuring fields and collecting taxes 
and punished severely those who fleeced the poor peasant, 
A lenient assessment and a strict collection of revenue so 
assessed would appear to have been Sher Shah’s chief 
principles of revenue administration. 


From such humble beginnings, Sher Shah soon rose to 


supreme power. 

Sher Shah 
becomes master 
of Bengal 
and Bihar 


He entered the service of Babar and was 
placed in charge of the parganahs near 
Buxar(1528). He is credited with having 
perceived the defects of the civil and 
military administration of the Mughals 


and adopted the good points in their military organisation. 
By the end of Babar’s reign, Sher Shah acquired the owhle 

^*Dt . renairk^ with trafeh Badahah^ 1939) 

that “ iailed on account of the defects of hie qulitiee.*’ 
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of Biliar, thanks to constant quarrels between the rulers of 
Bengal and Bihar. By a stratagem he acquired Chunar, 
the only strong and safe fortress for 300 miles along the 
Gang‘i» from Allahabad to Monghyr, With this in his 
possession, he had no difiioiilty in reducing the country 
around it. As has been mentioned already, Humayun laid 
siege to Chunar, bub Sher Shah wisely submitted now. 
Later on» Sher Shah obtained by a trick the fortress of 
Rohtas, ^ It was this activity on the part of the Afghan 
that induced Humayun to withdraw himself from Gujarat ; 
but Sher Shah knew that the Mughal Emperor was slow 
and inactive. He therefore strengthened his position 
and took possession of the key of Bengal, the Bajmahal 
Pass. The Mughals came and even took Gaur, but 
the rainy season had commenced and Humayun could 
do nothing. Sher Shah was on the 
^ other hand busy organising his force. 
He defeated the Mughals at Chaiinsa ; 
after his victory, he consolidated his hold on 
Bengal and Jaunpur and had himself crowned king.* 
Humayun lost several months in indecision, "while Sher 
Shah was ready on the upper Ganga for war. The latter 
again defeated the Emperor at Kanauj. After this second 
victory, he soon came into possession of Agra, Delhi and 
Lahore and proclaimed a new dynasty— that of the Sur 
Afghans. 

Sher Shah’s task was not yet over. He reduced the 
Gakkar tribes bexiween the upper courses of the Jhelum and 
His other Indus and even tried to oust the 

successes Mughals who had occupied Kishtnir. He 

reduced the fortress of Gwalior and then 
proceeded against Malwa which also he subdued. There 


was still the Rajput country which, except in the border 
regions, did not acknowledge his sway. He took the fort of 

and in 1544 A.D. he marched 
against Marwar, the present state of Jodhpur. After re- 
ceiving the submission of Mtldeva, its Rahtor ruler, and 
getting possession of Ajmer and Mount Abu, he led his 
forces against Chitor, now no longer the glory of Rajputana. 

K. R. Qaaungo’s Sher Shah (1921), p. 204. 
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From Chitor, Slier Shah reached Kalanjar, a strongly forti- 
fied place. While conducting operations here, a chance 
shell burst and killed him (May, 154.5 A.D.) 

Sher Shah had reigned but for five years (15404545), 
During this short period he accomplished many things. He 
built up from below a solid structure of 
government, with the parganali as th^ 
administration unit of administration. Each parganak 
was to be governed by one shiqdqr 
(magistrate), one am in (collector of revenue), one 
treasurer and two Jcarlcuns (writers). Several parganqh^ 
formed a sarhar or district, over which there were two 
officials, one military vthe chief shiqiar) and the other civil 
(fhe chief munsif) who tried civil suits. All officials, both 
of the parganah and of the sarhar ^ were transferred every, 
two or three years.* 

Sher Shah did not retain large provinces and desired to 
avoid big governorships, except over the frontier provinces 
like the Punjab and Southern Malwa. His government was 
based on the king’s supreme power. The ministers were 
mere secretaries and carried out the 
the of orders of the Sultan who attended to 
government every business and issued all farmans 

or orders himself, besides carefully in- 
specting and taking account of the treasure in the treasury. 
It is said that the accounts of the various officers and the 
reports of the ministers were read out every day to the 
monarch whose orders on them were recorded carefully, 
Sher Shah restored the machinery and strength of the gov- 
ernment which acq[aired “ some mechanical efficiency of 
the bureaucratic type and his administrative genius was 
of great use to the Mughals who succeeded him. 

In the affairs of the army, Sher Shah’s chief aim was 
to put down the power of the feudal lords over their con- 
. tinsents and to prevent rebellions that 

were due largely to the attachment of 
the common soldiers to their immediate captains. He 

Qaoungo’s view that Sher Shah governed through the oflEieers 
of the S*rkafa ia oritieised by Dr. Saran {Provincial Qovernmmt of the 
Mughals) who holds that provinces (Subahs) oontiuued, 

II--86 
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began the practice of taking down descriptive rolls of 
soldiers, revived the system of branding the cavalry horses 
with the (lagli, that was attempted by Alau’d-din Khilji, 
and personally inspected all recruits. He distributed por- 
tions of the army among the various strategic points of the 
empire ; and each one of these army divisions was known 
as and was under a /ctzy who was a purely mili- 

tary official. The cavalry formed the most important sec- 
tion of the army ; but attention was paid to the infantry 
which was armed with miiskets and bows, while a good 
park of artillery was kept up. Hindus were allowed to 
occupy important posts in the army ; and this formed/^ a 
part of his genera] scheme of nation- building/lL 

The revenue reforms of Sher Shah have always been 
deemed to be of the greatest importance. He had framed 

Revenue reforms already his principles of revenue settle- 
meat and collection in his paternal 
jaghirs in Bihar. He had all the lands measured on a uni- 
form system of measurement; and the holding of every 
ra]/at was separately measured and marked. He fixed one- 
fourth of the estimated produce as rhe share of government; 
and he gave the cultivator the choice of paying either in 
orJi\,ca^h, though ha preferred the latter. The 
amin of the pargmah was in charge of all revenue aff lirs ; 
and he gave a patta (title-deed) to every rrcyat, marking 
his holding and the demand of the state on it ; and the 
latter gave an agreement [habuliyat) to the officer, agreeing 
to pay the fixed amount for his holding. The cultivators 
were encouraged to pay their taxes 
Importance directly to the parganah officers: and 

several small dues were abolished, Sher 
Shah’s order to his revenue officers was Be lenient 
at the time of assessment, but strict at the time of 
collection,’^ Assessment was made yearly and arrears 
were not to accumulate. This system of revenue 
management was introduced in all parts of the empire 
wherever it was possible. Its essential features were later 
on adopted by Rajah Todar Mai, the great minister of 
Akbar, who had indeed entered goveruzneiit service under 
Sher Shah ; and it has survived in British India in many 
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of its fecatures. If this system had been fully enforced 
everywhere, the z im-ndars and other middlemen between 
the cultivator and the governm3rit would hive disappeared. 

Sher Shah greatly improved the coinage of the empire 
and put an end to debased and mixed coini.. His silver 
lupee was practically equal in value to 
Other Improve- modern rupee; it contained his 

Sher Shah name in N igari characters, in addition 

to the usuil Arabic inscription. His 
coinage system lasted throughout the Mughal period and 
has served as the bisis of the existing British currency/' 
Sher Shah reguli-ted trade, abolished all internal customs 
and allowed the levy of duties only on the frontier and at 
the place of sale. Goods were allowed to enter Bengal 
from abroad free of import duty ; biic duties were collected 
at the passes on the north and ea.st. He constructed a 
large trunk road from Bengal to the 
^sdmateofhis north-west frontier; other roads were 

built, leading from Biirhanpur to Agra 
and from Lihore to Multan. He planted trees on both 
sides of the roads and built serms^& t intervals for the bene- 
fit of travellers. He introduced the^Persian raail^post)^ a 
system by means of which letters were carried by mounted 
couriers. He put down violent crime ; and he meted out 
even-handed justice to all. An enthusiastic Afghan chro- 
nicler, AbjbasJxbanj thus records about the general state 
of the country in the time of Sher Shah : — ''And in the 
time of Sher Shah’s rule, a decrepit old woman might place 
a basketful of gold orniim^uits on her head and go on a 
journey and no thief or robber would come near her, for 
fear of the punishments which Sher Sh ih inflicted. ' Such 
a shadow spread over the world, th it a decrepit person 
feared not a Rustam.’ During his time, all quarrelling, 
disputing, fighting and turmoil, which is the nature of the 
Afghans, was altogether quieted and put a stop lo through- 
out the,,coun tries of Roll -ind of Hindustan.”* 

Klh Vol IV. pp. 4'I2.3S; aU > K. Qi-iung->^ Shpr Shah 
(J921 CIsa *. Xt{, f >r *in ^ t-i n-ice of the reig o Abbas Khaii vcaa 
y^ty partial toAarUs Suer Shab, 
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Sher Shah made the village and parganah officials re- 
sponsible for the peace of the country and its safety from 
thieves and bandits. He planned for- 
tresses in every district so that they 
might serve as places of refuge for the 
people in times of d inger. His greatness as a ruler has 
been likened to tint of Peter the Great of Russia or Fre- 
derick the Great of Prussia and even to that of Napoleon 
and Julius Caesir. He was averse to unnecessary blood- 
shed and cruelty and his wars were all marked by modera- 
tion, such as suited the times. His reign marked the 
beginning of that era of liberal Islam which lasted till the 
reaction of Aurangzib's reign.’' He did not persecute the 
Hindus on grounds of religion; and though he did not 
abolish the j he tolerated Hinduism and treated the 
Hindus with kindness. “ Hie aim was to create a secular 

spirit, in the state and keep religion in the background 

having nothing to do with public life." He utilised all 
sections of the psople in the building up 
history^^ state, made no racial discrimina- 

tion, admitted all the previous ruling 
tribes, like the Khiljis and the Turks, into his service and 
tried to liberalise the minds of his fellow-Afghans. He is 
Regarded as having inspired and guided the path of his great 
successor, Akbar ; and as having had “ more of the spirit 
of a legislator and guardian of his people than any prince 
before Akbar," * 

The successors of Sher Shah were all weak and utterly 
unworthy of the heritage created for them by the enter- 

His successors P™® genius of Sher Shah, He was 
succeeded by his second son, with the 
title of Islam Shah, and he had the energy, bub not the 


His place in 
history 


His successors 


#See Eiphinstone, pp. 457.8; Erskine: o/ India under 

Babarand Huma^un, Y ol. II (1854), pp. 441-4; and Qanuago : pp. 
4-0-6. The last writer says “ Considering all phases of activity 
and actual achievements, Akbar is justly entitled to a higher place 
in history than Sher Shah. But in constructive statesmanship execu- 
tive ability, attention to the details of governnaent, indefatigable 
industry and thoroughness, unwearied vigilance, sense of justice, 
purity of personal character, and as a diseipHnarian and a strategist, 
Sher Shah undoubtedly stands above Akbar.” This opinion of 
Qanungo is considered an exaggeration by Dr, Tripathi who holds 
Akbs^r waa a greater atatesme*Q« 
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ablity, of his father. Islam Shah is said to have continued 
his father’s liberal policy towards the Hindus; but his reign 
Islam Shah marked by a puritanical revivalist 

movement in Islam which called atten- 
tion to abuses prevailing in the practice of religion and 
attacked the subserviency of the Islamic priesthood to the 
state. He improved the army organisation and followed 
an enlightened policy. He was very orthodox and abstemi- 
ous and very generous to men of learning.* After him (1553) 
there was anarchy ; and one Adil Shah, a brother- in law 
of Islam Shah, usurped the tfirone. When Humayun came 
back from Persia he had to meet at Sir- 
hind a formidable force under the com- 
mand of Sikandar Sur, a nephew of Sher 
Shah and one of the pretenders to the throne of Delhi (Nov. 
1554}. During the last days of the Sur dynasty, political 
power went into the hands of a Hindu named Himu. We 
shall come to know more about this adventurer in the 
next section. 


The end of the 
Sur dynasty 


^ Ror an account of tbia reign and of the fall of the Sur dynasty 
see The Succesfiors ( f Sher Shah by Nirod Bhuahen Roy ; 1934: Chh; 
VI-X. The Ust years of the Suri rule were marked by the ascendancy 
of Himu and his Hindu lieutenants, ** foreshadowing the future 
eminence of Baja Man Singh and Todar Mai.’' 



CHAPTER XII 

THE EEIGN OF AKBAR 

A, CoisrSOLIDATION' OF THE EMPIRE 


When Hum'^3"Tin died, Lis eldest son, Akbar, was in 
camp with Bairara Kha-n, liis guardian and a faithful 
servant of the late Emperor. Bairam 
ston^(Febru^frv promptly enthroned Akbar in a garden 
1556) * at Kalanam* on February 155G. This 

act. merely announced to the world that 
Akbar was the legal sovereign of Hindustan. A good deal 
remained to be done before Akbar could call himself the de 
facto sovereign as well. Two or three members of the Sur 
dynasty had still the courage to stand out and to claim 
Delhi as their right. A Hindu adventurer, Himu, was in 
occupation of Delhi and Agra. The Rajput clans of 
Rajasthan had once again regained some of their former 
strength. Malwa and Gujarat had declared their indepen- 
dence ; Gondwana, as a portion of the Central Provinces 
was once called, recognised no suzerain ; and Orissa was 
likewise Independent. The Deccan Sultanates were busy 
with their wars and political intrigues 

conditfon of think of the 

Hindustan Pudshah of Delhi. In the far south there 


was the Vijiwanagar empire, now safe on 
account of its remoteness from Delhi.and little concerning 
itself with the shifting politics of IhndusLan, The Portu- 
guese had also built up their naval supremacy and trade 
dominance on the western coast and had consolidated their 
political position. Such was the condition of India when 
Akbar, a boy of thirteen years of age, ascended the throne. 


Akbar’s— more properly, Bairam Khan’s—immcdiate 
task was against the ingenious Hindu, Himu. He 
was a native of Rewari in Mewat and a Bania by birth. He 
was employed by King Ahmad Shah Adil-or Adali, to call 
him by his shortened name—th^- successor of Tsiarn Siiah ; 
md the was exceedingly useful to him, It is said 
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that lie won several victories for his master. He was sent 
against Humayiin when the latter 
Himu, the returned to India after his wanderings, 

adventurer The son of Btbar, however, maintained 

his own against Himu. Mow the Hindu 
Bsnia was employed by Adali to prevent Akbar from 
getting his throne. Taking with him a large force, Himu 
advanced by way of Gwalior and Agra and inflicted near 
Delhi a defeat on the Mughal forces, commanded by a 
powerful Turkoman, Delhi and Agra fell to 

Himu. Adali, his master, was far away. He is said to have 
assumed the title of Vikram iditya and even struck coins 
in his own name. But, perhaps, H'mu did not do so. 
He was too cautious to alienate the Afghans who were his 
main support. Abiil Fazl, the learned historian of Akbar, 
pays a tribute to the many good qualities of Himu and says 
that *^from foresight he preserved the nominal sovereignty 
for Adil and waged brave wars against his opponents.” 

B iira-m Khan realised the danger of the situation ; he 
sternly opposed the advice given by the army captains to 

* ^ retreat to the west of the Indus. His 

Battle of Pampat , ^ ^ i .1 

wrath first fell upon the unlucky com- 
mander, Tardi Beg for deserting his post. He had him 
executed even without obtaining the royal permission. He 
then hurried, with what troops he could collect, to 
Thanes war and thence to the now famous pUin of Panipat, 
In point of numbers, Hlrnu’s forces were superior. In the 
course of the struggle that took place near Panipat, one of 
Himu’s eyes was pierced through by an arrow and this 
rendered him unconscious. As in the flrsr. bittle of Panipit, 
the Mughals g.iined their victory, m linly by dint of their 
quick -meving cavalry, their enveloping movements and 
their well-directed volleys of arrows, Himu only followed 
the traditional Indian mode of warfare pinned his faith on 
his elephants, while his cavalry formed only an auxiliary,’'" 
Himu was eiptured and brought before Akbar, and 
Biiram Khan, the faithful guirdiia, now requested his 
king to cut ofi the head of Himu with the royal hand and 

* Fur a description of the battle and an estimate of Himu’a 
8©r vices, flee N.B. Hoy ; The Sue^eaeitrs )J Sher Shah (1934), Chap. XX 
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thus obtain the name of Ghnzi. Akbar did certainly do so.* 
“Hirau’s head was sent to Kibulbo be e.'cposed and his 
trunk was gibbeted at one of the gites of Djlhi.” Thus was 
the Mughal Empire again established : and it was in no 
small measure due to the prompt and energetic action of 
Bairam Khan (Nov. 1556). 

After the battle, Delhi and Agra were occupied by 
Akbar, Next, he proceeded to Lahore and went in pursuit 


Further succes- 
ses for Akbar 


of Sikandar Sur who surrenderd himself 
at Mankot {now in the Jammu territory 
of the Kashmir State). Between 1658- 


1560 A.D., Akbar conquered a considerable portion of 


western Hindustan including Gwalior, .Ajmer and the 


province of Jaunpur. 


In the year 1560, Akbar attained the age of eighteen ; 
and his very first act was to dismiss his faithful and.i|oyal 
servant, Bairam Khan. The services of the latter to the 


Bairam 

dismissed 


empire in general and to Akbar in parti- 
cular were many. He was Akbar's prime- 
minister and guardian. From him Akbar 


learnt the art of war. Perhaps the bigotry of Bairam 


Khan and his notion that the Hindus must be 


governed by the inexorable law of the Quran were 
distasteful to Akbar who, even afc the commencement of 
his career, had realised the need for absolute religious 
toleration in India. The regent’s arbitrary and despotic 
acts had alienated many from him, including Maha m 
Anagah, the influential foster-mother of Akbar. It is certain, 
ara5y1:ate, that Bairam’s dismissal was brought about by 
the influence of the harem. After his dismissal Bairam 


Khan was ordered to proceed to Mecca, He obeyed, but 
incensed at the insolence of an officer on . whom he had 
previously bestowed favour, came back and rebelled in the 
Punjab. He was defeated and forced to fly to the Siwaliks 
for shelter, but pardoned by Akbar. Bairam next proceeded 
to Gujarat on his way to Mecca, when he was murdered by 
a private enemy. 

This is the statement of Yincent Smith on the authority of 
A^hnaad Yadgar and the Dutch writer, van den Broecke (p, 39 of 
the Bfeat Mogtd}^ 
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Prom 1560 to 1567, Akbar was engaged in putting down 
rebellions among his own followers. The leaders of most 
of these were members of the Mughal 
Uzbegs^*^ aristocracy. Their object was to reduce 

suppressed Akbar to the position of a nominal suze^. 

rain, and then to take over the exercise 
of full feudal powers in their respective Such an 

idea was revolting to the centralising tendencies of Akbar. 
It will be tedious to mention in detail about these insurreo* 
bions. Chief among those who desired independence was 
Uzbeg All Kuli Khan, known as Khan Zaman, He was sent 
against the Afghans who attacked Jaunpur. He checked 
bhem, bub attempted to make himself independent. In the 
end Khan Zaman was punished in a cruel way — he was 
brodden to death by an elephant. Again, when a son of a 
former Afghan governor of Malwa rebelled and established 
himself as an independent ruler, Akbar sent a court noble, 
Adham Khan, the son of his foster-mother, against him. 
But the latter proved to be as disloyal as Khan Zaman, 
Akbar pulled him down vigorously. In fact, Akbar never 
allowed his nobles to get the upper hand of him. On one 
[)Ccasion he had to put down a foolish attempt made by his 
younger brother, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, who was en- 
couraged by these rebellions to claim the throne of Hindu- 
stan for himself and advanced from Kabul to Lahore, but 
wisely submitted and retired back to Afghanistan (1566)* 
Akbar had also turned his arms against Gondwana (northern 
part of the Central Provinces) which was then under the 
brave Ra m Durg avati, who was the regent for her minor 
son. She boldly and gallantly resisted the advance of the 
Mughal army and died, bravely fighting at the head of her 
broops. The capital was plundered and the young rajah 
died also bravely fighting, while the women of his household 
committed the awful act of jauhar. 

Akbar had been now on the. throne, for twelye^xears.^ 
The first half of th is period was passed 

emp^re^fj^m of Bairam KKaii 

1567 and the second “ under_ female ascen- 

dancy,^ amidst partisan q^uarreis and 
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Open rebellions/’^^ Trom 1567 onwards Akbar was busy 
expanding his empire. These ioreign wars did nob, hpwem’, 
absorb the entire time oi Akbir to jKe'd^ritn^ 
aSmimstration^, la the internal between any two wars 
Akliar introdaoed' many siltitary reforms which will be 
recounted later on in some detail. 


Akbar’s first great military enterprise was directed 
against the proudest of the Rijpat chi\ralry, Hie Rana 

Mewar, The cause of the war was the 
independent attitude of the Rana whose 
** family never allowed a daughter to 
enter the Mughal palace.” Moreover, Akbar could never 
feel himself secure in North India unless the two strong 
fortresses of Chitor and ^.Rantamblior in the free Rajput 
country were reduced. Chitor seemed to have been at- 
tacked by Akbar unsuccessEully on a previous occasion, 
according to Tod, 


iFall of Chitor 
Oct. 1567-Feb. 
1563 


Chitor in the time of Akbar was an exceedingly strong 
fortress, standing on a hill in the midst of a level plain ; 

and the circuit of its base was 15 miles. 
It was carefully protected on the eastern 
and northern sides, while guns and cata- 
pults could not damage the other sides of 
the fort, * All the ground at the top was occupied, and the 
houses rose to several storeys. The battlements were nume- 
rously guarded and great stores of ammunition were in the 
fort.’l Akbar realised that Chitor retjuired a long 
siege. Collectiag a vast arniy of workers, he dug tren- 
ches and constructed sabats from which points of van- 
tage he could view the defensive operations and also take 
part in the struggle. The defence of this famous fortress 
was in the hands of Jaimal, the cowardly Rana having 
previously deserted the fort. The siege lasted nearly four 
months. In the end breaches were efifected in various 


* Iswari Pras^'i q'lestiona Smith’s pietu^^e of Akbar b»ing under 
petticoat government ”, Akbar acted according to his own judg« 
men t. ^ 

t Read, for a d^sf^ription of the fort and the methods employed 
in reducing it, Lane-Poole’s Mediaeval India from 0 >ntetnporary 
Sources, po. 61-64; Eilint and Oowson, Voi. V, pp. 328»33i ; and 
V*' A.iSinith, Akbar the Greai Mogul, pp. 86-90. 
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places by Ak!>ar’s hf^avy gans and mines and the gallant 
defender ilumal himself was killed. The garrison now 
gave up hope. As usual, the women in the fort performed 
jauhar while the mm rushed forth, with sword in hand, to 
die. After the bittle, Akbar rode on an elephant into the 
city and ordered a general mass lore of the population — a 
fact which shows th^t occasionally Akbar was as bloods 
thirsty as any of his Mughal ancestors. 


With the fall of Cbitor, the bulk of Rajputana was 
subdued, muiy Rijput princes receiving either high ap- 
pointments, or giving their daughters in 
Reduction of marriage to Akbar, or to the members 

I O Tl it ^ * 

of his family. The cowardly Rana Udai 
Singh who abandoned Cbitor to its f ite, died, a fugitive in 
the Aravalli Hills, four years after its fall.* His brave son, 
Rana Pratap Singh, waged a long war with Akbar and 
contrived to recover possession of much of his ancestral 
kingdom. But the once glorious Cbitor has ever since 
remained desolate. Akbtr erected two statues in honour 
of Jaimal and Pitta, the heroic defend*^rs of Ghitor, which 
he cause'd'fo be placed in the palace at Agra. 


Akbar strengthened the fort at Ajmer which became 
the Mughal head- quarters in Rajputana and wherein was 
the famous tomb of Shaikh Muinu’d-din Chishti to which 
he went on an annual pilgrimage. In 1569, Akbar’s first 
Rajput wife, who was a daughter of Raja Bihar .MallXlf, 
Amber, gave birth to a son, who was named Salim, in 
libnour of SKaikK Salim Chisliti, a noted saint of Fathpur 
Sikri, as the Emperor believed that the son was granted to 
him by God owing to the effioicy of the holy saint’s pra* 
yers. A second son, Murad, was born to the Emperor in., 
1570 ; and the third appeared in La72, From the time of 
the birth of Prince S dim, Akbar made Fathpur Sikri the 
principal residence of his court ; he built there a huge 
artificial lake which ensured an abundant supply of water 
to the city whose great palaces and edifices are even now 
intact. The city itself was abandoned by the Emperor 
after 1585 ; and his successors never resided therein. In 


I-'hwari Praa^i I (iAo»e^ this har^e. The Rana retired to the 
hills oju the advke of his chiefs 
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1569j Rantambhorwas takea and Kalanjar in !^iin delkhan d 
^o^opened its. Akbar now desired to extend his 

dominions to the sea on both sides. 


His next campaign was against Gujarat. This country 
had been but half-subdued by Humayun. In the time of 
Akbar Padshah, it was a hot-bed of sedi- 
IWar against tion against Delhi, The Mirzas who 
!^5^72a573) punished and disgraced by the 

^ Emperor, fled to Gujarat where they 

created disorders. At the invitation of Itimad Khan, one 
of the nobles, Akbar went to Gujarat and, after a few 
months’ fighting, definitely annexed it to his empire. 
Muzaffar Shah, a trustworthy noble, was placed in charge 
of affairs there. The annexation of Gujarat brought an 
immense revenue to Akbar, as he was able to control the 
rich sea-borne commerce of Surat, Cambay and other ports. 
He also came in contact, thereby, with the Portuguese, 
*‘thus opening up relations which seriously affected the 
history of India and introduced new influences operating 
upon hia mind/’ He had also to repeat his invasion of the 
province in order to put down the remnants of resistance 
which were intensified by the rebellion of a pretender of 
the former ruling family. 


In the meantime, affairs in Bengal were taking a serious 
turn and demanded the attention of Akbar. The Afghan 
nobles of Hindustan found in Bengal a 

Be4^^fl5^7”4-76) asylum ; and they were making the 

position of Daud Khan, the last of the 
Kirani rulers of the province, so dangerous that he ap- 
pealed to Akbar for aid against them. The latter put 
down the rebellions and restored order in Bengal, But 
I^han foolishly imagined that he was powerful 
enough to rule the country without the aid of Akbar, 
and showed signs of insubordination and even inde- 
pendence. This brought the Mughal forces to Bengal and, 
notwithstanding that it was winter when ail military opera- 
tions ceased, Daud Khan was defeated in two engagements, 
one at Tukaroi in 1575, and the other at Rajmahal in July 
1576, In the second battle Daud Khan was killed and 
Bengal becamft a regular province of the empire, 
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While the Bengal war was in progress, Akbar felt 
constrained to invade Rajputana once again. The chief 
cause of this expedition was that he 
Singh could not put up with the defiant 
attitude of Rana Pratap Singh who chose 
to remain outside the empire. Pratap was the heroic son 
of the Udai Singh who had left Chitor when it was attacked 
by the Mughals earlier in the reign. The system of inter- 
marriage between the Rajput and Mughal royal families 
was hateful to this proud Rajput. The immediate cause 
of the war was the refusal of Pratap Singh to grant an 
interview to Raja Man Singh of Amber, a tried friend of 
Akbar, who had also given him a military command. 
Rajput annalists relate that in this war of revenge, Akbar 
employed against Pratap his kindred in faith as well as 
blood ”, such as the princes of Marwar, Amber, Bikaner and 
even hie own brother Sagarji,'*' 

The object of the imperial forces, commanded by Raja 
Man Singh, was to take possession o f t he Rajput fortres^s 
Gogunda, in the southern region of the 
oftheKa^r^* Aravalfis. The brave and patriotic 
Rana took his stand with three thousand 
horsemen at the pass of Hald ighat, leading, to ^Gpgunda, ,The 
battle itself took place in Jun e 1576 jiear the village of 
Khamnaur^ Jn the course of the struggle the Rana was 
bounded and fled to the mountain fastnesses taking with 
him the ladies of the royal family. The Mughals now 
overran the whole country and took all the fortresses. 
Later on, Pratap Singh recovered ** all Mewar, excepting^ 
Chitor, Ajmer and Mandalgarh.” He died in 1597. 

By the year 1*80,. Akbar was master of all the great 
fortresses in Northern India and his empire extended from 
sea to sea. Southward, Akbar’s domi- 
reached the Ta.pti. The next year, 
1581, was a critical one in his career 
Akbar’s religious policy which will be described later on, 
was disliked by the orthodox Muslims and elaborate plots 
were hatched in Bengal and Bihar, which aimed at placing 
on the throne his half-brother, Muhammad Hikim, who. 

* Vi, A ^ Smith ; Akbar the Great Mugul^ p. 151, 


Invasion of 
Kabul 
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though he was only Akbar’s viceroy at Kabul was practi- 
cally independent. It required all the genius, cunning and 
ability of the great Emperor to put down all this rebellion 
and discontent. The ring- leader of this movement was 
Akbar’s treasurer, Shah Mansur. The conspiracy would 
have succeeded but for the utter worthlessness of Akbar’s 
brother, Muhammad Hikim, who was ‘a drunken sot.’ 
Akbar now resolved to punish his brother and advanced 
with a great array to Kabul. On the way, the traitor Shah 
Mansur was hanged. When the imperial army reached 
Kabul, Hakim fled into the hills. Alrbar then mide over 
the province to his sister, who subsequently permitted 
Hakim to return to Kabul. 


The other expeditions of Akbar may be briefly -noted. 
In 1583 he built the fort of Allahabad at the junction of the 
Annexation of Ganga and the Jumna — a wise measure 
Kashmir, Sindh, which secured for him an important 
strategical position. In 1586 he reduced 
the country of Kashmir, then ruled by 
Yusuf Shah and annexed it to the empire. In 1691, Southern 
Sindh became part and parcel of Akbar’s kingdom. Orissa 
was conquered in 1592. The conquest of Baluchistan in 
1694 paved the way for the re- acquisition of Kandahar also. 


.Orissa and 
Baluchistan 


Kow that Akbar had consolidated his position in 
Northern India, he had time to look to the affairs of the 
Deccan. In the Deccan, there were now 
Akbar and the four important Muhammadan states, 

Deccan affairs ^ Khandesh, Ahnqadnagar, Bijapur 

and Golconda. The first of these 
states played fast and loose with the Emperor ; and when 
embassies were sent to the Deccan Sultanates, K band esh 
made a pretence of submission. The other kingdoms, 
although exhausted and tired owing to civil discords and 
interstate w-^rfare, had the temerity to refuse to acknowledge 
Akbar as their liege lord. Their attitude of sullen indepen- 
dence was no doubt prompted by their distance from Delhi 
and other Mughal military centres. Akb^r was therefore 
determined on war ; and he first undertook the subjection 
of Ahmadnagar which was dose to the boundaries of the 
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Chand Bibi 


Delhi empire and then of Bijapur or Golconda, Prince 
Murad, then governor of Gujarat, and Abdur Rahim, the 
Khan Khanan, and son of the murdered Bairam Khan, 
proceeded to invest Abmaduagar (1595). 
But that place'**^is bravely defended by 
Chand Bibi, a gallant princess. In the words of Feriahta, 
“ Chand Bibi appeared with a veil on her head. She caused 
guns to be brought to bear on the assailants and stones to 
be hurled on them, so that they were repulsed in several re- 
peated attacks. During the night she stood by the workmen 
and caused the nine-feet breach to be filled up before day- 
light with wood, stones and earth and dead carcasses.’* The 
defence then was so brave that the Mughals were glad to 
open negotiations with Chand Bibi who agreed to cede 
Berar to Ak^r. iBub Ahmadnagar was to enjoy no peace? 
Th^"*authority of Chand Bibi was questioned. She was 
hurled down from power and an attempt was made to 
recover Berar. Thus war broke out once again. In 1597, 
Ab dur Bihirn, Khan Khanan, w is sent with a force to take 
the field. The Ahmadnagar forces were now defeated at 
Supa, on the Godivan^^The capital fell into the hands of 
theTTughals; but the dynasty of the Nizam Shahis lingered 
on for some time more, 

Akbar’s last military enterprise was in the region of 
Khandesh, Raja Ali Khan, its ruler, died in the midst of 
the Ahmadnagar struggle, bravely fight- 
ing on tKe side'^The IBoiperor. He was 
succeeded by his son, Miran Bahadur 
Shah, who was not disposed to remain loyal to the Delhi 
throne. Akbar therefore crossed the Narmada, occupied 
Burhaupur,.„tha .capital jof^Khandesh,'^ and began the siege 
of Asirgarh, deemed to be the most "impregnable fortress in 
the whole of India. For six months Akbar’s forces strove 
in vain before the ramparts of Asirgarh. The brave defen- 
ders of the place were helped considerably by Portuguese 
renegades who conducted operations within the fort. At 
last, tired of waiting before the fort, Akbar inveigle d MixaiL 
Bahadur to an i nte rview and in gro sg~io]ation of^ajpjromse, 
not 0 mpie s^him, imprisoned him. Even then the def en- 
V.A. Smith : Os^ord History oj India ^ p. 363. 


The siegrt of 
Asirgarh 
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ders did not lose heiirt. It was by bribery and treachery 
that the gates of Asirgarh were finally thrown open to 
Akbar Khandesh was now annexed ; and this and Berar 

-gs. t Ct -ttimrj - l|lll|||r| - | n 

and a part of Ahmxdnagar were constitated into separate 
provinces Vith'Frihee'lDinr^^ rutifi^“b“ver'l3he rn as Viceroy. 

We shall now sunimarise briefly the military results of 
Akbar’s reign. When he came to the throne in 1556, he 
was the ruler of Central and Southern 
oiTAl^ar^s Afghanistan, he was also in military 

conquests occupation of the Upper Punjab, and 

the tracts round Delhi and Agra. At his death, Akbar was 
the undisputed master of the whole of Hindustan north of 
the Vindhyas, including Kashmir. The power of the 
Afghans in Bengal and B-har had broken down. *0u the 
southern slopes of the Vindhyas he had acquired a point 
d'appiii for the conquest of Southern India.’ The territories 
which he thus acquired and consolidated were organised into 
eighteen subahs or provinces. These 
Tm^ of the — (1) Kabul, (2) Lahore, (3) Multan, 

empire Delhi, (5) Agra, (6) Oudh, (7) Allaha- 

bad, (8) Ajmer, (9) Gujarat, (10) Malwa, (11) Bihar, (12) 
Bengal, (13) Khandesh, (14) Berar, (15) Ahmadnagar, (16) 
Orissa, (17) Kashmir, and (IS) Sindh- Of these a few formed 
only minor subahs. 


B, Religlocts Experiments 
War can build an empire, but it is good and sound 
administration alone that can maintain it» Akbar realised 
this truth very well. Very early in his reign he perceived 
4kat he should not merely be the feudal lord of Mughal 
artstocracy, but should be the true king of all Hindustan. 
His Hindu subjects vastly outnumbereci his Muhammadan 
followers. 


No government, thought Akbar, could remain perma- 
nent, if it alienated the sympathy and the political good- 
will of the Hmdus, particularly the most 
chivalrous and warlike section among 
them, mz., the Rajputs. * ‘And it was 
not so much through the Hindus in general as through the 
Rajputs in particular, that he determined to be master in 


Akbar and the 
Rajputs 
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Hindustan of Muslim and Hindu alike/’* Ho tkorefore 
married several Rajput ladies belonging to the most chival- 
rous Rajput clans. In these marriages are to be found the 
real foundations of Akbar’s domestic policy. Influenced 
by his surroundings, Akbar abolished the unjust im- 
position levied on the Hindus and non-Muslims known as 
jaziya and appointed Rajputs and other Hindus of charao- 
ter and proved ability to high posts in the empire. It was 
thus that Raja Bhagwan Das and Raja Man Singh who 
were great Rajput nobles, Raja Todar Mai the Khatri, 
and Raja Birbal rose to great power and 

in high influence in the empire. The great merit 
offices , 

of Akbar s administration was, m a large 

measure, due to his emplo^^ment of Hindus who, unlike the 

Muhammadan adventurers, mere soldiers of fortune then, 

were well trained in the art of government. 

The strangest and the most int^^resting episodes con- 
nected with Akbar are to be found in his establishment of a 
new faith. His policy of admitting 
Aker’s early Rajput wives into his harem and permit- 
ting them to worship god in their own 
way, to some extent undermined his faith in Islam. How- 
ever, till IST^^he aontinued in all outward respects to be a 
good Muslim, reading the Quran regularly and visiting the 
tombs of saints. 


But in that year there came to his court a very learned 
man, Abul Pazl, between whom and the Emperor an 
afiectionate and intimate friendship sprang up. Abul Fazl 
was the son of Shaikh Mubarak of Nagor who was very 
learned, but considered by the orthodox Muslims a heretic. 


At that time 
the millennium ; 


Sliaikli Mubarak 
and the doctrine 
of the Millenni- 
um 


millennium and 
Kennedy : H: 


many people believed in the doctrine of 
i.e,, after the expiration of a thousand 
years of the Prophet’s teaching, there 
would appear the last Imam, the Imam 
Madhi, who would restore the faith to 
its pristine purity. Akbar’s reign cover- 
ed a good part of the last century of the 
.any learned men were seriously conoern- 

of ihe Great Mvghals, VoL I, p. 247. 
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ed about the question. Several persons had arisen in India 
claiming to be Mahdis and attempted to draw over the mul- 
titude to their side. Shaikh Mubarak was a Mahdawi or 
believer in the doctrine, and soon acquired a wide circle of 
intelligent pupils. The leaders of the orthodox Ulema were 
bitter towards both non-Muhammadans and dissenting 
Muslims ; and the Makhdum-ubMulk who was the head of 
the orthodox party and leader of the state-church, was 
eager to punish Mubarak who sought the protection of 
Mirza Aziz Kokah, Akbar’s foster-brother. He was a mystic 
by temperament; and discarding the orthodox Muslim 
conception of God, ever a judge, never a familiar, he 
embraced Sufism, a form of pantheistic mysticism within 
Islam itself. . 

It was in this new atmosphere that Shaikh Mubarak 
brought up his two sons, Faizi (born 1547) and Abul Fazl 
(born 1551). Faizi was an excellent poet 
Abul Fazl at summoned to court by Akbar in 

Akbar s court 1557^ Seven years later, Abul Fazl 

sought the presence of Akbar. In his earlier years he had 
to struggle against poverty and live the life of a recluse. A 
mystic like his father, his mind was ever restless. Of his 
mental condition and the circumstance of his introduction 
to the court, he writes thus in his Akbar namah, Happily 
for myself, when I passed the nights in lonely spots with 
true seekers after truth, and enjoyed the society of 
such as are empty-handed, but rich in mind and 
heart, my eyes were opened and I saw the selfishness and 
covetousness of the so-called learned. * * * ; my mind 
had no rest, and my heart felt itself drawn to the sages of 
Mongolia or to the hermits of Leb|<non ; I longed for inter- 
views with the Lamas of Tibet or with the Padris of Portugal 
and would gladly sit with the priests of the Parsis and the 
learned of the Zend Ave sta. I was sick of the learned of 
my own land. My brother and other relatives then advised 
me to attend the court, hoping that I would find in the 
Emperor a leader to the sublime world of thought.'** Abul 
Fazl acted on the advice of his well-wishers and was richly- 
benefited. Contemporaries of Akbar wfxe agreed that it 
BJoehmann ; Ain^i-Akhari ; ^r.), VoL L p. xii. 
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was this learned Sufi that encouraged Akbar to wander 
away from the true creed of Islam. The 
His views on ^Divine Monotheism * founded later on 
by Akbar so closely resembled the creed 
of Abul Eazl that no apology is needed to quote the 
following lines which admirably summed up the latter’s 
view of religion : 

0 God, in every temple I see people that seek Thee, 
and in every language I hear spoken, people praise 
Thee ! Polytheism and Islam feel after Thee. 

Each religion says, “ Thou are one, without equal,” 

‘‘If it be a mosque, people murmur the holy prayer, 
and if it be a Christian church, people ring the 
bell from love to Thee. 

“ Sometimes 1 frequent the Christian cloister, and some- 
times the mosque. 

‘‘ But it is Thou whom I search from temple to 
temple 

“ Thy elect have no dealings with either heresy or 
orthodoxy, for neither of them stands behind the 
screen of Thy truth. 

“ Heresy to the heretic and religion to the orthodox, 

“ But the dust of the rose-petal belongs to the heart of 
the perfume-seller.” 


Influenced then by Abul Fazi and prompted as well 
by the political necessity of religious toleration, Akbar 
began flouting the Muslim divines and 
Khana^^^^" faith, covertly at first and openly later 

on. Between 1571 and 1582 he spent 
his spare time in the IbadaUEham, or House of Worship, at 
Fathpur-Sikri, discussing the merits of the various religions 
of the world. To this House were invited ‘ Sufis, Doctors, 
Preachers, Lawyers, Sunnis, Shiahs, Brahmans, Jains, 
Buddhists, Charbaks, Christians, Jews, Zoroastrians, and 
learned men of every other belief. The Emperor fre. 
quently took a animated part in these discussions which 
embiTitered hi n against the orthodox Ulemas. The cause 


of orthodox Mq^b^njmadanism must have been inadequately 
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and inefficiently represented indeed by Moulvis who met 
arguments more by bluster and violence than by reason 
and logic. It is said that Akbar showed a marked predi- 
lection to Christianity as expounded by Father Eudol f at 
these meetings.^ It is indeed true that Akbar received 
from time to time Catholic missionaries from Goa, the three 
most illustrious among them being Fathers Rudolf Aqua- 
viva, Antonio Monserrate and Francis Henrick. 

According to Badaoni, the orthodox historian of the 
reign, Akbar came to be attracted towards Farangi priests, 
even as early as 1575 ; and the first 
Jesuit missions Catholic missionary actually arrived at 
Court court in 1578, On the suggestion of the 

latter, Akbar sent an envoy to Goa 
requesting the despatch of a mission. Father Aquaviva 
headed this mission which reaphed Akbar ’s court in 1580, a 
time of great interest in the development of his religious 
policy. The missionaries at first fondly hoped that they 
could achieve the conversion of the king and the kingdom ; 
but Akbar’s primary concern was his personal faith and a 
search into the tenets of all religions. It is not to be 
supposed, however, that the religion of the Galilean made 
any impression upon the mind of Akbar. His warm recep- 
tion of the Portuguese missionaries was partially prompted 
by the desire to obtain their guns and military help in 
connection with his campaigns and partially by his insati- 
able thirst for knowledge. Two other Jesuit missions were 
sent to Akbar in the succeeding years of the reign. They 
were not more successful in their aim than their predecessor 
in their primary object of conversion ; but the records left 
by the Jesuit priests are very authoritative sources for 
some of the eyjgsnts of the reign. 

As a result of the religious discussions in the House of 
Worship, Akbar lost his faith in the Ulema or body of 
Muhammadan divines ; and at the sug- 
gestion of Abul Fazl’s father, he him- 
self assumed the Pontificate, i.e., the 
Padshah “became the spiritual as well as the temporal 

J. Payne: A^dar and the Jesuits (BrofSway Travellers). 

IS. D. Maolflgan : The Jesuits and the 'tj^ogul (1931)- 
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head of his people/^ The document announcing this inten- 
tion of Akbar is aptly termed by the learned historian, 
V. A. Smith, as the * * Iiafallibility Decree.’"' Abul Eazl 
and Shaikh Mubarak persuaded Akbar of the * lawfulness 
of sovereignty by the grace of God ’ ; and they convinced 
him that he was the rightful Mujaliid, and the infallible 
authority in all matters of religion ; and therefore he could 
rightfully deprive other authorities, like the Ulema, of the 
right of exposition of the law and vest it in himself. 
Hitherto the office of the Mujahid had belonged to the 
Ulema; from the time that Akbar assumed it, the holder 
of the supreme temporal power was to be indued with the 
highest spiritual functions likewise/"* A decree which was 
signed by all the leaders of the Ulema, was promulgated 
early in 1579 (987 A. H.) ; and the latter agreed to abide 
by the decisions of tlie Just King (Akbar) in all religious 
questions and disputes. This decree was the death-blow of 
their ascendancy and made the breach between them and 
the Emperor irremediable. Their supremacy was shat- 
tered ; their leaders were sent into banishment ; and Islam 
did not continue to appear as the state religion. The 
political significance of this decree as removing from the 
Emperer’s autocracy, the check of the Ulmea, is re- 
markable. 

Badaoni, a contemporary Muslim historian and an 
orthodox and narrow-minded scholar, bewails the Emperor’s 
lack of faith in the religion of Holy 
Islam and says that “ matters had come 
to such a pass that a request to make 
the pilgrimage to Mecca would have 

Count Noer : The Emperor Akbar: tr. by A. S, Beveridge, 
Vol. I, pp. 317—21, Ak^ar even mounted the pulpit of the Jami 
Musjid of Fathpur-Siiipi and recited from it the Khutbab- He also 
recited the poem that Faiai had composed for the occasion. The 
verses are as follows • 

The Lord has given me the empire, 

And a wise heart and a strong arm. 

He has guided me in righteousness and in justice. 

And has removed from my thoughts everything but justice, 
His praise surpasses man's understanding, 

Great is His power, AUahu Akbar.” 

The oonoludin^worde cannot, in their possible interpretation, 
but have been “^^^ominatioa to the priests.” 


Anti-Muslim 
tendencies of 
Akbar 
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subjected the asker to capital punishment.” Nay, he went 
even further. He issued edict after edict, every one of 
which was an insult to Muhammadanism, He is said to 
have discouraged even the naming of children after Muham- 
mad, the Prophet ; the construction of new mosques in the 
country was stopped and patronage for the existing ones 
was withheld. Such ridiculous extremes like these resulted 
later on in the reaction of Aurangzib.* 

Among the theologians who in some way contributed 
towards the moulding of Akbar’s peculiar religious thought 
were the venerable Parsi, Dastur Meher- 
/ at Sbbar ’s coM^t Rana, a leading exponent of the 

Zoroastrian faith, and the eminent Jain 
Quru, Hiravijaya Suri. “ The Dastur taught Akbar the 
peculiar terms, ordinances, rites and ceremonies of his 
creed, laying stress, above all things, on the duty of 
reverencing the sun and fire. A sacred fire, prepared 
according to Parsi rites, was started accordingly in the 
palace and made over to the charge of Abul Pazl who was 
held responsible that it should never be extinguished.”} 
The Jains of Akbar’s reign, on the other hand, claimed to 
have converted the Emperor. The many regulations issued 
by Akbar prohibiting or restricting the use of flesh may be 
due to the influence of the Jain teachers at the court of 
Akbar. 


The fantastic experiments of Akbar in the domain of 
religion ultimately resulted in his founding a new order 

TheDinllahl Din llaM or Divine Faith, the 

essence of whict was expressed in the 
formula: “There is no God beside God, and Akbar is 
God’s representative.” In his new scheme of things there 
was no place for Muhammad the Prophet, and his seat was 
taken by the Emperor himself. This was not liked either 
by his Hindu or Muhammadan courtiers; and Bhagawan 
Das^d Man Singh boldly refused to join the new faith. 

^•Ighjsri Prasad porf History of Muslim Btde in India) dis- 
credits this account of anti-Muslim measures (which rests onW on 
the evidenoe of Badaoni and the Jesuits). Such action would L 
mconsijiteat with the tolerant temper of Akbai^ 
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Abul Fazl (the arch-flatterer) however became the high 
priest of this new religion. Akbar wisely refrained from 
compelling his courtiers to embrace it. Muhammadan 
writers claim, that Akbar always continued to be a Muslim, 
though he discarded the ceremonial of Islam. The letters 
of the Jesuit missions assert that Akbar was not a true 
Muslim. All official account of the Divine Faith is given 
by Abul Fazl in his Ain-i-Ahbari \ he describes the 
ordinances observed by members of the order which forbade 
the slaughter of cows, and embodied many Jain, Hindu and 
Parsi practices. The organisation became weak after the 
death of Abul Fazl and completely disappeared after Akbar 
who would not, however, force it on anybody. The dream 
of a Divine Faich was not an ignoble dream : it stressed on 
one God, one object of worship for all the varying creeds 
and sects. It enjoined toleration of all faiths, though it 
was in reality somewhat hostile to Islam. It was to have 
united all, but actually pleased none. Akbar was “ self- 
deoeivecl and magnified his success with time*servers and 
flatterers ; and he had not the genius of a religious 
leader.* 

Consequently its adherents were not many. The 
religion died with Akbar. V. A^ Smith characterises the 
'Divine Faith’ as a monument of Akbar ’s 
Its failure folly* not of his wisdom, ' the outcome 

of ridiculous vanity, a monstrous growth of unrestrained 
autocracy,’ f One result — however insignificant —of Akbar’s 
eclecticism was the interest which he caused to be taken by- 
Muslims in Hinduism and its vast and spacious literature. 

C. Rbfobms 

The large empire of Akbar was divided into fifteen 
provinces or subahs, before his Deccan conquests. Over 
Organization of placed a governor, the 

the empire suba hdar or sipahsalar^^s he was later 

Binyon’s Akbar (1932), pp. 132-4. 

For details concerning the Divine Faith, the reader is referred 
to the interedting pages of V. A. Smith’s Akbar the Great Moguls 
Chapter VIII ; to Bloohmann’s Translation of the Ain^uAkbari 
(Ain 77) (pp. 166 ec aeq, of Vul, I). Smith’s criticism is too severe. 


Akbar’s motive was 
his subjects. See 
Mughc^ Emperora, 


va^' 

w(ll4 


loiitioal — to sat up a common creed and unite 
so Sri Ram Sharma : Religious Policy of the 
Ml 
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called. He was the vicegerent of the Emperor and w&s 
responsible for the civil and military administration of the 
area under his charge. Each province was sub-divided 
into districts, governed by officers, called faujdars, who 
were the deputies of the subaMar, It was the duty of the 
favjdar to reduce rebellions in the district and to enforce 
the collection of the revenues. In big-sized towns, the 
work of policing was entrusted to special officers, the 
kotwals. The latter had vast powers and could severely 
punish those who infringed the imperial regulations. 

Akbar had a genius for organisation, although autocracy 
was the only form of government recognised by him. STs 
originality in the field of administration 
Jeifius of^Akbar consisted in the recognition of the 
principle that both Hindus and Muham- 
madans should he eligible^^Jpr_thE...lii^est 
state, ciyjl_^pr_miUt^ He endeavoured to conciliate 
every section of the people and to make their power his 
own strength. His treatment of conquered foes, fallen 
enemies, humbled rebels, turbulent officers, all pointed to 
one policy and one aim, which was peace for all and with 
all/’* 


Akbar organised his government with the aim of 
securing solidarity; and he was capable not only of grasping 
the broad and original principles of 


His principles of 

governmental 

organisation 


government essential for the stability of 
the empire, but also of devoting labori- 
ous attention to detail. He made a 


radical departure from the tradition of the Muslim jurists 


and the example of other Islamic states,’* He did away 


with the principle of one all-’BgwMful Ie the empire, 
3d^4M4^ the. ppwejps of government four ministers 

of nearly equal rank. He^elected his ministers from all 
^agsre“8“lirtEre”po^^ Efm3u^^^ Muslim alike ; and "he 
hel^egular Councils" of 'lninisiers'“ noffies. The 

four ministFfr^iere the. .ij^p^rial 

structure, which,, however, ' Sid not support it, but only 
added to its Even ministers had to 


Ibn Hasan: The Central Structure off he Mughal Empire^ 
(1936), p. 349. ^ ^ * 
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act according to fixed regulations, though the JEmpeior had* 
of course, the power to act as . he pleased. JThe ' ministers 
enjoyed perfect security during their terms of office ; and 
all the officials knew their duties and routine. The Em- 
peror centralised ali real power in his handsj and even the 
chief minister lacked independent power. It was this 
lack of power and the rigidity of the system in this matter 
which made the machinery unworkable when the king 
ceased to be its motive power.”* 

The Emperor was, constitutionally, an absolute^ 
monarch^Jind his^will _was the Akbar ignored the 

traditional restraints on Muslim kingship. He regulated 
his own hours of work ; and this feature became a tradition 
in the dynasty. He efiaced all differences in status between 
his Muslim and non-Muslim subjects, removed the idea of a 
purcljrjiaslim state_.andL. e. 9 .teblished couple fee Jto]eVat^^^^ 

He also brought about a closer contact batweert, 
and every class of the people by^ apj^earing in daily durbar^ 
where he was accessible even to the meanest of his subjects, 
by making extensive tours in different parts of the empire 
and by showing a keen interest in the traditions and 
customs of the people and observing their great festivals 
like the DivaU and the Dasserah. . „Akb ar^8 conquests were, 
always followed by a policy oi^conciliation^ particularly of 
the local chiefs. He^rgarysed the c ountr y into provinces 
and established in all of th em uniform adminiatEativa 
sy/stems and institutions. On the other hand, several 
defects have been pointed out in his government, j The 
most serious. oLtheni^was the over-centralisation and 
dependence of government on*ih*e^Emperbr^^ second waF 
tile aggressive policy of conquest, particularly of the 
Deccan, which he began and which leit an unfinished task 
to his suebessors. jA third was the absence of any national 
spirit in the country, which even he failed to construct. 

It was the force of the personalities of Akbar and his 
immediate successors and the fortunate accident of their 
long which contributed to the achievements of their 

Ibid, p, 356, It was the chief cause which created complica- 
tioaa under Shah ^han, when he was overcome by bis failing health 
and led to the tragic close of bis reign. 
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dynasty and the prosperity of the country and kept in 
check all the disintegrating elements in the higher and the 
lower ranks/' 

Akbar was assisted by many officers in the actual work 
of the government. These were mere servants of the auto- 

^ cratic sovereign and not ministers tender- 

The ministers . , , , , . , , . ^ 

ing bold advice to the king. Chief among 

Akbar’s officers were (1) the 

the finance jmmster, also called the (3) the BaksM, 

who was in charge of the .^miiitarj', department and ^ was 
also assigned miscellaneous work of an important character 
such as getting recruits, selecting the higher officers 
of the government, controlling the palace guards, and 
maintaining the pay-roll, and (4) the SaAr, who before 
1682 was the highest ecolesi a stioal officer, a sort of a chief 
inq^uisitor and the head of the judiciary. There was a 
minister in charge of the imperial factories and stores, 

Akbar ’s genius for organization is best seen in his 
military reforms. It should be noted that the Mughal state 
had no regular standins .axi^7,dirnjCd^ 
Military reforms by.^- The army was furnished 

by the high dignitaries of the government called mansab- 
dafA^ Akbar retained the custom and put "do'^n^'the 
corruption practised by these officers. The pay and condi- 
tions of service of these officers were carefully regulated 
and every effort was mide to maintain a high state of 
efficiency of the troops mustered. Akbar classified his 
military offioe rs^into^S grades ranging Tr'bm ^manmSdarT^ 
10 to mansabdars^ highest grades“being reserved 

to members of the royal family. As overlord of all, the king 
took care to see that all the soldiers by whomsoever brought, 
looked up to him for commands. As far as possible, the 
i^ystem of granting jaghirs for military services was dis- 
couraged ^ndjg^ayffientJ^ substituted* To, prevent 

bxmded with the E mpegor.'s . Atamp^ The promotion and 
appointment of maneabdars depended solely on the will of 
the Emperor; and *‘no incident of the dignity was 
heritable/’ The number of men actually ^supplied by the 


Military reforms 
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usually fell far short of the number indicated 
by their rank ; and most of the men 
niansabda^s^^ brought their own horses. “In later 
times the rank became purely honorary 
so far as supplying contingents was concerned,”'^ Ifotwith- 
standingali these improv^ements, Akbar’s army was weak and, 
according to Dr. Smith, “ could not have stood for a moment 
against the better kinds of contemporary European troops/’ 
Ther^ were supplementary troops stat^ 

and placed under the mansabdars. 
of the army Besides, there v^as also a^ody of gen^- 

men-troopers who had a separate orgfmi- 
satiqn of their own. ' Bpeciarattehtfon Wiis“ devoted to the 
making of cannon and of match-locks in the imperial 
factories* The infjiU^^jbroops were of little account ; and 
the Emperor relied on large bodies of irregular horsemen, 
besides the feudal oontiii'geuts of the imnsMars. Elephants 
were maintained in large numbers ; and archers and 
musketeers fought from their backs. The movement of the 
army was greatly encumbered by the unwieldiness of the 
camp which was extravagantly laid out and looked like a 
moving city. 

The reign of Akbar has become very prominent on 
account of a system of scientific taxation of land inaugurat- 
ed by his famous Hindu finance minister, 
administration Baja T odar Divested of technical 

details, the reform of Todar Mall consist- 
ed in a Cvareful measurement of the lan*3r''ra‘^hH“bastS*'6l 
uniform measures and of th.^. bigha which was 3,600 square 
gaz, the classification of such land according to the different 
degrees of fertility and tlm final fix iag^a£..jsgsessment .du^ 
from each class^c^TanJ,. The financier rigorously followed 
the policy of making deductions for lands that had remain- 
ed uncultivated for various periodsy'*'* For lands which had 
lain waste four years, they were to receive a deduction of 
one-half for the first year, for the second year one-quarter 

' Blochmsnn’s Ain AJehari, Vol. I, pp. 236» et seq (^inSon 
Mancabdars) ; Irvine’s The Army of the Indian Moghuls, Chap. I ; 
and Daaarat h Sh Af mil’s Cavalry in the Journal of Indian 

History, V. ; ancT the p »pera of C. K Flao Saheb and W. H. More- 
land in the name Journale Vols. XI V and X V, will give the reader 
idea of the complioetions uf theorgauiziation. 
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and for the third year they were to pay according to 
established rule. For lands which had Iain unfilled for two 
years, they were to receive a deduction of one-fourth for 
the first year. For uncultivated land, they were to receive 
a small allowance of grain so as to make the lands capable 
of yielding revenue.” It should be noted that Raja Todar 
Mall was not original in many of his reforms. Sher Shah 
had already led the way ; and the system of that enlighten- 
ed Afghan ruler was applied on a larger scale to the empire; 
and, early in the reign of Akbar, Muzaffar Khan had 
undertaken reforms. In jl.571, he and Todar Mall prepared 
a revised, ajasAament of hmd^venue ljsedpn the account 
and vi llag e officials. The revenue syst^ 
of Akbar closely resembled the modern XU^twari system 
according to which the tenan t pays his rent directly to the 
g>vern meat without the intervention of middlemen/Todar 
Mall first made a revenue settlement Tn Gujariit and' later 
extended it to Northern India in 1679, The settlement 
could not be made annually as was originally intended, but 
was made for a term of ten years, on the basis of the 
average produce for the previous decade. Akbar allowed 
the taxes to be paid both in kind and money, whichever 
suited best the convenience of the tax-payer. A host of 

Currency Jaxes, numbering more than 

reforms 150, were done away with. Akbar re- 

formed^the^coinage of the country. - ^ISle 
called in all old and worn out'cofm ahr'issued fresh'oiies. 
He establishe(^i5^_four in nunaber, at Agra, Ahmadabad' 
^te?if'?^.*li®oapitaLoi- Bengal, from which alone gold 
coins were to be issued. About the same time Akbar 
divided the empire-excluding Bengal. Bihar and Gnjarat- 
into a number of fiscal areas, each of which was to yield a 
orore of tankaU (2^ lakhs of rupees) ; and each area was 
put under an officer, known as the amil or hrori. The 
system was not a success and was soon given up. 

Each of the mibahs, or governorships, was divided into 
mrUrB or districts ; and each sarkar was^ an aggregate of 
farganaU or mhah. This reform of the administratioa 
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Talsi Das 


was effected about 1580 when there were twelve subahs in 
the empire.* 

Akbar^s court was a brilliant one. It contained some 

of the most eminent men of bhe period. Mention has 

^ , already been made of Abul Fazl, a 

Akbar’s court i- ^ ... « 

pohshed writer .oi^va^aes and^aiiihf^J*-^ 

the Watory^of th 0 _^^ that 

valuable book, the Ain-i-AkbaH^ from which we mainly 
derive our knowledge of the social and economic condition 
of India i n the^ sixteenth oenW were ‘agiiih“‘Sur 

Da Sy * the blind b ard__of ^^gra/ and Tansen, a famou^ 
musician employed by the court, of whom Abul Fazl wrote 
that a singer like him has not been in India for the last 
thousand years/' Akbar's reign witnessed a brilliant 
development of Hindi poetry, the beat exponent of which 
was the immortal T ulsi Das, Although he was not brought 
to the notice of Akbir, it was during hia reign that he com- 
posed his Ramayana, Of him says Dr. V, A. Smith : 'Yet 

Hindu was the greatest man of his 
Tulsi Das India, (greater even than Akbar 

himself) inasmuch as the conquest of the hearts and minds 
of millions of men and women effected by the poet was an 
achievement infinitely more lasting and important than 
any or all of the victories gained in war by the monarch/' 
To the policy of religious toleration practised by Akbar 
must be attributed an extraordinary revival of Hindu 
religious literature, Akbar’s interest in Samskrit literatpre 
was in keeping with his avowed state policy ; and he 
caused Persian translations of the Maha- 
Literature bharata, the Ramayana, the Atharva 

Veda and the Lilavaihi (a Hindu treatise on Arithmetic) to 
be prepared. The great Mughal Emperor, though he was 
said to be illiterate by some writers, possessed a fine library 
of 24,000 choice hooks and finely illuminated manuscripts. 
Calligraphy was highly patronised. 

From his youth Akbar took a keen mterestin painting. 
He disregarded the Quranic injunction against the artistic 
use of images and freely employed 
Persian masters to paint portraits for 
him. He himself twas the founder of the, Indo^ Persian 

Dr, Siraa*^ Provincial Gf wern^nmi the MughaJe (1941) is vary 
valuable. 
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school of pictorial ajt* In his fondness for the Persian art 
he did nob forget indigenous talent. Of the seventeen 
dkbinguished artists of the court mentioned by Abul Pazi, 
thirteen were Hindus, "^whioh, according to Dr, Smith, 
demonstrates the continued existence of Hindu schools of 
painting throughout the epoch. 

Afcbar, like other M’lghils, wis indeed i groit builder. 
The splendid fort, at Agjca-waa his,, work. He also built tho 
famous palace at^ Path pur- Sikrj. and a graceful tomb for his 
father near Delhi, Many of Akbar’s civil buildings have un- 
fortunately decayed* Mr.W.H, Moreland has given in his very 
instructive book — India at the Death of 
Buildings Akbar — a good picture of the oconomic 

condition of India at the beginning of the 8eventc(3nth cen- 
tury, both on the basis of Indian sources like the 
Akbari and on that of the records of European travellers and 
trading companies. He describes the details and features of 
agriculture and trade and of the organisation o£ industry 
and tells us that the upper classes were al)lo to live much 
more luxuriously than now, the middle classes were smaller 
in number and unimportant and the condition of the lower 
classes was even harder and poorer than at present/ 

The last days of the Emperor ended in gloom. Two of 
his children died before him ; and tho only surviving son . 

even hostile. As 

msual, there were discords in the imperial family, and Salim 
had to be“ conciliated into loyalty to his father on more than 
one occasion. Akbar’s intimate friends, who formc<l his 
court and added lustre to it, all pre-deceasod him. Broken- 
hearted, the Emperor died in 1605* Akbar’s claim to bo 
entitled the Great rests on the fact that he, more that any 
other sovereign, realised that the prosperity of his su]>jociH 
was the prosperity of the state. He woldcd^tluj two great 


Productive enterprise was penalised Producers were at 

the mercy of an administration conducted by men whu were 

accustomed to extremes of luxury and display tho do maud of 

the upper classes for luxuries and novelties led to tho patrf>nngo 
and encouragement of foreign merchants ..^..arul th<» foreigners 
pursued indeed a strictly self-regarding policy.'* Moreland, pp. 
299-300 These conclusions of Moreland an questioned in Ohahlaui’s 
JSlconomic CondiHon of India in the J6th Century, 
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communities of India, the Hindus and the Muhammadans, 
into one united nation. Bigotry was exhibited subsequent 
to his death by both the sects, but never on such a large 
scale as to affect the even tenour of 
La^ days of their life. In fine, Akbar “ was a born 

king of men, with a rightful claim to 
rank as one of the greatest sovereigns known to history. 
That claim rests securely on the basis of his extraordinary 
natural gifts, his original ideas, and his magnificent achieve- 
ments. It is weakened^ rather than strengthened^ by the 
adulation of uncritical admirer 


* V. A. Smith ; Jfkbar the Great Moguls p. 353, Tha italics are 
ours. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE EMPIRE AT ITS ZENITH— 

THE REIGNS OP JAHANGIR (1605^1627) 

AND OP SHAH JAHAN (1627-1658) 

Sbotion I, The Reigh oe Jahahgtr (1605-1627) 

Prince Salim, the eldest son of Akbar, ascended the 
throne on October 14, 1605, with the title qi yJaliangir^ In 
point of character he presented a striking 
J^angtr contrast to his father against whom he 

had revolted. Somewhat violent in 
temper, ever fond of the cup and addicted to opium, ho 
had neither the iron will nor the untiring energy of his 
renowned father, Jahangir was essentially a lover of ease 
and left state business to be conducted by his famous wife, 
Nur Jahai^. But he was one of the most cultivate<i gentle- 
men of the age. He was free from bigotry^^' and wan 
endowed with sound common senso. He was not of an 
original bent of mind ; but he had the sagacity to follow 
wisely his father^a administrative arrangements, AU'ciist 
of the natural sciences and a remarkable linguist for his 
station, he was familiar with Persian 
His Gharactei poetry, Islamic theology, Hindu 

sophy and Christian scriptures, and was endowed with a 
fund of geographical knowledge and historical associ- 
ations.*’ t At his father’s death, Jahangir inherited an 
empire which extended from the eastern confines of Persia 
to the western frontier of Assam and from the Himalayas 
down to very near the-Goiavari. 

Jahangir began his rule well. Borne of his early 
measures marked him out as a careful ruler. He forbade 
the levy of cesses and tolls in their estates by the jaghirdars 
who did so for their private gain and thus injured the 
internal trade of the country. The vexatious interference 

Some scholars thiixk that his religious toleration was born 
of an indifference to religion. ^ 

Beni Prasad -, History oj Jahangir, (1922), p, 129. 
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with the commodities as they passed from v..*»ui. 4 vb to 
another was done away with. Numerous 
Eailyiule rest-houses, mosques, schools and hos- 

pitals were erected and maintained by the state. The 
property of those who died without heirs was used for the 
benefit of the public, for the maintenance of schools and 
inns, tanks and welJa. The use of alcohol and tobacco was 
forbidden. Every Tuesday the Emperor sat in open court 
and even the poorest man could have access to him, 
iPunishments were mad© less severe. 

Soon after the accession of the Emperor, he was put to 
the necessity of suppressing a rebellion headed by his eldest 
son, Prince Khusrau. The latter hoped 
Khusraa^ owing to the strained relations 

between Akbar and Prince Salim, the 
crown would ultimately devolve on him. R-xja Man Singh 
had endeavoured to secure the succession for his nephew, 
Prince Khusrau, hi supersession of Salim’s claims; and 
when he was generously forgiven by the new Emperor, he 
demanded and got an assurance for the perfect safety and 
security of 'Dhe Prince, as the one condition of his reconcili- 
ation. The mew Emperor, though he became reconciled to 
his son, kept him in a sort of sami-confiaament in the fort 
at Agra. From this Khusrau escaped (1606 A. D.) and 
hurried to the Punjab where ho wis joined by some follow- 
ers. At Taran Taran he saw and reoeiu^d the beaej iction s 
of the Sikh Qiiri i. Arjun Singh . Hi than mVkfced Lahore 
which was defended bravely by the imperial governor, 
Dilawar Khan, In the meanwhile, the imperial forces 
came within striking distance of the place ; a battle was 
fought at JBhairo wal in which the ill-trained and ill-disci- 
plined for^s of Khusr au were r outed. The Prince himself 
escaped with a handful of friends and, on the suggestion of 
one of them, went towards Kabul. Bub while attempting 
to cross a river in boats, tho rebels were captured by the 
imperial guards and brought to the presence of Jahangir at 
Lahore, Terrible punishments awaited Khusraii’s follo- 
wers. Three huiidred of them were impaled on gibbets, a 
long line of which was erected on both aides of the road 
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leading to Lahore; and to complete the misery, Prince 
Khusrau was ordered to ride on an elephant and witness 
the scene. As for the royal rebel, he was kept in prison 
till 1616 and then handed over to Asaf Khan who, in turn, 
transferred him to the custody of Prince 
Khurram, the future ShahJahan, who, 
it is believed, and him strangled one day in March 1622, 
Thus died a prince who was very popular and cultured, 
hut fiery-tempered. It was his ill-judgrncnfe that brought 
him to ruin. In later times crowds of Muslims visitod his 
tomb and he was revered as a m irtyr. 


Among those who suffered for the follies of Khusrau 


was the Sikh Guru Arjun. He was born in 1563 and was 
the youngest son of the fourth Sikh 


Arjun Singh, 
the Sikh Guru 


Guru, Ram Das, Being very pious, Ae 
was selected to succeed kis fatherni 


preference to his elder brother, Prithi Ohand. As a tt^aohor 
of religion, Arjun was popular and bold, Itwis he who 
collected the sayings and writings of his spiritual prcdcceS" 
sors. The entire compilation including his own inspired 
’^^^j^positions was known as the Adi G ranth. This learned 
built a holy city, T iroai Tarah',’”* construe tocl the 
templeo^^^^ (Har Mindir) and dug the famous tank at 
Amritsar. chirgeJ^^ tngir, at the insti- 
gation of Arjuks"^^^^^ brother/‘'‘vKi^ treason as he 

had helped Khu 3 rad*'*wth some money Audh'^^alBo blessed 
him. The' saint offered a bold defence, but the''^jBmperor 
sentenced him to death, ‘‘The m^liiucholy trails, mtiou 
has been represented by Sikh tradition as the first of the 
long series of religious persecutions which the Khalsa 
suffered from the Mughal E nperors,” But uo other Sikhs 
seem to have been molested ; and no prohibition of their 
faith was ordered. The whole affiir “amounts to a singlo 
execution due primarily to political reasons/’ Tho revolt 
of Khusrau however, pro luoed disturb i.nccs in Mutra and 
a few other places; and it indiroctly encour.'igod tho 
powerful Shah of Persia to make a bid tor the capture of 
the very important fortress of Q uula hai;» which had been 
conq^uered-by Akbar in 1594, and which was to continue for 
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long to be a bone of contention between the Maghals of 
India and the rulers of Persia.* 

No incident in Jahangir’s reign has attracted so mud 
attention as his marriage with Nur Jahan who for full 
Nur Jahan fifteen years swayed not only the Em- 

peror, but his empire as well. Ma,ny 
fascinating legends exist in regard to her early life ; but 
sober history records the following facts about her. ,Nui 
Jtihan’s grand-father was the tvazir of Tatar Sultan Beglai 
Begi^bf Khorasan, a province of _Persja. When he died in 
1577, the family lost much of its prestige and influence. So 
his son, Ghiyas Bog, resolved to migrate to Hindustan, 
Taking with him his two sons, wife and daughter, he 
accompanied a caravan marchiog to India. On the way 
bandits took possession of all his projcerty except his tw< 
mules. At Qandahar his wife gave birth to Nur Jahar 
(1577) whom they named Mubirunnisa. The leader of the 
caravan, a rich merchant, Milik Masiid, took pity oi 
Ghiyas Beg and escorted him to Agra where he wai 
introduced to Akbar. B^^ing a learned and honest man 
Ghiyas steadily rose from honour to honour. By 1596 he hole 
a mansab of 300 and the important office of diwan of Kabul 
Nur Jahan who had grown into a charming lass was giver 
in marriage to a Persian adyentuxer, Ali Kuli, surnamed 
Slier Afkun 1. who was attached to Prince 
Salim. Jahangir wbeh'he "“calne to the 
throne, gave him a jaghir in Bengal 
But the Emperor suspected his loyalty and ordered 
Kutbuhl-din, governor of Bengal, to send Sh^^^r Afkun tc 
his court and, in case of disobedience, to punish him suit- 
ably. In the interwiew that took place, a fight ensued ir 
which both Slier Afkun and Kutbu’d-din lost their lives 
Melarunnisa, as Nur Jahan was cnlled, was then sent tc 
court and appointed as a lady-in-waiting to the dowager- 


Career of Sher 
Afkun 


Qaudanar wa«) n svreafc in‘ Rrriation''il mart for tlie rnorohanfcf 
to Pernia and Indm, Central Asia and Turkey. It occupied a ven 
highly strategic Ritantion as it controlled the Bolau Pass an( 
seized as on© of the two natiirn-l bases of operations for a Persia! 
ora C ntral \H’an tnvaaion of India.— ^arkar’y History nj Aurangzib 
V {1912)- Ch ^ 2 : 11 . 

t Literally it means tiger-throwey. 
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empress, Sultan Salim^B^ga^ ^In March 1611, Jahangir 
happened to see her atThe Ternalg ianCT bazaar, fell in love 
■with her and married her towards the close of May.” 

From the time of her marriage down to the Emperor's 
death, Nur Jahan (the Light o f the Worldl oommanded and 
governed everything in the empire. She 
signed farmans jointly with the Em- 
peror and her effigy appeared even on 
the coins. She elevated to high offices her father and 
brother, Asaf Khan. own* daughter, by her first 

husband Sher Afknn, Wfis given in marriage to the Emperor's 
youngest son, Shahryar/^ Thus Nur Jaban with the help 
of hQr.uear-.rclativSs^ fd£med a court clique and clovqrjy 
controlled the Emperor and. the affairs of the country. 
This political ascendancy of Nur Jahan fails into two 
periods — the first from 1611 to 1622 when the Nur 
Jahan junto was in close alliance with Prince Khurrain, 
the future Shah Jahan ; and the second from 16i’2 to 1627 
when the Emperor was a confirmed invalid and Nur Jahan 
and Shah Jahan parted company, But it is a misiako to 
suppose that the emperor was reduced to a cipher. In the 
first place, all his principles of foreign and domestic policy, 
all his institutions of government were mantained. In the 
second place, the dominant clique closely sttidicd his 
temperament and sought to manage him ra-thei than ri\lc 
him. In the third place, he continued to take a keen 
interest in the affairs of atate^|in<|^QccasionaIly interposed 
with 'vigour againsmelunt^/’ ■j^is asoenclanoy of Nur 
Jahan quickly roused the bitter jealousy of the older nobili- 
ty among whom the out-spoken Mahabat Khan wasoiK!. lie 

vigorously protested against Jahangir’s ways and imploied 
him to shake off his wife’s shackles, Emperor was 

impressed with his arguments, but was utterly iuca[)able of 
action. The affairs of the Deccan next attracted the 
attention of Jahangir. 

It has been seen how Akbar made heroic efforts to 
subdue the kingdom of Ahmadnagar. The Daccaii waz's of 
Akbar l^to no decisive result. Ahmadnagar, no zloubt, was 
takeii./but the kingdom could not be annexed. Moreover, 
^eni Prasad: SUtory of Jahangir, p. 1#0, 
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the fallen fortunes of Ahmadnagar were now sought to he 
revived hy one of the ablest commanders that the Deccan 
had ever seen. 

He was Malik A mhar, an Abyssinian adventurer, who 
had made the Deccan his home. By dint of hard work and 
honesty, he had made a mark in the 
politics of the Deccan and won an influ- 
Umbar ential position m the counsels of the 

ifizam Shahi kings. On the fall of 
Ahmadnagar, ho transferred the capital to Kbadki and 
raised to the throne a scion of the reigning family, under 
the title of Murtuza Nizim Shain He also introduced 
many administrative reforms on the model of Todar Mairs 
measures. Ho was resolved upon restoring the indepen- 
dence of Ahmadna.gnr and had the sagacity to realise the 
value of the Marafclia horsemen whom he employed in 
large luimbers in his army. Army after army sent by 
Jahangir was defeated by Malik Arnbar who recovered 
much ol the lost possessions of the Nizam Shahis The 
mutual jealousies of the Mughal generals, tho treachery of 
some of tho imperial ofEcials and the daring attacks of the 
Mciratha horsemen who hurried the retreating Mughal 
troops, were mainly rosponsibla for the Mughal failure in 
this war* Jt was in 1616 that Alimadnagar again surrendered 


this time to Prince Khurram who, on account of bis success, 
received the title of Shah Jahan. The brave Malik Ambac 


War with Mewar 
ami the Bubmis- 
sion of A mar 
jSinp^h 


died in 1626. 

In two other quarte rs also success attended the Mughal 
arms. In the previous section mention was made of the 
! heroic struggle whicli Rana Pratap 

». vvT s t Yt 'ftyf Awrov , - 

Singh waged ail his life against the 
Mnghals. Ho was succeeded by his son, 
Anaar Singh, ‘the tallest and strongest 
of all the princes of Mewar.’ Jahangir inherited his father’s 
liatred of the Eana and, in the very first year of his reign, 
despatched u largo force against Mewar. It was not easy tc 
break such a proved tribe as the Mewar Rajputs. Several 
expeditions were sent from time to time under Asaf Khan, 
Mahnbat ICli.in ^.nd Raja Basa, with no great result. At 
last, in 1613, Prince Khurram took up the command 
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agairtsl/Mewar. This pri ace conducted his campaign with 
great ability. Good fortune also did not desert him. His 
plan was to starve out the Rajputs in their mountain 
retreats; and it succeeded. The war- wearied nobles 
begged Amar Singh to sue for peace. With the greatest 
possible reluctance the Rana complied with their request 
and promised to render homage to the Mughal throne. The 
empercr was transported with joy when he heard the news 
of the submission of the Rana; and to his eternal credit, it 
should be said that he treated his erstwhile foe with all 


the honour due to h im (ldl4} ^ 

The next notable military achievement of Jahangir was 

the c apture (No y. 1620) of the fortress of Ka.ngra in the 

Punjab which had defied even Akbar. 
Kangra^ Jahangir who was proud of these military 

successes, received a rude shock when, 
two years later, Qmdahar was forcibly taken possession of 
by Shah Ab bas, the energetic ruler of Persia. Jahangir 
planned a big attack against it whan he received news of 
Shah Jahan’s revolt. 


Shah Jahan had been sent again to the Deccan to 
restore the morale of the imperial army which had been 
driven as far north as Burhampur by 
Decc^ the rebel forces of Ahmadnagar. He had 

(1620.21) stipulated, as a condition of his going, 

that his Blder brother, Khusrau, should 
be made over to him, lest ho should be used as a pawn in 
the political game by the ambitious ^Impress. The situation 
was so grave that Jahangir allowed him to have his own 
way. In the course of a few operations, Shah Jahan 
contrived to secure the submission of Malik Ambar and to 


raise the siege of Ahmxdnagir by the enemy. His reputa- 
tion was thus further raised; but it was followed by grave 
troubles. It is neoess iry to advert, then, to the imperial 
family feuds and their important bearing on the course of 
Mughal history. 


Jahangir had four sons. The popular I^huaraii was the 
eldest. He languished in prison and was later opkStr>!ngled, 
it was widely rumoured, by Shah Jahan (1622). Thus was 
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removed one of the chief claimants to the throne. Frince 
Parwiz was the second son* He was a 
Jahangir brave soldier, but a drunken sot. Prince 

Khurram, surnamed Shah Jahan, was 
the third son and the ablest of all. He had married Mum- 
taz Mahal, a niece of Nur Jahan, and* the daughter of her 
brother Asaf Khan, Shahryar was the fourth and last son of 
the Emperor; and he had married the daughter of IsTur 
Jahan by her first husband, the unfortunate Sher Afkun^ 
already alluded to. The Empress was manipulating the 
politics of the court in such a way as would secure the 
crown for her son-in-law, Shahryar. Asaf Khan, on the 
other hand, while pretending ^K*Tall in with the views of 
his sister, was manoeuvring secretly on behalf of his son-in- 
law, Shah Jahan. 

It has been observed already that Nur Jahan was 
attached to Shah Jahan down to 1622. In that year took 
place the marriage between Shahryar 
Rivalry of Prince and her daughter. This changed the 
aspect of things ; and from that time 
Shah Jahan became an eyesore to the 
Empress. On his part, Shah Jahan suspected the designs 
of Nur Jahan ; and hence it was he refused to lead the ex- 
pedition against Qindahar, as that would take him far away 
from Delhi and, in view of the failing health of Jahangir, 
his chances of succeeding to the throne might be imperilled. 
Not only did he refuse to go to Qindahar, but he also raised 
the standard of rebellion against his father. The Nur 
Jahan junto had already begun to break up. Her father 
was no more ; and her brother, the able Asaf Khan, was in 
'Secret sympathy with the ambition of his own son-in-law, 
Shah Jahan, and hostile to the pretensions of Shahryar. 
But he hided his time and continued to be outwardly loy a 
to the Empress, 

Shah Jahan had a number of followers ; helped by then 
he advanced towards Delhi, but was defeated at Balochpu] 
to the ^urth of it. He was driven through Mahva into th( 
■Q&aean and thence across Teling ina into Bengal and Biha 

^ Kor eviflencft regirUing K^iusraa’s death, se^* B. P. Saksena*- 
Slmh Jahun 0 / Delhi (1932), p, 35 dejicribiug the sources. 


Khurram and 
Nur Jahan 
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Shah Jahan 
(1623-1625) 


where he secured the strong fortress of Rhotas and even 
planned an attack on Allahabad. In the 
Rebellion of latter provinces Shah Jahan maintained 

himself for a time, but was driven again 
into the Deccan by the relentless pursuit 
of Mahabat Khan, who, along with Prince Parwiz, was in 
charge of the imperial forces. In the Deccan country 
Shah Jahan consolidated his position by becoming friendly 
with his former foe, Malik Ambar. It was at this stage 
that Kur Jahan, for reasons to be explained presently, 
ofiered pardon and peace to Shah Jahan on condition that 
he surrendered the forts of Rhotas and Asir andjilso agreed 
to send two of his sons, DaraaSiT^Sm^^ as hostages to 
the court. Shah Jahan accepted the 
"His peace with peace offer — indeed he was thankful for 

it — on Nur Jahan’s own conditions ; he 
himself remained in the Deccan, Thus ended a civil war 
which had lasted over three years, cost millions of money 
and thrown the whole empire into confusion, led to the 
death of some of its greatest men, and deeply injured the 
imperial interest in Afghanistan, on the north-western fron- 
tier, as well as in the Deccan/’"*' 

The main cause for the abrupt termination of the civil 
war was Nur Jahan’s hatred of Mahabat Khan who was 
growing more and more powerful every 
day and who, in 1625, entered into an 
alliance with Parwiz. Nur Jahan was 
shrewd enough to perceive that this nobleman would thwart 
her design of making Shahryar emperor after Jahangir. 
She therefore recalled Mah ibab Khan to court. The latter 
clearly saw in this order a well-hatched plan to ruin him. 
He did obey the imperial call, but came with fivje thousind 
Rajputs devoted to him. The Emperor was then encamped 
on the bank of the Jhelum on his way to Kabul. Quite sud- 
denly Mahabat Khan surrounded the Emperor^s camp, 
while the imperial guards were well away on the other side 
of the river. From this time for nearly one hundred days 
the Emperor was a prisoner in his hands. Nur Jahan effect- 
ed Imp^cape and struggled hard to recover the person of 
Prasad; oj Jahangir, p.aes. 


Mahabat Khan’s 
coup de maiu 
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her husband. The scope of this little book prohibits us 
from narrating the full story of Nur Jahan’s ingenious and 
brave attemj>t to defeat the designs of Mahabat Khan. It 
can only be recorded here that by cunning and stratagem 
she was able to liberate the Emperor and beat Mahabat 
Khan on his own ground. Disappointed in his plans, the 
latter fled to the camp of Shah Jahan, especially as Prince 
Parwiz was dead— poisoned, it was suspected, by Shah 
Jahan. 


A few months after his release from the grip of Maha- 
bat Khan, the Emperor Jahangir died 
^eath of on October 28, 1627, at Chingiz Hatli 

Jahangir near Bhimb]£^Tn the Punjab.* He was 

buried in a magnificent mausoleum erected by Nur Jahan 
in Lahore. 


Historians have differed in their estimate of the charac- 
ter and attainments of Jahangir. Those who have impli- 
citly believed the testimony of gawk ins 
Estimate of his and Roe^ consider him as a drunken 
sovereign, bad, weak and cruel. It is 
not the entire truth. He himself candidly admits in his 
Memoirs\ that he was fond of the cup ; and on occasions 
he perpetrated horrible crimes. ^ But, as a rule, he was 
remarkable for humanity, affability and an opened mind/ 
It is not easy to And out ^his religious views. He was no 
an orthodox Muslim, nor did he like popular Hinduismfc 
‘Christ’s parentage, poverty, and crucifixion were incom- 
prehensible to him. Sufism and Vedantism produced a 
great impression on his mind. He loved to contemplate on 
the one true God and desired much the company of saints 

Juab beyond the frontier of the modern Gujarat district of the 
Punjab. 

book ia a valuable supplement to the Ahbctr Nama and 
gives a lively picture the times. The Memoirs oi Babar and 
Jahangir ar^ far more human and fuller of matter than even the 
Gallic Wars of J alias Ofesnir, His account of himself, as given in the 
Memoirs, “ has i -s own charm, for it reveals the real man.” The 
Mem jirs were wristan by the emperor himseif right down io il.ti 
seventeenth year of his r^ign ; and then they were continued for a 
short time by a oon#t historian who continued the nairative, right 
down to the Emperor'.i death in hia own work. -“£)'d8 liogera and 

tYAf tvnvil (in 2 Vols.l— ‘DrefttCe. 
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aud ascolics. gn-itnjst woaknoas was his depend- 

enoe on those who Invi-d and ll.ntm'c.d Jam. “ Jahangir’s 
reign, oil iho whulV-/’ wril 's a woti-iafurm "l scholar, “ was 
fruitful of peaee iiiid piohinTily <o ih,* empire. Under its 
auspict s iudiiHi.ry ami pHigrcsHod ; architecture 

achieved uotahlo IriuiiijJi.i; paiiii iiig reju hc<i its high-water- 

mark; " ' ''' A host of noairk.ihle Persian and vernacular 

poists all over tlm cuiinuy eomhined )o miko the period the 
Augustan age of iU"di)ie\.ii ludi.m literal lire.” 

In tJie tune of .lah.iugir, iao Ih iglish men, .Qa p tain 
Uawlviiis and Sir ’riioni is Hue, vi'-itej the ppiiperor bearing 
letters from .Imm s 1 of Knnlimi, The former landed at 
Surat iu AugiiHt Kins inid ei.eoiinier<*d reiieh opposition 
ffeui the Poi I uguei-c who were, jealous of 
Hawkins uiul pp j| j^], int erfi retiee in t he Indian waters. 

H.nvkiiri in.in-iged to reneh the imperial 
court and all hi.s dem mds w-t.- I'nnli d. Put owing to the 
iiiliigties of t he Pol I UL'ii. s-’ who at th. it time policed the 
Itiriinu coast and piot.eteil the pilgrim ves.sels going to 
Mecca, lum-li of the trtd'- i omn .^.-ion.s gr.inleil was with- 
drawn. Se\eu V' ai.i l ifer, , Sir Thonn.s Hoe reached the 
Mughal coin t mil h i d;i' d .iiuImi ■! elor frotii.lameB I of 

Hnglaud. He W.i*. inpiiie'il h.y all I'higlish olorgyman, 

Mdward 'rnry. K.e- sue. ■■•e. led ill getting couaiJ erable 
trade priviii ges foi hi.i nilion. U.e 's nhs n v.it ions arc very 
flctailedand fall ahout the i \ . nis <.f tin- time at tiui Mughal 
court, hkctliew.ir in i he 1 )e,-e ui. t le* IronhlcH regarding 
the Huei'CH.sion, aud the 1 1.■»‘ "f SliiiJi ,1 di.in to jiower. He 
gives vivid portr.iits u[ ih- Knip. ii.r, his son.s, Asaf Khan 
and, above ail, of Shah J.diau, who “■ euld aud haughty, 
moves through Itoe'.i p c„'‘m wit li i. ni.igiiitieeiice thatsuits 
well the future ma.-iler l.uiider of .Vgr.t and DelJa.” We 

arc indehted to th-se two gentlemen for the valuable 
rec,or<,{» left h\ flmiu oheui life in flm Mughal court.* 

7V{»‘ H nhit i'/ '•/ V7<''*f/u£iy r'h***‘l tiy\V,Fo$t6if 

2 Hi /ft'/sf# UiMi-th, rt!«p. \JU; and 

w. iMi'uttir'H /■;. tl;/ 7 oiee* in /i.dei I'.'-tl) wtm fi kivim an aooountof 
JJ[»wkui» auU etliei Kii(sli»h tinvcllws i» liniin m ttio roign. 
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Section IL The Reegn of Shah Jahan ( 1628-1656) 

When Jah>i,ngir died in October 1627, his son Shah 
Jahan was in the D-jccan, while Shahryar was at Agra. The 
latter at once went to Lahore to meet 


Shah Jahan 
)btajns the 
hrotie 


his mother-in-law, Nur Jahan, who he 
fondly hoped, would contrive his acces- 


sion to the throne. Bat he reckoned 


without his host. The interests of Shah Jahan, the ablest 
of Jahangir's sons, were safe in the hands of Asaf Khan 
who set up on the throne a dummy, Dawar Bakhsh, a son 
of the strangled Khiisraii, pending Shah Jahan’s arrival. 
The latter hastened with all speed to Agra and, by a lavish 
distribution of gold, won the favour of the army and the 
nobility. The stop-gap Bawar Bakhsh, nick-named Bulaki, 
was brushed aside and Shahryar was blinded. Shah Jahan 
thus ascended the throne (February 1628)^' 


The first events of Shah Jahan’s reign were the sup- 
pression of a rebellion of the Bundela Rajputs, Rajputs 
settXecl_ iii.JBa'nddtk'hanrdr and another 
sup ^JesTed Kha n Jahan Lo di, The latter 

px'oved to be more formidable than the 
former. Th.e Lodi was an ik.fghan and consequently 
bitterly hostile to the Mughal ascendancy in India. 
He allied himself with the Sultan of Ahmadnagar and for 
more than three yeais defied the Mughal Emperor, Ho 
was pursued across Bundelkhand and Gondwana, and after 
a severe struggle in the Deccan, defeated and killed. His 
failure and death hastened the downfall of the declining 
kingdom ol Ahmadnagar, There was another rebellion led 
by Jujhar Singh of Bundelkhand which had also to be put 
down with some trouble* *TKfe^m*mcipal forts of Buudel- 
khand were occupied aifd the magti1fh3min?t lii ot"^Tt5bia 
was destroyed ; w^ite^tho Buudelas became hostile at heart 



Chronologically, the next event in the reign of Shah 
Jahan was the death qi[ JMs favquri;^ 
Mumtaz wSc, Mumtaz Mahal, the daughter ol 

• Asaf IChan^ ,paia..-,oj 

child birth (Tbh Jun^lBH). She was exce^ingjy devoted 
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to her husbaad and ..bore fourteen, children to him. Her 
death profoundly affected the Emperor who would have 
turned fagirJ^T the rest of his life, if kingship were not a 
sacreJcharge which no one can lay aside at his pleasure,’’* 
She was at first buried at Burhanpur ; and later on the, body 
was removed to Agra. Over the' remains of his 
bereaved husband built the exquisite mausoleum— rthe ,. Taj 
Mahal, one of the noblest and costliest buildings in the 
world, t 


The death of Mumtaz Mahal was followed by a bitter 
persecution o f t he Portugpes^e^^(1631J who abused the tra- 


The Portuguese 
of Bengal 
punished 


ding privileges already given to them. 
Not only did they maintain their own 
cumtoms-house at Hughli and levy du- 


ties on tobacco the use of which was 


widely prevalent in India then, but they carried on an 
obnoxious kind of slave trade. They k i dnapp ed B[indu...anj(i 
Muhammad an children and forcibly conyerj^ed them. to the 
Christia n f aithi* The arrogant Portuguese had eventually 
to face the wrath of Shah Jahan who^rdered.thp.„d^ruo- 
tion of’ thdr settlement. The little band of adventurers 
resisted' the imperial forces in Bengal for a time ; but in 
the end they gave up the struggle and suffered very badly 
(1632). Hughli was destroyed and the Portuguese jgrisoners 
were inhumanly '^r^ted^-Th^^ have been attributed to 
the religious intolerance of the Emperor who was pro- 
yoked into this attitude by the piratical deeds, the prosely- 
tisin^eal and other acts of the Portuguese, The extino- 
Sarkar; Studies in Mughal India (1919), p. 27. 

The Taj was began in 1632 and was completed in 1643. The 
cost of the structure was more thsu fifty lakhs of rupees. Twenty 
, h*nd 8 ci-' different precious stones were set ia 

ArtT' ' 'cneTfej. Shah Jahan not only built the Taj, 

but bestowed in thirty villages of the 

parganahs of Agra and'Nagarchin, yielding a 
rever.\u 0 of ^upoeg^ and the serais, artd shops a<ij lining 

the producing another lakh of rupees in rent, for the up- 

^ithe mausoleum and the support of the pious men placed in 
It. LSe# Studies in Mughal India, by J. Sarkar, p. 22] The Taj has 
been prai'sed and described a thousand time*?. Acoorditjg to one 
descriptioin it was “ a dream in marble, designed by Titans and 
nnished bjy jewellers,” See HavelTs Indian Architecture, Ch.II; 

I’ s .Smith ; A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon (pp. 
et seq). ^ ^ 
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tion of the Portuguese power in Bengal coincided with the 
beginning of an attitude of religious bigotry and intolerance 
on the part of the Emperor, 

Shan Jahan nest turned his attention towards the Dec- 
can. It had always been the policy of his predecessors on 

the throne to annex the whole country. 

jAffairs in the Akbar attempted his best ; but he could 
Deccan 

not accomplish anything more than the 
annexation of a few tracts belonging Jo Ahmadnagar. Malik 
Anabai: had, in the reign of Jahangir, almost re-established 
the power of the Nizam Shahis. It was agiiast this Abys- 
sinian that Shah Jahan, when he was a prince, was des- 
patched and obtained some success^ During the troubled 
years at the end of Jahangir’s reign the ruler of Ahmad- 
nagar succeeded in inducing Khan Jahan, the Mughal 
vicei’oy of the Deccan, to cede to him Balaghat and other 
possessions. Now he openly defied the imperial power by 
siding with the rebel, Khan Jahan, As g oon as. he ascended 
the ^rone, Shah Jahan resolved t^o an^nex the whole of the^ 
peccam. Fortunately for the Emperor, a son of Malik 
Ambar, Fath Khan, a corrupt and treacherous noble, 
became the leader in Ahmadnagar„^ He was bribed by the 
imperial officials into putting to death the king. The 
Mughals bribed many of the Maratha chiefs in the service 
of Ahmadnagar to desert their master. By 1632 the extinc- 
tion of the kingdom was complete, though Bijapur was 
ready to help in its revival, and Fath Khan’s loyalty was 
still doubtful ; while a brave Maratha chief, Shahji, still 
continued to hold out in Junner and the neighbouring 
districts in the name of the fallen dynasty which he strove 
to revive. 

Bijapur and (^Iconda continued to 
during days oi^Afeb^^r ^nd Jlahangix^^ The Sultan of 
Bijapur was now the powerful Muhammad Adii Shah. He 
engaged large bands of Marathas in his army and proved 
to be a scourge to the neighbouring regions. Now Shah 
Jahan demanded the submission of both these states. Gol- 
oonda readily submitted ; but not so Bijapur. Shah Jahan 
waged a ruthless war against it and forced a treaty on the 
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Adil Shah (1636). Mahabat Khan, the imperial general, 
waged a ruthless campaign ; and Shah 
Jahan himself proceeded to the Deccan 
for a second time. The ^ul^^n promised 
obedience to the Mughal sove reig n and 
also undertook not to engjige the servicesj)f 

future. Thus was the wiiol^oTthe Deccan subdued 
The annexed tracts were divided kto 
four provinces, Khan^sh, Berar, TelTnguia and Dji^yj^ta- 
^badj and Shah Jaban’s third son, Aurangzib, was appo in- 
ted viceroy over them all./Bijapur recognised Mughal 
sovereignty and agreed to submit to the Emperor’s arbit- 
ration in all its disputes with the friendly Gplcjonda, 
Aurangzib followed an aggressive policy of expansion 
towards these states. 


[ Auran^zib, 
I viceroy of 
I the Deccan 
1(1636-47) 


It was the ambition of Shah Jahan to recover 
the hilly territories of Badakshan and Balkh to the 
north of Kabul and thereby pave the 
politics*" acquisition of Samarkand 

itself. Taking advantage of the prevail- 
ing confusion in these tracts, Shah Jahan despatched a 
huge force under Prince Murad and Aii Mardan Khan, a 
Persian general, who had fled to the Mughal court after 
betraying Qundahar. Balkh and Badakshan were soon 
overrun. The Mughals had to guard their communications 
with the rear over the long and arduous passes of the 
Hindu Kush and to keep back the Uzbeg tribesmen advan- 
cing from the north, as well as the plundering raids of the 
Tartars. In 1647 A urangzib was appointed to the command 
of the two provinces. He however found his position insecure 
and wisely retreated to Kabul after a dangerous and pro- 
tracted fight with the Uzbegs. ^',§hah,,j[ah 

^ had cost the exoheqjqer lUig^e 
than four crores ojP. rupees Jt ’ , -4* '^ 

Aurangzib'^as next' Employ e'd against Qandahar which 
had an interesting history of its own. In the naiddle ages 
''^ndahar . ^ great international mart. Its 

strategic position was of equal import- 
ance. The city of Kabul wad within stril^'ing distance from 
it, It forms one of the two gates of India, one of the two 
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natural bases of operations for a Persian or Central Asian 
army against India. This doable value of Qandahar was 
recognised by Babar who firmly held it. On his death in 
16JiO, it passed on to his son Prince Kamran. When Ha- 
mayun took refuge with the Shah of Persia, the latter pro- 
mised to help him in the recovery of Hindustan, provided 
Qandahar was given to him. Humayun 
ami^Mstor^y hand it over to the 

Shah. In 1 558 J he Persians once again 
became masters of the city. Akbar was not slow to realise 
its importance and in his time it romaihed in the hands of 
the Miighals. The unfortimate Jahangir^lost the Qandahar 
fort as we have seen. The powerf ul Shah Abbas the Gr^ 
of Per sk^ regained its possession. When Shah Jahan became 
Emperor, Qandahar was i^charge of Ali Marda p KhaD. the 
Persian general already referred to, was displeased 
with his government and in 1638 handed over the fort to 
one of the officers of Shah Jahaii ^d himself entered the 
service of the Mughal Emperor, ^hah Jahau regard ed^Jhis. 
as an ey^ent^pL^JOw,aiogX^ili‘^^ especially as it followed 
the successful Deccan operations. In 1648 the PersiMns 
naturally enough attempted to retake Qandaha^ It was 
against this enterprise that Aurangzib was Hespatched. The 
prince, however, arrived too late to save the city which 
fell into the hands of the Persians (February 1649). A 

^ 4jj-T- F-rrr mi r — >n i r -rn . .. . J^. ^ . iiii.. ^ r| i 

second expedition against Qindahar under Aurangzib met 
with no better fate (inp'jj. Prince D ira, the Emperor's 
favourite son, boasted, in t.fie meantime, that he would be 
able to take the fort. A third time, a big force was sent 
under Dara ; and he too had to raise the sie ge (1653,)'! 
The shame of the loss of Qandahar was only worsened by 
the failure of all the three expeditions sent to retake it 
under the Emperor's sons.t 

/ These campaigns cost the treasury, according to 
Dr. Smith, more than twelve crores of rupees. But they 

* In an a^e when Kabul was a parfe of the Delhi Empire, Qaa. 
dahar our i)fididpea^=«able first line of d^fenoe. J. N. Sarkar: 
History of Aurangzib ^ Vol. I, p. 129. — See p. 235 above. 

— 'f^or tile aiei^es Qandahar see Sarkar: History of Aurangzib^ 
Vol. I, Chalp. VII & VIII ; and B, P. Saksena : History of Shah Jahan 
ofDihlh Ch/ap. VIII & IX. 
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The lesson of 
Qandahar 


iviceroyalty of 

Auran^JSib, 

il653.5S 


were not without their lessons. They demonstrated the 
utter impossibility of holding the moun- 
tain provinces from a distant base 'such 
as Delhi. The soldiers on these occasions 
were able to witness the coolness and conspicuous personal 
bravery displayed by Aurangzib whom they had no di£5- 
culty in recognising as their future master. , 

After the Qandahar enterprise, Aurangzib was appoint- 
ed viceroy of the Deccan a secoju^ His viceroyalty 

feecond Deccan distinguished by the revenue re- 

"* forms he carried out^ In this he had 

the good fortune to be assisted by an 
able fiscal officer , Mu rshid K ul i Khsjj, 
.w ^ appl ied jodar Mal l’s system of survey and^assessmojatyio 
j ^he Deccan . ^The careful and efficient revenue administra- 
tion of the prince was prompted mainly by the necessity 
to get iuc£aa a£.d revenues to.meet the cos tly c ivil and mili. 
tarv administration,, (entrus ted 1bo him™ It was”now tEaJ 
Aurangzib began to_display “his religious, intolerance and 
^islike of Rajputs. He”builf a new city after his name 
/AtifJCTrgabS^’wht^'' grew rapidly as the capital of the 
Mughal Deccan/ He had also several misunderstandings 
with his father ; and this was one of the reasons why there 
was so much of bitterness displayed by him in the war of 
succession. 

At the same time, Aurangzib cherished and carried out 
the aggressive design of putting an end to the semi- 

pt., Bijapur 

. and Gfji lcnnda. Excuses in plenty existed 


for war against these two states. Helped 


His action 
against Bijapur 
arid Golconoa 

ably by a Persian adventurer Mir Jumla, 
who had risen to be the wazir of Golconda and had con- 
quered extensive territories in the- Carnatic coast, Aurangzib 
laid siege to Golconda in 1656. But tor the interference of 
Shah Jahan, that state would have been wiped out of 
existence. As it was, peace was made in the’^ end, the 
Sultan agreeing to pay a heavy fine and cede also a district, 
Aurangzib also led an expedition against the flourishing 
k i n gdogi^QfJDj^ ^rL extorted its aiibrniasinn 
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Bijapur was next attacked. Bidar and Kalyani fell in 
1657 and the whole territory was pillaged. Mir Jiiinla who 
had been well received and honoured at 
Conquest of Delhi, had Joined Aurangzib ^with re- 

K^yani^^ inf or cements, ‘ j.nd the fall of Bidar ar^ 

Kalyani made the way open for 
a^ance on Bijapur itself. But sud denly, Shah Jahan^ 
whose luin^ had been changed by^ the persuasions of the 
Bijapur^agents and by the jealousy entertained by Prince 
Dara against his younger brother, ordered an immedia^ 
peace with Bijapur and thus the war abruptly , elided^ 
out ensuring any conquest for Aurangzib. 

In September 1657, ^Shah Jahan took suddenly ilL 
That was a signal for a fratricidal war among the four sons 
of the Emperor."^ Dara, the eldest, was 
favourite of Shah Jahan. On him 
every kind of honour had been showered 
by a sov’ereign who felt that his days of earthly existence 
were numbered. He was the viceroy of the Punjab a nd 
the north-western provinces, but continued to govern them 
with the help of agents, while he spent his time with his 
father, nursing him tenderly during the days of his illness. 
Dara was able and clever, but violent in temper, arrogant 
in manners, and above all, self-willed. In religion he was 
not a strict Muslim ; rather, he was a mystic who loved the 
TJpanishads, ” which he declared to be a revelation earlier 
than the Koran. i ^huja was the second son of Shah Jahan. 
He had the viceroyalty of t^^ Sluggish 

and inert, Shuja was incapable of quick action. Though a 
'' ^ decent soldier, he did not possess skill 

Their character enough to profit by He was a 

Shiah by profession. The third son was Aufffiffz|b ; calm 
and cool-headed, crafty and cunning, he easily towered 
over all his brothers in point of ability. He bad an iron 
will and was a“ perfect master in the art of sip^ulation. He 
was, as has been noted already, the viceroy of the Deccan. 
In religion he was an orthodox Muslim..^ The last 
and fourth son of Shah Jahan wai^ ^urad whose character 
Dr. Smith ably summarises in a single sentence. He was 
a passionate, head-strong, tyrannical man, the bravest of 
11—32 
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the brave, but drunken, dissolute and brainless/’ He was 
of the Shiah persuasion and ruled Gujarat. Such were the 
sons of Shah Jahan who were preparing to fly at one 
another’s throats on the mere news of their father’s serious 
illness,* 

The many interesting details concerning this war of 
succession are inrratsd graphically in the pages of Sarkar. 
All that can be attempted here is a bare summary of the 


struggle which ended in Aurangzib getting the throne. Shuja 
and Murad crowned themselves as Emperors of Hindustan on 
thej^eceipt of the news of their fat her’s 
^ucc^sfon^ illness^ m the capitals of their respectwe 

(1657-58) provinces. ^ Dara was with his father and 

considered his succession so certain that 


he already signed imperial decrees on behalf of the Emperor. 
Aurangzib was watching the situation and hatched a plan 
to outwit his brothers. He first entered into a solemn 
treaty with the thoughtless Murad, promising to divide the 
empire between themselves. He also gave out that his 
real object was to prevent an infidel f like Data from 
getting the empire and that, after placing Murad on the 
throne, he would retire from court. The unsuspecting 
Murad believed him and united his forces with his. The 
joint army met the imperial forces commanded by a son of 
Dara, at Dharmat, not far from XJjjain. Faulty generalship 
and mutual jealousies among Dara’s adherents decided the 
h^le in favour of the allied brothers (April, 1658). A 
^Battle of Samu- second and more decisive engagement 
took place at Samugarh, 

eight Hptes from Agra. Dara hiinseifcomS^^ 

and Aurangzib represent the two sides of Shah 
J^ahan^s oharccter as well as the two phases of his glorious reign. 
Dara is the central figure of a great religious and literary movemSit 
for the adaptation oi IsJam to the spiritual traditions of India, ..He 
attempted to bridge the gulf between Hinduism and Islam not for 
the commonalty of the two creeds, but only for the elect of the two 
communities.,. He proved a fsiluie in war and state craft because 
he made them the secondary objects of' his pursuit. Aurangzib 
was a militant pan-lslamiet to whom the only solution of the 
creeds appeared to be tb© conversion of the whole world to Islam. 
Dara and Aurangzib perpoiiify respectively the spirit of progress 
and of reaction.” K. B Q.*nungo : Data Skukch, VoJ. I, Biography 
{1935); pp. X ana XI of Introduction and Ch. XV. 

t To the Sunni, a Shiah was an infidel and a Sufi like Data was 
more so. 
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which, was 50,000 strong. The Rajput hosts of Dara fought 
heroically ; but the princess tactics were bad from, the 
beginning. Aurangzib, on the other hand, played a defen* 
sive game and his victory was complete,* Thi^3^^bayile_Js 
one of_ the most decialvo in History, from the 

political, moral and mili^irj point pf^ yiew.^^^t saw the 
definite close of one age, the age of Akbar, when nationalism 
in politics and culture was fostered and ushered in the 
period of government on the basis of the ideas of Islamic 
intolerance and racial political exclusiveness. 


The victory at Samugarh was promptly followed hy^an 
attack by Aurangzib on the Agra fort, from which Dara 

; *"■ ' escaped", “taking with him his family. The 

^ Emperor was stunned by this new 

blow. Gathering his wits, he attempted 
to parley with the victor, to whom, in token of friendship 
and filial love, he sent a famous sword, Alamgir '^Conqueror 
of the Universe ” ; f but the crafty son could not be 
cheated. The latter’s artillery proved ineffective ; but he 
had recourse to a mote effective weapon that opened the 
gates of Agia, He cut off the water 
supply to the fort and its garrison. Shah 
Jahan, realising the danger and himself 
dying of thirst, opened the gates. x\urangz!b m ade him a 
prisoner an^the old Emperor was,.^n3i gned to the ha 
with a strict guard to^ watch py or him " 

Prince Murad soon found out that Aurangzib had no 


Shah Jahan 
a prisoner 


intention of fulfilling the solemn treaty he had entered into 
with him. His flattering courtiers fanned the flame of 
y " jealousy and ambi5Iom He was there- 

^dTmSoSed Js^jV- iaereasQ tik-.atiSiitK o£ ,.Gs 

army in opposition to Aurangzib but 
the wily Alamgir " was nbt^ to Be 'ouWifted. BCe Jnvuted 
Murad to dinner in his tent, j^liedjii^ wine th an 

was good for his health, and in. the end, while Murad was 

See for details, Sarkar’s BUiory of Atirangzih, Vol. II, Chap. 
XVI; Qanungo’a Dara ShuJeoh, Vol. I, Chh. IX and X; also 
Bernier’s Travels in the Mogul Empire {A.D. 16S6-i668), trans, by 
A. Constable and edited by Smith (1916). Bernier was a conteia- 
porary witness of Iji© war of sucoession and wrote a oriticai account 
of the Mughal government, 
t Ibid, p. 73. 
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dozing, imprisoned him. He was despatched, first to 
Salim^arh prison and later on^^^wajipr. From the latter 
he attempted to escape but was caught again. ^ 
Aurangzib was now determined to remove all anxiety on 
the score of Murad for ever.” He therefore had him 
executed with all forms of Quranic law (Deo^ber 1661j. 


After his formal enthronement, Aurangzib went in 
pursuit of Dara who was hunted down from place to place, 
from Delhi to Lahore and thence to 
Pursuit of Dara Multan. Leaving him there, Aurangzib 

turned against his other brother, Shuja, who had recovered 
from a previous defeat by ^ ulaiman s on of Dara. 

Shuja was wors^ed,atXhajwah 4 .. January 1659, and was 
pursued till he reached the Arakan frontier, where it is 
generally supposed he was put to death by the Arakanese. 


Dara executed 


The sad career of Dara remains now to be traced. He 
was, as before, hunted down from place to place. Worst of 
all, Dara had dismissed from his service^ 
Dand Khan, the one man who had 
served him faithfully and who subsequently joined Aurang- 
zib. From Multan, Dara went to Thatta and thence to 
Cutch. At Ahmadabad he met a friendly noble, Shah 
Nawaz Khan, who allowed him to occupy Surat. Instead 
of proceeding to the Deccan where he might have received 
considerable military help, he fell in with the plan of 
Jaswant Singh, a traitor who betrayed him. Flying across 
the Rajputana deserts, he hoped to flee to Qandahar and 
tfom thence to Persia. But he grow desperate and accepted 
the hospitality of another traitor, Jiwan Khan, chief of 
DsiAojy, near the Bolan Pass. The latter handed him over 


L>ad^ 


^ Sarkar narrates the story of hig attempted escape in full 
** The grateful Mnghals now planned a rescue; one night they 
contrived to fasten a rope-ladder to a battlement of the fort, kept 
a horse saddled ready below it, and sent word to Murad to escape. 
The Prinoe was infatuated with the beauty of his concubine Sarsali 
Bai whom he had taken to his prison by entreaty with Aurangzib. 
At midnight, when all was ready for his Sight, he went to take a 
_ , lover’s farewell of her. There was little hope 

His attempted of their meeting together again. At the news, 

escape the woman set up a loud lament, crying, '‘To 

. whom are you leaving me?” Hearing the 

noise, the guards awoke, lighted their torches and search-lights and 
soon discovered the ladder,”— 0 / Aurangmh, Vol. II, p. 93, 
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to the imperial agents. The unhapyy prince was brought 
to Delhi on ^3rd August 1659,* A few days later, Dara 
was executed— murdered, we should say, in an ignominious 
manner. The scene at the time of Data’s murder was 
heart-rending. His son, Siphir Shukoh, clung to his father; 
but he was turned away from him. The brutal slaves then 
flung upon the prince and finished him off.f 

Shah Jahan survived his favourice son, Dara, for nearly 
seven years. Throughout thi^ period he languish^ ^,in 
prison, though carefully tended by his 
^ehan elder daughter. He died on January 

22, .1666, Aurangzib did not care to see 
his dying father ; nor was any arrangement made for the 
funeral of the emperor decent. ‘‘Aurangzib’s treatment of 
his father,” says Surkar, outraged not only the moral 
sense, but also the social decorum of the age.” 


On the whole^ Shah Jahan’s rule was good. He was 
kind to his lamiijpind to his subjects. He awarded deter- 
^ rent punishments to offenders and hence 

there was peace in .thO-^nji^ He put 
dawn op.p4?6SsioHr and oorxuptioa-among 
the imperial officials. He maintained a. splendid conrt^ His 
reign witnessed the er’eotion of sfcateJx .huildings, one .of. 
whicbj^^he Taj Mahal, has been noticed already. Shah 


* The Emperor ordered that the captiire should be paraded 
through the capital in order to let the people see with their own 
eyes that it was he and none else, .so that in future no counterfeit 
Dara might raise his head in the provinces and by winnin^f the 
support of the credulous, create disturbances against the govsrn- 
ment^SABEAR, 

This tragic event has elicited the following observations of 
Sarkar, for quoting which no apology is required : “Two centuries 
rolled by, and then the dynasty of the Great Mughal closed in a 
still bloodier scene. On 22nd September 1857; not far from the 
spot where the mangled remains of Dara Shukoh were laid in earth, 
Princes Mirza Mughal, Mi rza Qurais h Sultan, and M irza Abu Bakht. 
the sonsWd'*gtan5hron of lilie iast' Einpero^ of Delhi ancTone of them 
his chosen heir, were shot dead in cold blood by a foreign soldier, 
as devoid of principle as of pity, while they were vainly protesting 
their innocence and crying for an enquiry into their past conduct. 
The bodies of the last of the legitimate Timurids were flung like 
carcasses on the terrace of the police office and exposed to the 
public gaze, as Dara’s had been. In brother’s blood did Aurangzib 
mount the throne, fihid in the blood of his children’s children did 
the royal name pass away from his race,” — Sabkar; History of 
Aurangzib, Vol. II, p. 220, 
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Jahan was fond of display and sj)ent large of mo^y 

on objects of but little usejbo the peo^jle^ at largg*^ TKurhe 
buritThe famou^B ^peacock t hrone which cost him ten millions 
of rupees, rightly Dr. V. A. Smith considers it “ as a 

senseless exhibition of barbaric ostentation and almost 
devoid of artistic merit.” 


Shah Jahan was more orthodox in his views than his 
predecessors and did not tolerate any practice or institution 
that offended the religious susceptibilities 
of Islam, ffis court was veiy splendid 
and did a great service in (leVel'dpiT^ 
culture among the people, patronised 
p^^s, scholars, artisans and painters; and his courtiers 
imit^ed Eim7 Some oi^them Idie AU Mardan -J5Jhiiii,„JJir 
" Jumla~ and Baja Jai Singh were as distinguished in letters 
as in war and state-craft. There were numerous schools 
for higher education spread over the country ; and Persiani 
being the court language, received considerable encourage- 
ment. Several good historians like Abdul Hamid Lahori 
wrote accounts of the reign. Some Hindus attained reputa- 
tion as men of letters in Persian. Dara Shukoh patronised 
the translation of works from Sanskrit into Persian. Astro- 
nomy, mathematics and medicine flourished ; while the 
reign witnessed the most brilliant epoch in the development 
of Hindi language and literature. As is well-known, the 
architectural achievement of the reign was something 
wonderful ; and the style that was developed was the result 
of the impact of Persian culture on the Indian. 


Shah Jahan^s 
administration 


The Emperor had a deep concern for the welfare of 
the people ; and this was what led the French traveller, 
Tavernier, to think that ‘^Shah Jahan 
ruled over his poeple, rather" as^" fatEeF" 
otcF’ his faiSl^ a king oveFKs^ 

subje^ .” The administfatrve T^^ at the 

cap^aTand in the provinces, continued to be the same as 
in the reign of Akbar ; and the character of the administra- 
tion continued to be essentially military and arbitrary. The 
reign on the whole represents a paradox, On the one 
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hand there is a remarka ble displax Qf-graix4eur.an<i^?eat-^ 
ness ; on the other signs of decay are too visible.”^^ For 
much o1 the ihfbrniatidh about the events oi this period we 
are indebted to two European travellers who visited India 
in the seventeenth century, viz,^ jBernier and Tavernier^ 
j^he French ieweller.. The former was a French doctor by 
profession and in the service of the Great Mughal for some 
time. He wrote an account of his Travels giving a vivid 
description of the Mughal court and government/'' 


^See Btaith an<i Consfcable''B feranslation of Jiernier's Travels 
and Crooke’s edition of fete Travels of J. B. Tavernier (2 Vole,), trans. 
by V. Ball (1925). B^mier’e evidence is valuable regarding the 
Mughal adaainiBtratioa and its defects# Tavernier gives a good 
picture of the trade of the oountry. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE EEiaN OF -AURANGZIB (^658-17p7J 
Section I, The Fxbst Half of this Rbiun (1658-1632) 

We shall now follow the political fortunes of Aurangzib 
as Emperor. He occupied Delhi in May 1659 and was 
crowned Emperor a second time. He 
Emperor**’’ signalised his accession to the throne by 

the remission of taxes and the abolition 
of many local cesses. He took for his title ‘ Alamgir,’ the 
name of the sword presented to him by Shah Jahan. He was 
a stern Puritan, and in his state activities he confined him- 
self to the law of the Quran. He therefore came in conflict 
with the Hindus, the Afghans and the Persians, all of whom 
he hated alike. 

The first notable event in his reign was Mir Jumla’s 
war with' As sam-(1661-6.3). V/e have already referred to this 

-Events in Assam adventurer. He was the able and intelli. 

gent lieutenant of Aurangzib in his 
Deccan wars undertaken in the time of Shah Jahan. He 
also helped his royal master in hunting down Shuja, When 
Aurangzib came to the throne, he prudently sent this able 
soldier faraway from the crpital, as viceroy of Bengal. 
Mir Jumla now undertook to punish the Ahoms of Assam 
who had raided Mughal territory.* Mir Jumla succeeded in 
reaching the Ahom capital and punishing the tribes. But 
the rainy season was approaching and he could not stay in 
the hills. The Mughal posts were also isolated by rain and 
flood, -Mir Jumla wisely retired from Assam after receiving 
the nominal submission of the Ahoms. Very soon he died 
of fever brought about by exhaustion. Of Mir Jumla’s 
character as a soldier, thus writes Prof. Sarkar, rather a 

■— *TCha Ahoms, aooordiag to Stirkar, were a branch of the Shao 
race whose home was the hilly region lying north and east of Upper 
Burma, terooious in manners and brutal ia tarnpararaent, the 
Ahoms possessed great strength. -Cbeir soldiers were lamarkably 

PP'J70, and A History 
(19*1) North-East Eronhir Eoiicv. B v B. N. Bhattanharvea 
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rarjlB tribute tor one bora in that age of reckless war and 
mmrder in battle-field. “No other general of that age con- 
du .oted war with so much humanity and justice, nor kept 
J\ ' his soldiers, privates and captains alike, 

•Xb aracter of under such discipline. * The owner 

I of twenty maunds of diamonds, viceroy 

of fche rich province of Bengal, he shared, with the meanest 
solG|ier, the privations of the march and brought premature 
de^^h on himself by scorning delights and living laborious 
d||ys. * * * He issued strict orders forbidding plunder, rape 
B&4iid oppression of tho people and saw to it that the orders 
svere obeyed.” After the death of Mir Jumla, Shayista 
Khan, the Emperor’s maternal uncle, was appointed to 
succeed him as viceroy of Bengal. 

Soon after consolidating his rule in the north, Aurang- 
zib turned his attention towards the Deccan, the viceroyalty 
, _ of which he had held twice. Great 

eccan politics changes were taking place there. Taking 

advantage of the prevailing confusion during the last years 
of Shah Jahan’s rule, the rising Marathas had inflicted blow 
upon blow on the Sultanates and were threatening the 
military position of the Mughals themselves. A detailed 
account of this remarkable people will be given in the next 
chapter. In this section we shall study how Aurangzib 
dealt with them. From his accession down to 168^ when 
he returned to the south to wage interminable wars with 
the Marathas and the Deccan Sultans 
Mafathas^^*^ (1682), an almost continual state of war- 
fare existed between the Mughals and the 
Marathas, But the Mughal generals generally acted in a 
half-hearted manner and some of them maintained a secret 
understanding with Sivaji. On the other hand, Sivaji fre- 
quently invaded the Mughal territories and pretended 
submission on two or three occasions, “with a view to out- 
witting the Mughal viceroy and lulling him into inactivity 
or friendliness.” Moreover, the Mughal generals were not 
supplied with adequate reinforcements of men and money 

: Historik of Aurangzib, Vol. Ill, p. 206. [Talish who 
wrofce a history of the hiva^ioa of Assam by Mir Jumia, eulogises 
hispeealiar excellence and discipline, honesty and humanity.] 
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by the parsimonious Emperor and often acted at cross-pi 
poses among themselves.* 

The Marathas during the time of Aurangzib wei 
welded into a powerful organized nation by a great leade 
one of India’s many not.to-be-forgottt 
heroes— Sivaji. He had plundered ar^2) 
pillaged the Bijapur lands with impur 
ty. And when Aurangzib was away from the Decc^^*^ 
fighting for the throne, Sivaji let loose his followers ' 
Bijapur ; and its impotent government, then in the hancl?® 
of a young boy, could not check him. • In 1659 the Bijapur'®' 
Sultan, with all the resolution born of despair, sent a large 
force under Afzal Khan to punish the “audacious rebel.” 
The manner by which Sivaji overcame the Afghan general 
has often been narrated. Briefly then, when Sivaji under- 
^ stood that he could not face a huge army, 

promised submission to Afzal Khan 
claws’ S'tid solicited an interview with the gener- 

al that he might confess his guilt and prove 
his loyalty to the Sultan. The deluded Afghan consented 
to this and came unarmed and attended by two servants. 
Sivaji in a similar manner came alone, followed by two of 
his attendants. In accordance with the custom of the age, 
Afzal Khan embraced Sivaji; while in this act, he received 
in his abdomen an agonising thrust. It was the “tiger’s 
claws which Sivaji had carried with him and kept 
carefully concealed during the interview. Afzal and his 
attendants were killed in the melee with great ease. The 
Bijapur forces stationed at a distance were scattered in 
different directions by the Maratha horsemen who, at a 
pven signal, appeared from every neighbouring crag and 
bush and fell remorselessly on them. The booty was great; 
and the whole Deccan recognised that they had to deal 
With a foe quite different from the Mughals* 

This traditional view, based on Khafi Khan’s account, 
had been adopted by Grant Duff. It has, now, been dis- 


'^fzal Khan and 
the ‘tiger’s 
claws’ 


^ Mughal pay secretly fraternised with 

the 0eccani champion of Hinduism-- the defender of cows and 

Brahmans, of hfafrand tiU” as his laureate, lihuahan called Sivaji 
— Sarkar’s Aufangzih^> Vol, IV, p. n. ^ 
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proved. The account given in the Sabhasad Bakhar and 
confirmed by English and Dutch evidence is that Afzul 
planned to capture Sivaji by treachery, and Sivaji came to 
know* of this. He came well prepared, and when Afzul in 
the act of embracing struck at the side of the Maratha, 
Sivaji killed him. Contemporary opinion did not regard that 
Sivaji had done an outrageous deed. 


Emboldened by his successes and marauding enter- 
prises, Sivaji began to attack the adjoining Mughal territo- 

ries also. To oppose him Aurangzib sent 
Sivaji invades Shayista Kh an with the definite instruc- 
Mughal tern. Marathas all 

the lands which they had taken from 
Bijapur — a task for which the Mughal general was least 
fitted. Instead of openly attacking Sivaji, he took to the 
less risky course of insdlting him in letters. One such letter 
contained a Persian stanza in which Sivaji was compared 
to a monkey ' whose safety lay in his mountain's forests.' 
In reply, Sivaji sent a Sanskrit couplet. ''Therein he 
asserted that he was not only a monkey, but Hanuman 
himself — the prince of monkeys; and he vowed that he 
would destroy Shayista Khan just as the monkeys had 
helped King Rama tO destroy the demon Ravaria.''* After 
this wordy warfare, the Mughal general retired to Poona 
for the winter. At Poona he occupied the very house where 
Sivaji was born. 


Sivaji was now resolved to punish and humble Shayista 
Khan. He therefore made every preparation to surprise him 
^ in his own quarters in Poona. In April 

lhayis?“Khan*** and :i;00 picked men disguis- 

ed themselves as soldiers in the imperial 
service and thus entered the town. In the city his “ emis. 
saries had gained a Maratha foot-soldier in the Khan’s 
service, who, on pretence of celebrating a marriage, obtained 
permission to go through the town with the noisy instru- 
ments used on such occasions and also for some of his 
cora^nions, who always carry their arms, to join in the 

^ See Kincaid and Paraguis : 4 of the Maratha People, 

Vol.I,p. 197. 
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procession/'^ The Maratha hero and his men mingled, 

unobserved, in the procession. When the noisy crowd 

reached the residence of the Khan, the mischief-makers 

surrounded the house ; and a few of them scaled the walls 

and entered the apartment where the general was sleeping. 

A melee ensued, in the course of which Shayista Khan's 

son was killed. The Khan himself managed to escape with 

the loss of a few fingers. A Mughal nobleman of the same 

age and appearance as Shayista Khan having been killed . 

before the latter’s escape, Shivaji thought he had killed 

the Khan himself and hastened with all speed outside the 

city, where, gathering his troops, he marched off to the 

Katraj Gh at. To complete the humiliation of the Mughals, 

which, many believed, was due to the 

..^ughals connivance of Raja Jaswant Singh, 

outwitted , . , -.1 r.- *• 

the joint Mughal general, with Sivaji, 

the latter played another trick which is worth recording 
here as it illustrates in a typical manner the ways of the 
‘Maratha soldiery. ‘*To the trees that grew along the top 
of the Katraj hill the Marathas fastened blazing torches, so 
that the Mughals might believe that a large army was en- 
camped upon its summit. Sivaji then led his men due 
west and went back as swif'dy as he could to^injigad^ The 
Mughals had, by this time, heard of the raid and seeing the 
lights on the Katraj pass marched there with all expedi- 
tion.”! With barren valour they stormed the empty 
summit ! A further attempt to take the fort of Sinhgad 
ended in disaster. The Mughal general once again withdrew 
to Poona, his baggage train pillaged by the Maratha caval- 
ry. . Shayista Khan implored his royal master to recall 
him. He was subsequently appointed viceroy of Bengal, 
far away from the Marathas. 

Aurangzib was frankly puzzled at th^ activities of 
Sivaji, though he failed miserably to appreciate the grow- 
ing importance of the Maratha race. He now despatched 
his own son, Prince Muazzam, and Raja Jai Singh to the 

Grant : Higtory of the Mahrattas (4th ed.), VoK I, p. 165. 
See Sarjsar : Sivaji (1919), pp. 98-101 ; and Kine&id and Parasnia : A 
Hist^ of the Maratha People^ Voi, I, pp. 160^/63. 

t Kincaid and Parasnis : 4 History of the Maratha People^ Voh 
I, p. 199. 
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PrJnce Muazzam 
and Kaja Jai 
Singh 


Mughal treaty 
with Sivaji 


command of the Deccan. The latter was a soldier of 
great energy ; and according to Grant 
Duff* the strength of his army and the 
unexpected vigour of his attack combin- 
ed to create alarm in Sivaji who resolved 
to make peace with Aurangzib and even courted imperial 
service.! Prevailed upon by Raja Jai Singh, Sivaji opened 
negotiations ; and a draft treaty was signed. The chief 
arrangements effected in this trea^ of Parandh^^^^ 

1665) were that Sivaji was to surrender a^number of forts 
wh^iclThehad captured, that he should help the Mughais 
against Bijapur and in return he should be permitted to 
collect cha'uth and sardesh^mulchi^ being 
one-fourth and one-tenth of the revenue 
respectively, of certain districts above 
the Ghats. Aurangzib in a letter to Sivaji confirmed the 
substance of tho treaty 4 

True to the terms of the treaty, Sivaji soon joined the 
Mughal forces commanded by R‘a ja Jai Singh and Dilir Khan 
now reducing the Bijapur strongholds, 
“Sivaji invited to While in this service, Sivaji reduced the 
fortresses of Phaltan and.TaiJhwadau,While- 
investing Panhala, Sivaji was invited by 
Aurangzib to go to court. Advised by all, including his family 
deity, Bhavani, he accepted the invitation and proceeded to 
Agra where the Emperor was holding his court. From the 
beginning Aurangzib slighted him and insulted him further 
by assigning to him a place usually given to a mansabdar of 
5,000, Sivaji protested and expressed his resentment to 
Rum Singh, son of Jai Singh, who had taken him to Agra 

^ the History of the MahraUaa, Vol. I, p. 173. 

--^fAooording to traditioa thia uaexpeoted change of front on 
the part of waa no leas due to a cominuaicatioa from the 

goddess Bhavani who in a dream warned the hero that he could not 
prevail against Jai Singh. 

The following remarks of Grant Duff may be read in this 
connection:— “ Aurangzib’s letter does not specify and 

deshn^-ukhee-^-inde^^d it is probable he did not comprehend 
their meaning or insidious tendency, but as he also had sinister 
views, Un his plan of undermining the government of Bpapur, be 

agreed vto Siv^^ji’s » r^or the origin of chauth 

dcaAmwMi, see Lecture 3 of Sardesai’s Th& Main OurrmtsoJ Mara • 
tha Biahory (1926). 


court and 
imprisoned 
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and betw-een whom and himself an intimate friendship had 
sprung up. Eventually Sivaji and his son, Sambhaji, were 
kept in confinement near the Taj Mahal, The story of 
Sivaji’s escape from the close custody of imperial guards is 
too fascinating to be omitted here, 

Aurangzib had provided the prison -palace of Sivaji 
with every comfort the Maratha hero might require. 
Friends could come and go. Basketfuls 
His escape sweets and fruits were permitted 

from outside. The astute Sivaji now planned an escape 
from the prison. One day Sivaji and his son got each into 
a sweetmeat basket and were rushed outside, the unsus- 
pecting guards, to whom it was a familiar sight, permitting 
them. Next morning, however, seeing there was a strange 
stillness in the building, the officers went to Sivaji’s room 
and there found a figure covered with muslin with a hand 
dangling on the cot. On a closer observation they found 
Sivajfs signet ring on it. Believing that individual to be 
Sivaji, they went away. The escape, however, w^a dis- 
covered some time after. In the meantime the Maratha 
birds had flown far beyond the reach of the Mughal forces. 
Ultimately Sivaji and Sambhaji reached Poona after en- 
countering many difficulties on the way. During his 
absence at the Mughal court, which lasted nine months, 
there was no confusion or rebellion among his followers. 
His reputation was greatly enhanced by this incident.* 
After his escape from the Mughal custody, Sivaji re- 
occupied all his old forts of vantage from 


Further 
activities 
of Sivaji 


which he harassed the Mughal forces. 
Against him, the Emperor, now growing 


more and more suspicious of his geneafals, 
sent Prince Muazzam and Raja Jaswant Singh, IJhey 
were bribed by Sivaji. They therefore interceded on| his 
behalf and even obtained from the Mughal Emperjor a 
recognition of Sivaji^s title as Raja. Sivaji’s careeir of 
plunder and conquest went on unchecked. He ry dded 
Khandesh , brought most of the southern Konkan finder 

his Bw^y and carried his depradStibnsTasT^ no Ah as 
. { r ‘ 

*For a piofcureaque narrative see B. S. Deshpande’e Ddi- 

v^fanc$ or Escape of Shimji the 0r eat from (1929), ^ 
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Broach. He attacked Surat on two occasions and plundered 
it thoroughly, exce]^""Tbf the strongly defended European 
factories. Then inarching south, he reached the borders 
of Tanjore, his father’s old JagAir, now held by his brother 
on behalf of Bijapur and brought him “to a sense of 
fraternal duty,” Passing along by Madras in 1677, he took 
Gingee (Jinji;j.y_ellore. ^ixd Arni» Returning home after an 
absence of nineteen months, he entered into an alliance 
with the Sultan of Bijapur and compelled the Mughals to 
raise the siege of that citj. Sivaji died in 1680, to the 
great relief of Aurang:&ib^. 

Aurangzib’s inability to check the expansion of the 
Marathas was due largely to his pre-occupation in the 
north-western frontier. The Pathan 
tribesmen who occupied the valleys 
leading from India to Kashmir had been 
always a source of trouble to the rulers of Hindustan. They 
were a fierce and nomadic people with no political organi- 
zation. It was not possible to enter into treaty obliga- 
tions with them, for there was no common head with whom 
treaties could be arranged. These hill-men — called 

variously Afridis, Shin'waris, Yusufzais and Khataks — 
levied toll on the traj0S.c between India and Kabul; and 
the Mughals found it cheaper to bribe the clansmen than 
to coerce them. 

In 1667, a great movement took place among the 
Yusufzais. Their powerful leader, Bhagu, drew the heads 
of other families, united them in a com- 
Gause of Afghan cause and with a large force crossed 

the Indus above Attock. They invaded 
Pakhli and captured most of the Mughal outposts. It was 
"against^this Afghan danger that Aurangzib wasted his 
energy and resources. It will be tedious to enter into 
details. It is sufficient to note that, though from the 
militar}^oint of view, the Mughal forces won successes, 
the main advantage continued to remain with the Yusuf- 
zais. The whole country from Qandahar to Attock across 
the passes was greatly disturbed. The Emperor had to 
give large subsidies to the Afghans to induce them to 
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remain in peace. He also followed the familiar policy of 
divide et impera that they might not 
(ts effects unite against India* There were two 

severe reverses inflicted on Mughal arms by the rebel ; 
and Aurangzib himself had to go to Peshawar in 1674, with 
a vast army and a large park of artillery, in order to cen- 
Juot the operabions in person. The political effect of this 
Afghan war is worthy of note and has thus been admirably 
summarised by Sarkar. It made the employment of 
Afghans in the ensuing Rajput war impossible, though the 
Afghans were just the class of soldiers who could have won 
srictory for the imperialists in that rugged and barren 
30 untry. Moreover it relieved the pressure on Sivaji by 
iraining the Deccan of the best Mughal troops for service 
m the north-western frontier. The Maratha chief took 
advantage of this diversion of his enemy’s strength to 
iweep in a dazzling succession of triumphs through Gol- 
3ondato the Karnatak and back again through Bijapur 
berritory to Raigarh, during the eighteen months following 
December 1676. It was the climax of his career, but the 
Afridis and Khataks made its unbroken success possible,”* 

Before dealing with the Rajput war mentioned in the 

q[uotation above, let us briefly examine Aurangzib’s policy 

towards the Hindus which led to it* In 

Aurangzib’s strict theory the Muslim state was a 

policy towards , , % ^ , 

Che Hindus tneocracy ; that is to say, it was the 

kingdom of God and the ruler was 
merely His agent. Aurangzib was a strict and devout 
Muslim ; and he therefore lost no opportunity to put his 
theory into practice. The civil laws and institutions of his 
empire were therefore conceived in the same spirit. The 
Hindus were infidels and the Quranic Law gave no quarter 
for them. If any infidel is suffered to exist in the com*^ 
munity, it is a necessary evil, and for a transitional period 
only* f He had come to the throne as the champion of 
dominant and uncompromising Islam and believed in the 
necessity for a stern administration. The war of succes- 
sion ^^d thrown the country into a sta^be of disorganisa- 

]^arkar: History oj Aurangzib, Vo). Ill, pp* 28i-2. 

■Sarkar: History of Awangzib, Vol, III, p. 285, 
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tion ; and the people had to be protected from the petty 
tyranny and exactions of the officials. Several vexatious 
cesses were now abolished by the Emperor. Provincial 
governors were asked to assist in the work of moral reform, 
like the prohibition of gambling and of the consumption 
of bhang and intoxicants Mosques which had fallen into 
ruin were repaired ; and the study of Muslim theology was 
encouraged. Aurangzib’s bigotry increased with his years, 
A renowned Sufi ascetic, Sarmad, was ordered to be put to 
death for his unorthodox teachings. Anrangzib then 
attacked the Hindus and Hinduism in a number of ways. 
In the very first year of his reign he gave out that his 
religion ‘ forbade him to allow the building of new temples.’ 
In 1^664 he desecrated a Hindu temple of Chmtaman^(in 
Gujarat) By killing a cow in it and then converting it into 
a mosque.- Me issued orders to his officials to pull down all 
temples and to prevent the construction of new ones. In 
186^, again, the fiat, went forth to demolish ail the 
schools and temples of the infidels and to put down their 
religious teaching and praotices."^ The famous temples of 
Mathura, the birfch place of Lord Sri Krishna, and of 
Somanath were ruthlessly pulled down. Jaziya^ which the 
X kind Akbar had abolished, was revived ; 

and this taxon non-Muslims weighed 
heavily on the poor. Hindu protesters 
were trampled down by elephants. Sivaji’s reasoned letter 
on the subject only met with contempt. 

Aurangzib was deaf, in this matter, to the pleadings of 
an4 consideration for both pity and political expediency. 

^Measures of The tax was s o unpopular that in many 

Hindu persecu- places it could be only levied by f orce^and 
a large army of^MusHm collectors an^ 
amins had to be employed to realise it. The customs 

r^rohants andtradejs. 
l?Swaf3s and pqstis^ in the puhlm s^vice were ^Sered to 
Hind u converts ; and ' qanungosjiip on condition of turning 
Muslim’ became a proverbial expression.^"^ In 1671 an order 


was passed that ^J1 rent-collectors in the crown lands were 
to be ^slims; and viceroys and talukdars were ordered to 
*060 Appendix VI, Vol. Ill of Sarkar’s Aurangzib, 
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dismiss their Hindu head- clerks and accountants and 
replace them by Muslims.'^ It was found impossible to run 
the administration after dismissing the Hindu officials ; and 
half their number was left to the Hindus. fRes tmn ts ^ were 
also put on Hindu celebrations during fairs and festivals.v 
One result of this unpopular impost was fchat it soared away 
traders who fled to the Deccan. According to Sarkar, 
even provisions could not be obtained for soldiers ; they 
begged the Emperor to remove the tax. But no ! he would 
not damn his soul by ignoring the Quranic precept ! 


The polic y underlying the jaziya was to^ convert th^ 
Hindus. Converts tothe Muslim faith received rich rewards 
^ , and high posts while these were denied 

onversions Hindus.^^The revenue from the 

polhtax on non-Muslims was used ‘ in aiding the mission 
propaganda ^ of the Muslims, vln 1668 the Emperor even 
forbade the holding of Hindu fairs near holy places. 

Thus there was grave discontent among the majority 
of the people who were ground down by^ Jieayy t_axatiQn^ 

V ^ The Jat peasants of the Mathura dis- 

Hte/u G^okla 

Jat, the zamindar of Tilpat, they found 
a leader. A very large Mughal force was sent against the 
Jats and they were subdued. Again they raised the 
^andard i3f.rebelIioiLhiJM& and the trouble was not over 
even by the end of the reign. 


The religious bigotry of the Emperor was once again 
responsible for the magnitude which the rebellion of the 


Satn amis assumed in 1672. “ The Sa tnamis," says Sarkar, 

"are a Hindu sect so c alled from their devotion to the 


y' 

The rebelUotx of 
the Satnami s 


name of the true Oc oA. {satya n amV * The 
cause of their rebellion was very obscure. 
A private dispute between a foot-soldier 


and one of the sect soon developed into a big struggle. In 
the later stages of the rising the quarrel took on a'reiigious 
colour, aided no doubt by the iconoclastic zeal displayed by 
Aurangzib. The Satnamis looted and ;^undered in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi itself and gained large adherents. 
They took possession of Narnul and organized 'their own 
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government. Au^rangzib suppressed the rebellion after a 
most bloodj encounter Q 672).* 

Three years after the above rebellion, the Emperor had 
Tegh^ah adur^ the ninth Sikh Guru. j)ut to death. It will 
^ be convenient, at this stage, to trace 

The Sikhs briefly the history of Sikhism. Towards 

the close of the fifteenth century, there appeared in the 
north-west of India, a great religious reformer. His name 
was Nanak (born in 1468) and he was a Khatri»,or trader, 
by caste. He p*ew tired of priestly pretensions and 
spent his time in quest of religious truth. Like Kabir, he 
preached against ‘ the hollowness of conventional belief 
and mechanical rites,’ He denounced both Hinduism 
and Muhammadanism alike. ‘‘0 brethren!’* he used to 


sa,y like Kabir, the Vedas and the Quran are false, 

and free not the mind from anxiety God can be 

obtained by humility and prayer, self-restraint, searching of 
the heart, and fixed gaze on Him^” What then is 
Sikhism ? It is a belief in one God. It is opposed to ido- 
latiy and prohibits pilgrimages to shrines and does not 
recognise ceremonial imparity at birth and death. As a 
social system it refuses to recognise the caste system and 
hence Brahmanical supremacy,! Such was the nature of 
the re li gi on founded ^ by j STanak whos e formula^ was“ We 
Unity of God and the Brotherhood of Man. 

The cause of this religion which ixpp^led to people on 
account of its novelty was ably served by the successors of 

* Mr. Z, Farooki, in hia book — Aurangzih and His Times (1935) 
—says that th^jaziyah was not intended to bring about the forced 
conversion of the Hindus, as Hindu servants of the state were 
exempted, and it was not mercilessly collected. He also says that 
no farman was sent to the goVernors ordering the destruction of 
temples in general and that old temples in the Mughal territories 
were intact. Muslim jurists were of the opinion that the law forbade 
the o.>nstruction of new temples; and m reprisals in wars many 
temples weio destroyed, particularly in R.ijputana. Mr.^ Farooki 
refutes the charges that Aurangzih unduly depressed his Hindu 
nobles and sepvnnts and excluded the Hhidua from public service 
and holds that he was opposed to making use of pressure in the 
matt^'ol conversions Hia arguments are unconvincing. 

for a clear and c mcise aooount of the sect, Im^parial Gazet’’ 
«cer (1909), V ^L Ta pp. 426-427 ; and also (4. C, Narang: The Transform 
matinn 8^>khir^ L ihore). For a more elaborate account of 

the Sikh G ir and ch,ur teachings; see M. A. Macaulifi© —The8ikh 
'Religion . 1909), 6 vols, 
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Nanak, The third Guru after him made the headship of 
the Sikh church hereditary. The fifth Guru, Arjun, was 
able teache? 

Sikh^Church^ organised tho church, collected 

tithes and offerings from the followers of 
Nanak from every city, ‘‘'The Guru was treated as a tem- 
poral king and girt round by a body of courtiers and 
ministers/’ Mention has already been made of his learning 
and erudition and of his subsequrmt execution ],iy Jahangir, 
because he helped his rebellious son, Prince Khnsrau/'*' 
After Arjun, his son succeeded to the Pontificate. He was 
Har Govind who converted a pious body into a militant 
body corporate. He was bold enough to come in conflict 
with Emperor Shah Jahan. He died in 1645 and was suc- 
ceeded by bis son, Har Rai (1645*1661), who showed con- 
siderable independence in dealing with Aurangzib. He 
helped Dara in the course of his flight. He nominated his 
second son, Har Kishan, to be his successor, as his first son 
joined Aurangzib and ingratiated himself witli the Mughals. 
A period of confusion then followed owing to the untimely 
death of Har Kishan, At last Tegh Bahadur succeeded to 
the Pontificate. He was the youngest son of Har Govind* 
He was both a brave soldier and a fanatical religious leader. 


Tegh B^^diir^was, before his selection as a Guru, a 

He had fought in the Assam 
covered himself with glory, 
bigotry and fanaticism of 
inflamed him. He called 
Hindus of Kashmir not to 


loyal soldl^of the Emperor, 
wars and 


Tegh Bahadur, 
the ninth guru, 
assassinated 


But the 
Aurangzib 
upon the 

submit themselves to the system of forcible conversion by 
the Emperor, This was too much for the aul-ocrat. Tegh 
Bahadur was captured and taken to Delhi.* Tho Emperor 
promised to spare his life, should he become a Muslim. On 
his refusal to do so, ho was tortured for five days and then 

time the Sikhs became tho 
m^J^implacable foes of the Mughal empire and the Muslim 

* Sarkai and other writers maintain that Arjun’s execution was 
prompted solely by political motives and that it w^s not a case of 
religious persecution and that before the reign Aurangzib the 
Sikhs were never persecuted on religious grounds, Jahangir notes 
hit dislike of the faith in his Memoin, 
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The Rajput war 


yugjuii* ijiAui-tj began an open war 

slam ; and the son of the mxrtyred Guru, Govind Rai, who 
,ecame the g^Vy-Jl">7d-17i)8L.fully avenged 

lis father^s death and converted, by several measures of re- 
orm, his followers into a martial community inspired by 
he closest ties of companionship and intense faith in the 
,uru and the community. His story and the subsequent 
ortunes of the community will be narrated later. 

We shall now piooeed to an account of Aurangzib’s 
rars against the Raj.puts^o|^ ^iid Meway 

(Udaipur).. The kingdom of Mar war lies 
wostwarcls beyond the Aravalli hills. Its 
uler in the time’of Aurangzib, was jJaswant Singh who had 
iready rendered loyal, though inefficient, serWce to the 
Iiighals. Fruitless agodnst Sivaji and his Maratha horse- 
nen, he was now transferred to a small comm<and near the 
Chaibar Pass. Worn out in the service of a faithless 
overeign, he died on 10th December 1678.* He left no 
leir to succeed him. Immediately after hearing the news, 
he Emperor ordered the seizure of Marwar. Three causes 
weighed with the greedy king m seizing 
the R ijpub stsXte. In the first place, ' the 
hortest and easiest trade route from the Mughal capital to 
he rich manufacturing city of Ahmadabad and the busy 
)ort of Cambay ’ f through Mar war. In the second place, 
f Marwar were to be converted into a Muslim state, he 
lould easily attack Me war whose rulers were proud. 
L<ast]y, with Marwar destroyed, Aurangzib hoped that all 
>ppo8ition to his anti-Hiadupoliey would disappear. Thus 
sommercial, political and religious motives combined to 
)ring" about one of the most unrighteous of territorial 
annexations. 

Now it so happened that the two wives of Jaswant 
gavjs biith each to a boy and in vain did they implore the 
Emperor to recognise one of them as the 
successor of Jaswant. The only reply 
)f th^nexorable Mughal was to order that the infants with 

Smith appari^nsly sapp>rt3 tha view of CoL Tod that 
Taswant ^aa poisonei; by Aurangzib, Oxford History of India 

), 

{Seikar ; History of Avrangzihj VoL III, p. 366. 


pauses 


burgadas 
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their mothers should be confined in the prison — fortress of 
of Nurgarh. But from this fate they were rescued by the 
genius of a Rajput, Durgadas, one of the most loyal sons 
of Marwar, the very soul of R i jput honour and the flower 
of Rahtor chivalry.* He fought a pitched battle with the 
guards surrounding the prison, snatched away the infants 
and the Ranis from their custody and reached Marwar 
safely, f 

In August 1679, Aurangzib himself went to Rajputana 

and directed the conquest of the country from Ajmer. 

, ■ After a three days’ pitched battle near 

'#all of Jodhpur Lake Pushkar, in which both sides lost 
(Marwar) 

heavily, Aurangzib annexed Marwar 
formally. But the trouble was not over. A sort of 
guerilla warfare was continued. The whole of Rajputana 
was ravaged. Narrating this incident, says Tod in his own 
inimitable way: “As the cloud pours water upon the 

earth, so did Aurang pour his barbarians over the land 

Judhpur fell and was pillaged ; and all the great towns in 
the plains of Mairta, Didwana and Rohit shared a similar 
fate. The emblems of religion were trampled under foot, 
the temples thrown down and mosques erected on their 
sites.” § 

The conque st. Df'sJIarwar., was but a prelude to the 
subjugation of Mewar (Udaipur)* then under Maharana Raj 
Singh. The persecuted ladies of the 
-iVar against Marwar court were also closely related 

^ewar (Uda' Maharana. Besides, a rigorous 

collection of jaziya in the Mewar state 
was recently ordered by the Emperor. These reasons 
impelled the brave Rana to take up the cause of Marwar. 
This brought the Mughal forces under Prjnce Akbar to 
Udaipur (.Jamiaxy JflSiil,. The Rana evacuateoTthe capitM 
which^was plundered by the Mughal soldiery and artillery 

-•We have not the space to narrate the thrilling story of how 
Dargadas brought the ladiee and the infanta safe to Marwar. The 
student is recommended to read the pages of Sarkar Vol III 
p. 375^. 

Ajit, son of Jeswant, was secretly brought up in a monastery 

•frod : Annate of Uetoar, Chap. VII, p. 478 in the Popular 
Edition of 1914, Vol. U, ^ 
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which was efficiently served by European gunners. The 
temples were razed to the ground both at Udaipur and at 
Chitor. The war dragged on. Prince Afcbar with his 
able lieutenants, Tahawwar Khan and Syed Hassan Ali 
Khan, won some victories, hut sustained very heavy losses 
by the surprise attacks of the Maharana in the neighbour- 
hood of Chitor. " The Rajputs were helped by a friendly 
peasantry and easily gained an ascendancy over the 
enemy. When Aurangzib retired to Ajmer, the Rajputs 
boldly attacked the Mughal outposts and cut oS their 
supplies. After Akbar had suffered several reverses, the 
Emperor removed him from command in Mewar and tried 
fruitlessly to penetrate into the country. The war ended 
in June 1681 and a peace was concluded. The Rana had 


Results of ihe 
struggle 


to c ede c ertain, territories t^ Aurangzib in consideration pf^ 
which jaziya was not to be levied in the Mewar stat^L^ 

The war with Mar war continued in a desultory fashion 
throughout the reign of Aurangzib, The political results of 
the struggle with the Rajputs may now 
be stated. Eirstly, Aurangzib failed to 
achieve decisive success in warfare^; 
th^eby the imperial prestjge .susbairied^^ Secondly, 

his respu^es were waste^ in the two small regions of 
Marwar and Mewar, Thirdly, he lost the means of obtain- . 
ing some of the finest and most loyal recruits for his army. 
Fourthly, as a result of the bold stand of these two Rajput 
states, lawlessness spread to Malwa and other areas and 
imperilled the Emperor’s march to the Deccan. This was 
the harvest,’* observes Sarkar truH, 'Hhat Jalal-ud-din, 
Akbar*s great-grandson, reaped from sowing the whirlwind 
of religious persecution and suppression of nationalities.” 

To add to the poignancy of the situation created by 
the Rajput war, the Emperor’s son, PWaca.AJkbar-r- rebelled- 
ip 168L Appointed to the command 
against Mewar, he was slack in his duty 
and proved himself generally incapable. 
Aurangzib severely rebuked him and transferred him to 
Marwar, Smarting under the insult, the Prince entered 
into secret negotiations both with Durgadas, the Marwar 
Sarkar : Studios in Mughal India, p. i39. 


I^ebenion of 
Prince Akbar 
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patriot, and with the Maharana of Me war. The plan was 
bo attack the Emperor at Ajmer and dethrone him. If 
Akbar had been more vigorous, the scheme could have 
succeeded, for, at that time tlie Mughal forces were employ- 
ed in difierent directions and not many soldiers remained 
with Auraogzib at Ajmer. But ‘‘Akbar was not the man 
to take time by the forelock.^’ He delayed and the Em. 
peror had time to gather his men for a proper defence. 

‘ However, the Emperor tried guile first before using 
force against Akbar, He forged a letter in the latter’s 
name ; and in it Akbar was made to say 

"^^re^r^mi^death everything was ready for betraying 

the Eajputs to him. This had the desired 
effect. The Rajputs naturally deserted Prince Akbar, who, 
when he found out the trick played upon him by his father, 
fled into the interior of Rajputana and soughfi refuge with 
Durgadas. This nobleman after a perilous journey, con- 
ducted him safely to the Maratha court of Sambhaji. Prince 
Akbar stayed for a few years in the Maratha country. He 
fled to Persia where he died an exile (1704). 

The rebellion of Akbar had a decisive effect on the 
Rajput war. It drew the bulk of the Mughal troops into 
Marwar and relieved the pressure on 
Mewar. The Maharana boldly tried 
reprisals and raided the Mughal provin- 
and^Jajwa. ^ But he died suddenly and was 
succeeded by a worthless son. At last peace was made with 
^war (June 1681). The Mughals withdrew from Mewar 
and the Mahafatec^was recognised and given a high mansab. 
The war had been disastrous to Mewar whose plains were 
completely ravaged by the enemy. Fighting continued on 
in Marwar which was “ turned into a wilderness daring the 
truceless conflict which constitutes Jodhpur history during 
the next thirty years.” The Rahtors, under the able lead 
of Durgadas, fought a guerilla warfare and harassed the 
imperial troops into utter exhaustion. f» At last, in 1707, 
Prince Ajit Singh entered Jodhpur in triumph and was 
acknowledged formally by the Emperor. 
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Sbotion II. Aurangzib m the Beccak 

It remains for us to trace briefly Aurangzib's iast cam- 
paigns in the Deccan. The death of Sivaji in 1680 en- 
couraged the Emperor to proceed south 
ns fnlfil the mission of his life — the 

Mughals annexation of Bijapur and Golconda, 

Aiirangzib has been regarded as having 
committed a blunder in destroying Bijapur and Golconda 
first instead of crushing the Maratha power with the help 
of these two states. But it was impossible that the Deccan 
Sultanates which had always enjoyed the help of Maratha 
soldiers and encountered the unceasing 
Qf Mughal Empire, could 
the Deccan states have any sympathy with, or inciination 
for, an alliance with the Mughals. Again, 
we are told that Aurangzib should have left the Deccan 
Sultanates in independence so as to serve as the police of 
the Deccan against the growing Maratha lawlessness which 
finally proved too strong for the Mughals.” But both the 
Mussalman kingdoms of the Deccan were now in the last 
stage of decline and marked by lawlessness and provincial 
turbulence ; and they could not at all have curbed the 
Maratha forces under Sambhaji and the other Maratha 
commanders. 


Prince Akbar’s rebellion and flight to the Maratha 
court compelled Aurangzib not only to patch up a peace 
with the Rajputs, but also to resolve to crush the power of 
Sambhaji and render Akbar impotent for mischief. 


For more than a year after his arrival in the Deccan 
in the end of 1681, the Emperor remained undecided as to 
what he should immediately do. Prince 
Akbar, after stopping for a considerable 
sambhaji Maratha court, weakened by 

Sambhaji's thoughtlessness and the defection of many of 
the old nobles, despaired of ever being effectually helped 
by him and tried to fly away to Persia. A Mughal army 
invaded the Konkcin, in 1683, when Sambhaji was involved 
ima war with the Portuguese and the Sidi admiral of the 
Mughals carefully watched .the seas to prevent AkbaFs 
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escape. The operations of the Mughal army were not 
fruitful ot effective results, though many forts were taken 
and some ladies of Sambhaji’s family were captured. 
Though Sambhaji wasted time in dissipation, bis ministers 
were wise enough to aid Bijapur whoa it was attacked by 
the Thus, in this year, the Mughal forces 

were concentrated about Bijapur and the pressure on the 
Marathas diminished greatly. 


The condition of Bijapiir was hopeless; the administra- 
tion was disorganised ; but the defences of the city and its 
inner citadel were almost impregnable 
against the siege appliances known in 
the seventeenth century. The Mughals 
clumsy in their siege operations ; and the 
Adii Shah now began to get the help of allies like Golconda 
and the Maratha state. A famine broke out in the Mughal 
camp ; and eveii after tire lapse of fifteen months, the 
besiegers had no decisive gain. It was only the immediate 
presence of Aurangzib that quickened the operations and a 
vigorous assault led to the capitulation of the Adil Shah 
and the downfall of the Bijapur monarchy (September, 


^Final advance 
against Bijapur 

• were slow and 


In 168S the attack on Golconda also began; but Prince 
Muazzam who was in charge of the operations, thought it 
better to conclude a truce. Bijapur was 
ijapur annexed annexed in 168^ and thus the Adil 

Shahi dynasty caiaae " aii’ end. Next, the peace with 
Golconda was broken in a perfidious manner and war once 
again ensued. The causes of the war were that Sultan 
Abul Hasan employed infidels to carry on the work of 
administration; that the Sultan loved wine .himself and 
encouraged vice in others ; that he had employed Marathas 
in his army and that he had paid subsidies to ** the acoiir- 
Bed Sambhaji/’ the son of Sivaji.* 

We shall not follow the wearisome details of this 
struggle. The siege of Golconda lasted for more than eight 
months. It was ably defended both by |the Sultan and his 
far-fa^d lieutenant, Abdur Razzaq lihan Lari, 

'^aig : Historic Landmarks of the Deccan^ p. 192 . 
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heroism and loyalty to his master stood in strange contrast 
to the perfidy, dishonesty and corrup- 
fl6^87) of the Mughal generals.'*' Neverthe- 

less it fell in October 1687, The spoils 
from the fort were great. Sultan Abul Hasan was sent a 
prisoner to Daulatabad. InTns” iPalf^ control 

and dignity ; and the historian Sxrkar says that nothing in 
his reign became him like the ending of it/’ j^s 

made a regular suhah of the Mughal empire ; but several 
oampaigns^’Bad to he TbTight in order to bring into submis- 
sion the regions on its south and south-west. The city of 
Bijapur quickly fell into a ruinous condition. With the 
fall of Bijapur and Qolconda, the Mughal empire reached 
its greatest extent, extending as far as Tanjore in the South, 
But the annexation of those two states and the extinction 
of the Sultanates formed a political blunder. Bijapur and 
Golconda in subordinate alliance with the Mughal empire 

* Khafi Khan, the contemporary historian, writes thus of 
Abdur Razzaq ; and it amply bears quotation: — “Like a drop of 
water into the S‘^a, or like a mote of 

Khafi Khan on the sunbeam pressing onwar<i to assail the sun, 
Abdur Razzaq he rushed upon the army, and. with valour 
and bravery beyond mortal comprehension, 
fought with all tho power of valiant manhood, shouting the while, 
My life, while it lasts, is an offering to my master, AbuJ Hasan,** 
At each moment he advanced a step farther forward amongst 
thousands who struck at him with their swords, until, it might be 
said, so severe were hia wounds, that he was fighting with hie own 
blood. From the crown of his head to the sole of his foot he was 
covered with countless wounds, each one of which appeared to be 
mortal. But, since his hour had not arrived, befell not until the 
gate of the citadel was reached, but gave way slowly still fighting. 
He received twelve wounds in the face, so that the skins of his fore- 
head fell as a veil over his eyes and nose, and when it was after- 
wards raised, it wa« found that one of his eyes had been destroyed 
by a sword-cut, while the wounds on his body were in number like 
the stars of the heaven. His horse, too, smitten with countless 
wounds, at last stood trembling, when Abdur Razzaq, his strength 
being now spent dropped the reins ami allowed it to bear him 
whither it would. Id wandero I to a garden near the citadel, known 
as Nagina Bagh^ and there stood under a cocoanut palm, where 
Razzak threw himself clown. On the mornuiR of the next day, some 
of Huaaini Beg’s men who chanced to be passing, saw him and 
identified him. Moved with generous pity for so valiant a foe they 
raised him, half-dead, on to a bed and conveyed him with his horse 
and arms to his house: and his family and servants busied them- 
selves in attending to his wounds. I have placed on record this ac- 
count of a fraction oi^his valour. Whnt more I have to say regard- 
ing the lovaltv of tli* most vdiant hero will^ please God, he related 
hereafter.” (See Elliot and Dowson ; History of India, Vol. VII, 
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would have stood as a bulwark against the growing Maratha 
aggression to some degree. 

The remaining years of Aiirangsib's life were spent in 
a fruitless endeavour to subdue the Marathas, Only the 
/ leading events in this struggle will be 

chronicled. When Aiirangzib was con- 
quering Bijapur and Golconda, Sam- 
bhaji made no effort to meet the danger that threatened 
him also and to avert their fail. His government was de- 
moralised and he continued to indulge 
in sensual pleasures. There were fre- 
quent rebellions and plots against him 
and his evil counsellor and favourite, Kavi Kulesh, as well 
as a plot to dethrone him and crown his step-brother, 
Eajaram. In 1687, the Mughal general, Muqarrab Khan, 
captured ^ambhcy i and ; and the 

Emperor put him to death in a most barbarous way. Sahu, 
Sambhaj^’s son, was brought up in the imperial harem. 

■^C)uring the years 1690 — 1698, the imperial resources 
wer^ wasted before the strong fort ofjJ’inji (Goiigef.klield 
by the Marathas, Though the Emperor 
was uniformly successful in his opera- 


War with the 
Marathas 


ythe end of 
Sambhaji 


Futile wars of 
the Mughals- 


Siege of Jinji tions against the Marathas in 1688 and 
1689, and his armies marched east and 


south and occupied R^ichur an^d Adoni, Sera and Bangalore, 
Wai^iwash M (in the Golconda Karnatak) 

and il^nkapur ^and^^elgaum^ yet peace was not in sight. 
The MugEal arms received a sharp set-back in 1690 ; and 
Jinji in the Karnatak coast country, occupied by Sivaji, 
now became the centre of Maratha national resistance, 
Aurangzib had not a proper understanding of the Maratha 
people and their capacity for resistance and underrated 
their national strength. Everywhere from Poona to Jinji, 
right across the Peninsula, the Marathas became the centres 
and instruments of resistance to Mughal authority and ad- 
ministration and they were aided by various predatory 
tribes. The long-drawn out operations at Jinji were dis- 
creditable to Mughal arms and ended? in the disgrace of 
Kambaksh, the youngest, and now favourite, son of the 
Emperor and the escape of Rajaram with the passive 
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connivance of the Mughal general. Jinji fell ; but the bird 
had flown away. 

In the course of 'the unceasing operations against the 
Marathas in the Deccan, the Mughals contrived to capture 
S^^^ra-j^Kaigarh and other fortsj but the 
emperor had to conduct every oper* 
ation in person, if it was to be effective. 
The last years of his life (1699—1707) were a repetition 
of the same sickening tale — a hill-fort captured by him 
after a vast expenditure of time, men and%oney, the fort 
recovered by the Marathas from the weak Mughal garrison 
after a few months, and its siege begun again by the 
Mughals a year or two later,*’ The wastage of the war 
was computed at about the loss of 100,000 men and three 
times that number of cattle, every year. The economic 
exhaustion of the Deccan was terrible. Trade had ceased 
practically ; the Emperor was fully conscious of his stupen- 
dous failure ; and he died, a sorrow-stricken man, with a 
loveless and dreary home, at Ahmadueagar, early in 1707. 

The condition of Northern India was very sad. Govern- 
ment had become almost bankrupt and the provincial 
subhadars had become too weak to effec- 

Norihern^ndia maintain their power. The older 

and more settled provinces were drained 
of their man -power and wealth to feed the inexhaustible 
Deccan requirements ; and ‘‘ the best soldibrs, the highest 
officers and all the collected revenue were sent to the 
Deccan, while the subahs of Hindustan were henceforth 
left to minor officers with small contingents and incomes 
quite inadequate for maintaining viceregal authority.” 
There was no imperial court in Northern India to maintain 
the cultural traditions of an earlier age. The Emperor was 
far away in the Deccan leading a rough camp life ; and the 
culture of the aristocracy decayed ; their wealth and 
patronage fOf arts declined ; and “ the whole of the intellec- 
tual classes of India slowly fell back to a lower level.” 

Aurangzib jbossessed many virtues. His devotion to 
the Muslim faith and the vigour with which he enforced 
the Quranic D^w on all will excite nothing but the admi- 
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Character of 
Aurangzib 


ration of every Muslim. His life was simple and his 
austerity commendable. His enormous industry and tena- 
city of purpose are worth imitation by 
all rulers. But as a sovereign of India, 
he miserably failed in his purpose. He 
did not understand, and even if he did, he would not prac- 
tise, the benign principle of Hindu-Mussalman unity 
inaugurated by Akbar the Great. He lived for his religion 
and achieved much for it, but not for tho empire. The 
many bhnulersdhe had committed were more or less respon- 
sible for the disintegration of the empire. Tho levying of 
the jaziya was a political mistake of the first magnitude. 
This roused the bitter opposition of the Hindus who from 
that time could not conscientiously reconcile themselves to 
the Mughal rule. His programme of temple destruction 
drove the discontent deeper and created resentment in the 
Hindu mind that has not yet vanivshed. His wanton attack 
of the brave Rajput clans of Mar war and Me war suddenly 
brought about a deterioration of the Mughal army as no 
longer recruits could be obtained on a large scale from tho^e 
hardy warrior -tribes. He angered the Sikhs by murdering 
their Guru-; and this was the direct cause of converting a 
religious community into a fighting order. .Bis . Afghan 
X' , , policy was of no great utility ; the tribal 

peace had to be purchased at a heavy 
cost which drained the Mughal treasury. He failed to 
realise the growing importance of the Marathas ; and instead 
of conciliating their movement, he allowed it to grow and 
merely temporised matters with them. His conquest and 
annexation of Bijapur and Golconda facilitated the plun- 
dering campaigns of the Marathas which, in the end, proved 
disastrous to the Mughal arms as well as to their prestige. 
His Deccan campaign was conceived in a spirit of imbeci- 
lity, It proved to he the grave of his reputation. Finally, 
it cost him his life. His long absence in the Daccan led to 
grave disorders in the north where the peasantry, groaning 
under the weight of heavy taxation, became ready to rebel. 
Thus the elements of disruption began to appear even 
during his life-time. Few will disagree with ^be following 
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delineation of Aurangzib’s character and the summary of 
his attainments. Anrangzib's life had been a vast failure, 
indeed, but ho had failed grandly. He had pitted his 
conscience against the world and the world had triumphed 
over it. He had marked out a path of duty and had stead- 
fastly pursued it, in spite of its utter impracticability. His 
glory is that he could not force his soul, that he dared not 
desert the colours of his faith. ..The great Puritan of India 
was of such stuff as wins the martyr's crown.'* * 


Lane Pool© : Aurangzib (Mulers oj India) , p, 206 
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THE HISTORY OF THE MARATHAS (UP TO 1714) 
s/ Section I. The Formation of the Nation 


The home-land of the Marathas is Maharashtra. The 
boundaries of Maharashtra have varied fro.m time to time. 
Maharashtra sixteenth century it was bounded 

on the north by the Satpuras. That is, 
j ^xtended frorn Nan^Qd .QU.the west to ,the 
Wast of Nagpur. On the east and south, the boundary 
lollowed the wesiern bank of the same river up to its 
confluence with the Wardha and thence it should be traced 
westwards to Mahore through Manikgarh. From Mahore it 
passed in an irregular line to Goa. On the west there is 
the Indian Ocean, In the seventeenth century the centre of 
Maratha power and resistance lay in the Konkan, the 
narrow strip of territory between the Western Ghats and 
the sea. The whole country is extremely hilly and rugged ; 
and the Ghats particularly send long spurs projecting into 
the Deccan eastwards. These enclose delightful little 
valleys from which little streams take their source and roll 
away to join the mighty Godavari or the Krishna. The 
whole country is very well -watered and the principal rivers 
Its rivers Narmada, the ..Tapti, the Goda- 

vari, the Bhima and the Krishna. The 
banks of the Godavari and the Bhima with its tributaries, 
the Neera and the Maun, are celebrated for their breed of 
of horses which, though small, are accounted the best and 


the hardest that are reared in the Deccan.” * Again, ‘‘ the 
whole of the Ghats and the neighbouring mountains often 
terminate towards the top in a wall of smooth rock, the 
highest points of which, as well as detached portions on 
isolated hills, form natural fortresses, where the only labour 
req^uired is to get access to the level space which generally 
lies on the summit. Various princes, at difiorent times, 
have^^rofited by these positions. They have cut flights of 

^ Uranfc-DafE : A History of the Mahra>Uqt,8 (4fch ed.), Vol, I, p. 8. 
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iRegional 

divisions 


steps or winding roads up the rocks, fortified the entrance 
with a succession of gateways, and 
erected towers to command the ap- 
proaches, and thus studded the whole of the region about 
the Ghats and their branches with forts, which, but for 
frequent experience, would be deemed impregnable,’’* 

Maharashtra can be divided into three distinct regions: 
the sea-board known as the Konkan, the Satpiira and the 
Ghat regions known as the Mawal, 
and the Desh represented by the rolling 
plains of the east. In the course of 
centuries, the two latter divisions came under the sway 
of foreigners, especially Muslims. Maharashtra enjoyed 
natural advantages of position and climate, such as were not 
given to other table -lands like Mysore and Malwa. “ By 
reason of its position .... the table-land of Maharashtra 
has been inhabited by apopdlation in which the Aryans and 
the Dravidians have been mixed in due proportion, so as to 
retain the good points of both without exaggerating their 
defects,’* Ranade says that owing to the due proportion of 
x' different ethnic elements in the popula- 

Jhepeop^e^^ tion, the institutions and the religion of 

the country were able to maintain an 
equilibrium rarely found in other parts of India, The 
village communities were hardy and survived all political 
vicissitudes ; and the panchayat system and the ryotwari 
mirasi tenure of land that prevailed, gave a stability and a 
strong sense of independence to the peasantry. Extreme 
sectarianism was absent in the religious life of the country; 
and the lower classes had been raised to a higher level of 
social consciousness by the teachings of the religious re- 
formers. Even the Muhammadans of the land came under 
these moderating influences and lost some of their bigotry. 
Thus Ranade concludes:— “ Owing to the nature of the 
country and the character of its people and their institu- 
tions as described above, the sense of local autonomy and 
independence has been developed to and extent which 
prevented the oduntry from being retained under one 
pohjiit^al control for a long time both under Hindu and 

Elphinstone: of India, edited by Cowell; 5th ed., p. 615, 
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Mahammadan rulers.” * The true home of the Marathas 
has always been the Konkan and the hilly and rugged 
regions bordering the Western Ghats. Thus their pre- 
dominant racial qualities were “ activity, courage, self- 
reliance, self-respect and love of equality.” No ruler of the 
Deccan ever attempted to break these mountaineers ; and 

'i'he physical attempt was a failure, 

characteristics In their methods of fighting and tactics 
and racial employed, they resembled the Afghans 

to a great degree. A not very fertile 
soil always drove them to seek employment in the army of 
the Deccan Sultanates ; and thus for centuries together the 
profession of arms had a greater charm for the Maratha 
than quill-driving and accounting in the dingy halls of the 
plains. Caste, again, did not disintegrate the society as it did 
in the richer and more civilised parts of the Deccan. A 
sense of approximate equality prevailed in Maharashtra. 
And this levelling tendency, eharaoterisbie of a society 
whose free and natural growth was not tampered with by 
fiats of church and state, was furthered by the growth of 
religious movements in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The latter were reformatory in their object. A long line 
of saints and prophets laid stress on ‘ the sanctity of con- 
. duct rather than mere birth.’ They cared 

*“®*®*^® aiore for a living personal faith than for 
ritual. “ The^ames of Tukaram (born 
abojjH568), of Ramdas (born of Vaman Pandit (born 
1636), and of Ekanath (born 1528) still retain their ascen- 
dancy over the minds of the people of Maharashtra.” f 


The Muhammadan power in the Deccan had become 
gradually penetrated and dominated by Hindu influences. 

It was not constantly reinforced by 
revf^l streams of immigrants from the 

In the Deccan north. The revenue management and 
all accounts in the Bahmani government 
were in the hands of Hindu officials, and the records of 
village accounts were always kept in the vernacular. 

had helped in maintaining a balance of power 
yBise of th» Maratha Power, p. 25 . 

Thirl, F TV 1ft 
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between the Hindus and the Muslims of the Deccan. 
Maratha soldiers had freely enrolled themselves in the 
armies of the Sultans ; and many of their leaders rose to be 
powerful captains in enjoyment of large jaghirs. Several 
Maratha families had risen to great power and influence 
long before Siv^ji’s time. The consequence was that, at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, the Sultanates 
of the Decoan were virtually controlled both in the civil 
and the military departments by Maratha statesmen and 
Maratha warriors and the hill-forts near the Grhats and the 
country thereabout were in the hands of Maratha jaghirdars 
who were only nominally dependent on these Mahomedan 
sovereigns.” 

When the Mughal invasions of the Deccan began under 
Akbar, both the Muhammadan rulers and their Maratha 
chiefs felt a common interest in resisting 
invaders. The new danger requi- 
red new tactics ; but above all tactics, 
what was wanted was a common spirit, a common feeling 
of interest, a common patriotism born of a liberal religious 
fervour. The scattered power of the Maratha chiefs had 
to be united in a confederacy, animated by a common 
purpose and sanctified by a common devotion to the 
country,” Sivaji realised the urgency and need of this 
task and represented in himself both the potency of this 
new consoiousaess and the capacity to realise the ideal. 

The Marathas possessed certain inherent weaknesses. 
These defects in their character were seen in their true 
colours in the eighteenth century. Many lived mainly by 
plunder and did not consider it immoral to take bribes. 

They were lacking in business capacity, 
in the ability to co-operate with others, 
in tact for managing instruments and 
colleagues.’^ Yet notwithstanding de- 
fects, they possessed all the elements that go to make up a 
nation, viz,, common language, race, tradition ai^d history. 

It required only the magic touch of Sivaji to weld them 
into a national state. 

See S irkar’a iSiweyi, pi>, 19-21, for an admirable snoiming up 
of tbsir character. 
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Section II. Siyaji and the Building uf of the 
Mabatha nation 


/ 

Sivaji was the son of Shahji Bhonsle. The latter 

claimed descent from the ancient house of Udaipur. A 

member of that house migrated to the 

Early life and Deccan in the time of the first Bahmaui 
career of Sivaii , , t . 

Sultan ; and'* he and his successors 

assumed the title of Bhonsle after the family fief of Ehosa- 

val in Udaipur.* Sivaji's grandfather, Maloji^ became a 

great noble of the Ahmadnagar state ; and he and his 

brother had acquired the title of Leader of Armies. His 

son was Shahji who was born injl602 A. D. E irly in life 

Shahji had entered the service of Milik Ambar and served 

him loyally almost down bo the Abyssinian's death in 1626. 

But the misdeeds of the Ahmadnagar Sultan soon made 

Shahji revolt against him and incline towards the Mughals. 

His gallantry and bravery quickly attracted the attention of 

Emperor Shah Jahan who not only conferred on him the 

fiefs of Poona and Supa, but gave him other lands. Very 

soon, however, owing to the submission of Ahmadnagar, 

the Emperor changed his mind and took away from Shahji 

most of the lands he previously gave. Quito disgusted, 

the Maratha soldier resigned his service and transferred 

himself to Bijapur which then was at war with the 

Mughals. At Bijapur, he planned an attack against Dau- 

latabad ; and even though he failed in the enterprise, he 

inflicted considerable damage on the Mughal troops. He 

interfered in Ahmadnagar politics and even set up a ruler 

there in opposition to the Mughals. Shahji's continued 

employment by Adil Shah of Bijapur brought on a war 

between the Sultan and the Mughals. In this struggle 

Bijapur fared very badly and Shahji himself was forced to 

give up a few important fortresses he had captured (1636)^ 

while a treaty was concluded by the Mughals with 

Bijapur., 

1 / . 

w^^incaid and Parasnis ; A History of the Maratha Peopht 
Vol. I, p. 113. Dr. Balkrishria, in his Shivuj% the Great, Yol. I ; 
JPari I; (1932) proves that the fortunes of the Bhorales (or 

Bbosles) had risen high even from the beginnii.g oi the BaMnani 
K-ingdom ; and even by 1454 they were in posseshion if boveai jaghir^ 
like Wai, Devagi d etc., p. 60.) 
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Now Shalaji was presented to the Bijapur Sultan who 
eonf erred upon him his jaghir of Poonajmd Supa and sent 
him slEoHry”“^fter wards, along with 
career** Khan, for the conquest of the 

Mysore plateau and the Carnatic. He 
helped in the subjugation of theikkeri Nayak and the 
ruler of Srirangapatam and in the conquest oT Sera and 


Bangalore (1608);^ In 1616-48, he brought about the capture 
of Vellore and Jinji. Then he was imprisoned by the Bijapur 
Sultan who suspected that he was aiming at independence 
in the Carnatic and intriguing with the rival Sultan of 
Goloonda and the declining Raya of Chandragiri, He was, 
however, soon released and quickly regained the confi- 
dence of his master. Goleonda was then greatly weakened 
by the defection of Mir Jumla who had consolidated his 


'^^is work in 
South India 


position in the Carnatic ; and it was subsequently plun- 
dered by the Mughals. Bijapur was likewise threatened 
with a Mughal war and had to cede considerable territory 
and a large indemnity in 1657. During 
his last years in the Carnatic, Shahji 
tried to put down the refractory poligars 
and made wars with the Nayaks of Madura and Tanjore. 
He became the champion of the Hindu rajas and of Hindu 
culture. He made Marathi the language of the adminis-j 
tration in his territories and became thus the founder of 
Greater Maharashtra in South India.” Shahji brought about 
the favourable circumstances for the successful establish- 
ment of Sivaji’s independence. He attempted to set up 
an independent Maratha state in the South. He so weaken- 
ed the Tanjore kingdom that it fell an 
easy prey into the hands of his son, 
^^nkofi.' -^He probably inspired Sivaji's 
bold deeds against the Bijapur and 


Shahji, the foi'e- 
runner of Hindu 
S warajya 


Mughal forces and in 1^62-^and contrived to bring about 
a peace between his son, Sivaji and the Bijapur king. 
Sivaji had thus a rich inheritanoa and a powerful incen- 
tive from his father for establishing Hindu Swarajya,” 
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Sivaji was born in 1630.'“ His mother was Jijabai. 
His father had, however, married a second wife and did 
. ‘ not very much care for Jijabai and 

Shahji and Sivaji. It is said that father and son 

bad not seen each other for a number of 
years. Even as a lad Sivaji showed a high degree of in- 
dependence. Thus he quarrelled with a few Mussalman 
butchers who dragged cattle to the shambles ; he also 
refused to bow to the Sultan of Bijapur in the manner of 
the courtiers. Fearing that the boy might spoil his pros^- 
pects of advancement, Shahji sent away Sivaji and his 
mother to his fief at Poona. With them went the tutor 
and the guardian of young Sivaji, Dadaji Kondadev. 


educa- 
tion and forma 
tion of his 
character 


Of the many factors that influenced the mind and 
shaped the character of Sivaji, the training he had received 
from his tutor, Dadaj^I^ Kgadadev, was 
not the least important. The latter acted 
not only as Sivaji's land — agent, but also 
as the young lad’s guide and philosopher- 
The Brahman gave Sivaji an excellent training in the war- 
like practices of the time and allowed him to wander about 
the woods and mountain passes for days together, so that 
Sivaji was familiar with every winding pass or craggy route 
of the country. Religious instruction formed part of 
Sivaji’s course of training at the hands of Dadaji. He was 
taught all about the inspired saints of Pandharpur, about 
the heroism of Bhima, the archery of Arjuna and of the 
chivalrous courage of Yudishtira. would repeat to 

them wise sayings of Bhishma, in which are contained 

1551 (corresponding to Febru»ry 1630) is held to be the 
date of birth of Sivaji, acoordtng to the Jedhe SakavnU, the Siva~ 
Bharala and the Tanjore inscription of i803 A.D. Grant-Duff 
gives 3r(i May, 1627, as the birth-date on the basis of the Marathi 
Bhakars. It has been suggested that the Bhak irkara caught hold 
of the horoscope of one of the brothers of Sivaji : and that astro- 
logers eouoooted a horoscope for Sivaji with five planets in their 
ucMa (ascendant) following the general belief that all heroes have 
such a conjunction at their birth. The planets were not so in 
1630: and they were roughly so in 1627. The oontrovpray a« to the 
exact date of his birth cannot be finally sett^led unless there is 
forthcoming reliahlo evidencf^ of a strictly contf^Tiiporarv character. 
(See O. V. Yaidva^Shivaji the Founder o/ Maraihci Swaraj (1931) 
Oh. XV; and Shivaji Souvenir, Tercentenary Celebration^ Bombay 
(1927)— The Jedhe OhrQuology (En^. Section, I.) 
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zhe experience and wisdom of two thousand years of Indian 
war, statesmanship and government,’’* 

More potent in their effect than the influence of Dadaji 
were the teachings-of Sivaji’s own mother, Jijabai. Deserted 
, by her husband and thrown on her own 

Influence of resources, the pious Jijabai instilled the 

lessons of self-help and bravery in Sivaji. 
She engaged special tutors for her darling to expound the 
Puranas, ‘ Be brave and be pious ’ was her advice to her son. 

When Sivaji was eighteen years of age, the question of 
a career loomed large before his mind. He was determined 
not to serve either the Mughal or the Sultan. The incons- 
tancy of the Mughals and the shifty nature of Deccan politics 
were equally distasteful to him. He was 

Choice of a favour of carving out an independent 

career 

principality and desired to be his own 
master. The not very valiant Dadaji shuddered at this idea 
and even reported to Shahji about the wild projects of Sivaji. 
However, when his guardian ^ied in 1647, Sivaji began 
executing his scheme, freed from the obTigattbn of listening 
to the advice of a much revered tutor. 

The political conditiou of Bijapur offered a tempting 
opportunity for Sivaji to commence his career of conquest 
and annexation, and to create, in fact, a 
■gfvaji attacks Maratha state. The most vigorous of all 
the Deccan Sultans, Muhammad ^ Adjl 
fell ill in .1646 j_ and from that time till his death in 
r^^he’^^ver undertook any serious enterprise. The 
administration also grew inert. Sivaji took time by the 
forelock and in 1646 seized Torna, a Bij ipar fortrep. Im- 
mense was the treasure he found there. Protests from the 
Bijapur government and even from his own father, now in 
the service of Adil Shah, were answered by Sivaji by the 
taking of more forts. He annexed the Jaghir of and 

took the forts of Chakan, Kondana and Purandar to meu- 
tioA fiojy^a.ie.w.Qf.thejji. 

Crossing next the Western Ghats, he entered the 
and invades the Konkan, invested Kalyan and took it. 

Konkan He went southwards to the Kolaba 

district and. stirred up the local chiefs against Muslim rule, 
'^Kincaid and Parasnis : A History ojthe Maratha People, Vob I, 
p. 130. 


Bijapur forts 
Shah, 
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Stvaji obtains 
JavU 


These aofcirifcies of S ivaji created consternation at 
Bijapur ; and, as a counterblast, Sultan 
■AdilShah impri- Adil Shah imprisoned Shahji, Sivaji^g 
® father. This had the desired effect. Sivaji, 
anxious for his father’s safety, stopped, 
albeit temporarily, his career of aggressive warfare. At the 
same time he did not like to be outwitted by the Bijapur 
government. He now turned his eyes towards Prince Murad 
who was at that time viceroy of the Deccan. Sivaji wrote 
through Murad to the Emperor that he would accept im- 
perial service in return for the release of his father. But 
Shahji contrived to obtain his freedom through the efforts 
of two noblemen of Bijapur.* 

Sivaji was inactive during the period 1649 65 ., In 
1655 he obtained by violence and treachery the fort of 
J[avli^ as, without it in his hands, he 
Javli^ could riot freely go to the south and 

south-west. By 1657 Sivaji’s kingdom 
had considerably expanded ; and it contained nearly forty 
hill-forts. 

Hitherto Sivaji avoided attacking the Mughal terri- 
tories, as he did not want to come in conflict with Aurang- 
zib, the inexorable viceroy of the Deccan. 
Mughal^^^ But a war between the Empire and 

territories Bijapur bega n in 1657; and Sivaji, 

taking advantage of the situation and 
being offered tempting bribes by the Bijapur Sultan, took 
bo plundering the Mughal territory and in a short time took 
bbe^hole of the Konkan^witih.the..e.^cceptiQja oLiha foreign 

Janjira,.. 

The loss of the Konkan forts infuriated the Bijapuiis ; 
and the able and vigorous government of the day despatch- 

^ , cd Abdullah Bhatari, surnamed Afzal 

The ittterv'iew tti. ‘ - i , ^ t 

with Afzal Khan With, a large force to punish 

C^aws ^ Tiger’s Sivaji, This general boasted 'that he 

(Sept. 1659) would bring the M ir-itha alive or dead. 

The story of his meeting Sivaji, the in- 
to rvie^iand AfzaFs death by the thrust of the Tiger’s 

Sarkar : Skivaji},and hU TimeSt p. 48 . 


He attacks 

Mughal 

territories 
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Claws — has been narrated in the section on Aurangzib.* 
Afzal Khan was advised to have recourse to dissimulation 
and treachery ; and Sivaji had knowledge of this and en- 
deavoured to counteract it. This bold coup of Sivaji de- 
moralised the Bijapur officers, so that they began to eva« 
cuate forts and towns at his mere approach. Sivaji himself 
deemed this coup to be the most critical moment of his 
life ; and to the Marathas, the fight appeared as at once 
a war of national liberation and a crusade against the de- 
secrator of temples.’’ 

After scattering the forces of Afzal Khan, Sivaji en- 
tered the South Konkan country and took the fort of 
. " Panhala. Repeated attempts on the 

Bijapur to regain lost territory 
( 1660 ) ended only in failure. At last, with the 

help of Shahji, it made peace with 
Sivaji, who wus recognised master of all that he had taken. 

The rest of Sivaji’s career has been sketched already in 

the previous chapter. The following facts may be briefly 

recalled. His successes against Bijapur 

A summary of emboldened him to attack further 

Sivaji s sub. 

sequent career Mughal territories. Aurangzib, growing 
uneasy about Sivaji, sent Shayista Khan 
against him. This general, as has been stated already," was 
humbled at Pouna ; and he escaped death with the loss of a 
thumb. Aurangzib then sent Prince Muazzam and Raja 
Jai Singh who were not more successful against Sivaji. Jai 
Singh, however, managed to bring about a reconciliation 
between the Mughal Emperor and Sivaji, ^ In view of the 
friendly understanding, the latter accepted an invitation of 
the Emperor to see him at Agra, Insulted there, Sivaji 
was kept a prisoner. His escape from the prison, already 
described, forms one of the most thrilling and romantic 
episodes in Maratha history. Prince Muazzam and Raja Jai 
Singh, sent now against Sivaji, were equally helpless. On 
the other hand they persuaded the JJmperor to follow a 

For intere^tinjfiwgerKis concerning the episode, conRuIt Sar- 
.kar’a Sivaji and hia Times : Obap. TII : and the Ballad of Afzal Khan 
and Balkr ahna : Shivaji the Oreat^ Vol. I, Part II (1932) — 'Oh. Ill 
The Murder of Afzal Khan. 
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policy of conciliation witli Sivaji. Ho was granted a jaghir 
in Berar, and tlie title of a Baja , and his right to collect 
ehauth* in the Ahmadnagar territories was practically re- 
cognised. In the meantime, Aniangzib’s grip over the 
empire was loosening ; and that was the Maratha’s oppor- 
tunity. In 1670 he once again attacked the Mughal 
territories, especially in Khandesh, and collected chmth 
from the Mughal dominions in that quarter. Aurangzib’s 
frequent change of commanders and his intense suspicion of 
loyal servants merely furthered Siva ji’s opportunities for 
plunder. The wealthy port of Surat was sacked by Sivaji on 
two occasions, in 16'i4 and in 1070. Raja Chhatra Sal 
Bundela who had left the Mughal service in disgust offered 
to serve under Sivaji against the Muglial Emperor. Sivaji 
advised him to recover and rule his own native land. 


In 1673-74 the Mughal power in the Deccan had be- 
come greatly crippled; and the Emperor’s immediate 
/'j attention had to be diverted to the sup- 

pression of the Afghan tribes on the 
frontier. This interval was utilised by 
Sivaji to crown himself as an independent king and as the 
champion of Hindu swaraj. His claim to bo descended of 
an ancient Kshatriya family was duly recognised ; and his 
coronation took place with great pomp and ceremony, in 
June 167 4, at Baig arh,t The English ambassador, Henry 
present at the ceremony and he was invested 
with a robe of honour. 


From 1674 to 16S0, the year of his death, Sivaji was 
busy extending his kingdom in the south. Ho annexed 
the whole of Western Karnatak up to 
' the modern Bellary District. The ex- 
pansion of his power across the Ghats 
districts of the Konkan brought him into 

* For the origin of ehauth, see Chap. II of S. N, Sen’s MiUtaru 
the Marathas 

\ It gave a religious Maitction to the position of Shivaji 
the crowned king of Hwefaui Swarajya ami ^ifroateii a sentiment 
patriotic love of country m the hearts of the Maruihas, of such 
itrength that it lasted one hundred years at least/' (F. 248 of 
Ifaidya’s Sh%va^%,) ^ ' 


Siva ji’s later 
career 

he ebast 
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to the Carnatic 
( 1677 - 78 ) 


contact with the Ahyssinians of the coast and caused him 
to build a navy for the protection of the 
IS navy coast and the conquest of Janjira, and 

of other Abyssinian naval strongholds. The Maratha naval 
power caused anxiety to the Sidis, the English and the 
Mughal power alike. Sivaji’s navy often fought with the 
Sidi fleet ; but the latter was not easily put down. He 
then went to Tanjore, successfully claimed his share of his 
father’s ^aghir from his brother Vyan- 
His expedition koji and took^Jinji and Vellore. Vycan- 
koji’s ex-miriisteT^TTagunath Narayan, 
being angry with his own master, is said 
to have induced Sivaji to invade the south country and to 
have prepared for it by bringing about an understanding 
between the latter and the Sultan of Goleonda. After 
reaching Hyderabad, Sivaji visited the shrine of Sri Saila, 
touched Madras and easily got possession of Jinji. He then 
pushed south to the bank of the Co leroon and came to an 
understanding with his half-brother, Vyankoji. On his 
return he secured Vellore and his father’s of Kolar, 

Bcangalore and Sera, The territory annexed by him in the 
Carnatic was estimatf-'d to yield twenty lakhs of hun a year 
and included one hundred forts. But gold and not land 
was his chief object ; and he peeled the country to the 
bones by his exactions. In his last days he also helped 
Bijapur to drive the Mughals out of that country. 

^vaji had now (168U) reached the zenith of his power 
he had consolidated a large kingdom ; 

B j ipur and Goleonda were his allies ; 
his power •' ^ 

he had secured firmly his southern con- 
quests by a chain of fortresses extending from Bednore to 
Jin ji. ^ 

During the last days of his earthly existence, Sivaji 
enjoyed no peace of mind. His tw.> sons, Sambhaji and 
Raja Ram, were quarrelling for the 
deatlf throne. This domestic strife threatened 

to undo the work of Sivaji. His brother 
at Tanjore, Vyankoji, who previously submitted, was also 
showing Signs of disaffection. It is said tho.t a few days 
before his death, Sivaji went to Parali ou a visit to the 


The zenith 
of his power 
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Saint Ramdas, embraced him and obtained his blessings. 
He died on 24th March 1680, after a seven days' illness. 


At the time of his death, Sivaji held a large compact 
. ’ area with many detached places as well. 

Excluding the foreign settlements, his 
swaraj extended from Gondavi^ in the 
north (about forty miles south-east of Surat) to Ponda in the 
south (about twenty miles east by south of Goa). He had 
tbannas in Carwar, Ankola and several places on the coast, 
where he shared the districts with the Deshmukhs. The chief 


of Soonda acknowledged his authority ; and the Eana of 
Bednore paid him an annual tribute."* Besides, he held 
tracts about Bella ry and j^opaul. Tanjore, Bangalore 
yello re and Jinji. The total revenue of his kingdom was 
nearly nine crores of rupees. 

There was a distinction between the Swaraj or Sivaji's 
own kingdom, what was called his ‘old dominions,* and a 
/ wide and fluctuating belt of. land outside 

wiiioh was “ subject to his power, but 
not owning his sovereignty,** The 
former extended from Surat to Karwar along the coast and 
extended in the interior as far as Baglana in the north and 
Belgaum and the Tungabhadra n^r BelTafy "m " the south# 
This Swarajya was divided into three provinces, each under 
a viceroy. In the latter territory which was termed 
Mughlai^ Sivaji levied blackmail ; and the ransom collected 
was popularly ca^ed chmtJi, because it amounted to one- 
fourth of the normal land revenue. The payment of chauth 
saved the district from the depradations of the Maratha 
soldiery, but did not impose on the Marathas arny obligation 
to guard it from invasion and trouble. There\ were about 
two hundred and forty forts, in the territories, offd and new, 
under Sivaji. } 

** Like the first Napoleon," says Ranade,' ‘l‘ Sivaji in 
h^^me was a great organizer and a builder of ci^il institu- 
'Eeforms and re- tions.’* f We shall study the essential 
venue settlement details of Sivaji's civil and|j military 
org^a^js^&^tion of his country. A sound revenue | adminis- 

^/Grant Duff ; History of the Mahrafraa (4th EH.), Vo^l. I, p, 253, 
Ranade ; I^ise of the M'xratha Power ^ p. 115, ' 
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tration invariably enhances the happiness of the peasantry, 
Sivaji understood this to the full. He therefore introduced 
in his dominions the revenue policy of Malik Ambar who 
himself imitated the example of Todar Mall. But Sivaji 
was not a mere imitator. He knew the weakness in the 
system of Malik Ambar, viz , lack of method. Sivaji intro- 
duced a uniform standard of measure— the Jcathi or 
measuring rod, 5 cubits and 5 'fists in length. With this 
rod — the unit of measurement — he ordered a systematic 
survey settlement. This was faithfully carried out by 
Annaji Datto, the principal revenue officer of Sivaji.'*' 


As is usual in India, land revenue formed the main 
item of revenue. At first, the Maratha state took 33% of 
the gross produce. Later on, Sivaji in- 

^•^ources of creased it to 40%, but abolished many 

revenue _ ^ 

cesses and taxes. Other sources of 

revenue were customs duties, profits from coinage, the 
chauih ^r\Ajarde^m%^hhi,^ The two latter were forced con- 
tributions, plainly blackmail, levied on the neighbouring 
districts which paid them rather than submit to wholesale 
pillage and plunder.! 

Sivaji^s military administration was exceptionally 

efficient. The forts of his kingdom formed the very soul 
of it. He therefore took great care in 
organizing them. Each fort was under 
the charge of tbrre officers, a havaldar, 
sabnis and a sarnobat. The first and last 
named officers were generally Marathas of good birth, 
whereas the^5a6?ii5. was ,.a Brahman.^ The duty of the 
havaldarj^SiS to keep the keys of the fort with him. The 
saJMa was in charge of accounts -in general and the rauster- 
^ in particular. For the commissariat work, very 

generally a new officer known an Jcarkhana navis wa^ 
appointed*. Extensive regulations existed to prevent 
corru^ion on the part of these officers. Each fort was 

"^S. N. Sen : Afiniinistrative System of the Marathas (1923)' 
pp. 67-^8. 

torwArrt with a patriotic def#»nce of this system. 
See Bise of the Maratha Pmer, pp. 22t-225, See also S. N. Sen, 
quoted above, in p, 259. 


iMilitary 

administration — 
the forts 
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well-stocked with provisions, stores and arms, so that it 
might stand a long siege. 


There were about 30,000 or 40,000 cavalry men and 
twice that number of infantry men in the permanent 
service of Sivaji. There were also elephants, camels and 
artillery pieces. We saw how ha started and developed a 
navy. 


Sivajfs infantry was also divided into regiments, 
brigades and divisions. Lowest in rank was the naih in 
, charjge of nine soldiers ; noxt came the 

Infantiy kavaldar, and over him the jumledar. 

He who commanded ten jumledars was known as hazari^ 
and there was a sarriobat^exeiGming authority over seven 
hazaris. 

The cavalry was of two classes, the regular horsemen 
equipped and maintained by the state, known as bargirs 
and the shiledars who hired themselves 
'davalry ^ brought to the field 

their own men and horses. Here also there was a regular 
gradation of rank and power. ** Besides the regular forces, 
Sivaji could in times of emergency call the feudal forces of 
the This huge army was maintained 

by plunder. In the course of operations the soldiers were 
to obey implicitly certain rules, the important of them 
being (1) that no one should ta.ke with him a wom m, female 
slave or dancing girl ; (2) that no woman or child should be 
taken as prisoner of war ; (3) that cows should not be 
seized, though bullocks might be taken for transport, (4) 
that Brahmans should on no af’couat be molested ; and (6) 
that no soldier should misconduct himself.’’' 


After the conquest of the Konkan, Sivaji organised a 
navy. His entire fleet consisted of two squadrons of two 
y hundred^ vessels each. Most of the 

ojB&oers of the fleet were Mussalmans, 
whereas the men belonged to the Kolis and other sea-faring 
tribes of the Malabar Coast. f The principal port of Sivaji 


: Sivaji and his Times, p- 467 . 

See for Siva ji’s Bftvy, S Nf. Sen’s Administrative System af the 
Maraihas^ Chap. IV ; and Military Syste^u of the Marathas^ Ch. Z. 
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was Malwau. The fleet policed the waters of the Konkan, 
but, more often than not, took to plundering in the open 
sea. The foreigners were the worst sufferers in this respect. 
In point of strength, Sivaji’s navyjvaa woefully inefficient. 
Besides this fleet, Sivaji maintained a strong meroantUa 
navy. 


For purposes of general administration, Sivaji main- 
tained a council consisting of eight member^ generafly 
known as the Ashta-Pmdfian. The 
ministers were (I) the Peishwa or prime- 
minister, who looked after the general 
administration, (2) the Auditor, who checked public ac. 
counts, (3) the GhronicUf^ historian of the court, (4) the 
Superintendent, who looked after the drafting of royal letters, 
(5) the Foreign Secretary Dabir who advised on matters 
of peace or war, (6) the Commander4n-Ckief (Senapati), (7) 
the Pandit Rao or the ecclesiastical head, who was judge of 
canon law, royal almoner and censor of public morals, and 
'(8) the Chief Justice (Nyayadish). All the ministers except 
the commander-in-chief were Brahman ; and all of them 
were liable for military service in times of emergency. The 
ministers had no initiative and no power to dictate policy. 
They were merely to be advisers to the ruler and to carry 
out his instructions. They did not constitute a cabinet in 
the modern sense. The Peishwa was more important than 
the other ministers, because he was closer to the ruler and 
enjoyed more of his confidence. 


Sivaji was aking of strong religious convictions. Unlike 

his contemporary Aurangzib, he was not a persecutor of 

other faiths. He patronised Brahman 

"■Sivaji’s religious Muslim saints alike. He was greatly 

policv 

influenced in his daily conduct by his 
spiritual guide— Saint Ramdas. Sir J. N. Sarkar, however, 
denies that the saint had ever influenced his state policy. 
But the legends and traditions of the country indicate that 
Ramdas, instead of silently watching the political career of 
Sivaji, actually advised him to scorn autocracy as an ideal 
of government. 
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To sum up then, Siyaji was a born leader of men, one 
of those few men of the world destined 
sS’l character accomplish great things. Aurangzib 
and achieve- himself came at last to appreciate 

Sivaji’s qualities. In the words of a Mus- 
lim historian Sivaji was entirely guiltless of baser 
sins and was scrupulous of the honour of the women 
and children of the Muslims when they fell into his hands,’' 
He found the* Maratha race ‘ scattered like atoms 
through many areas. He united them and formed them 
into a nation. This he achieved in the face of strenuous 
opposition by mighty powers like the Mughals, the Portu- 
guese and the Bijapur Sultan. In the midst of his struggles 
against these powers, in hourly peril of his own life, he 
organized an excellent system of administration. He pro- 
tected the cow, the Brahman and the Vedas. The basis of 
his state was the moral teaching of the Pandharpur saints. 
The oppressed Hindus of the period found in Sivaji their 
only hope. Reviled Hinduism once again reared its mighty 
head and demonstrated to the world that neither the sword 
nor the jaziya, nor the iconoclastic fury of emperors could 
suppress the eternal Vedas. In the words of the great 
historian Sarkar : He (Sivaji) has proved by his example 

that the Hindu race can build a nation, found a state, 
defeat enemies ; they can conduct their own defence ; they 
can protect and promote literature and art ; they can 
maintain navies and ocean-trading fleets of their own, and 
conduct naval battles on equal terms with foreigners. He 
taught the modern Hindus to rise to the full stature of 
their growth.” 

The Maratha power, after Sivaji, quickly lost sight ol 
his ideals. It had always neglected the economic develop- 
ment of the people and endeavoured to 
Weakness of the maintain a large army by the proceeds 

of plunder and foreign invasions largely. 
‘‘There was no attempt at well-thought-out organised com- 
munal improvement, spread of education, or unification of 
the people, either under Sivaji or under the Peishwas.” 
Gradually communal dissensions made themselves felt in 
th© administration ; and the Maratha state began to mani** 
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fest a reaction in favour of Hindu orthodoxy. These and 
other features sapped away the inner cohesion and vitality 
of the Mxraxjha polity in a comparatively short period.* 


Section III. Successors of Sivaji to 1708 
Sivaji died without mentioning his successor. His 
eldest son, Sambhaji, was devoid of 
fuccels\on!'Raja ability and had even pioved treacherous 
Ram crowned to his father by joining the iatler’s 
worst foes. He was practically im- 
prisoned by his father for this at the fort of Panhala ; 
and according to one version the news of his father’s death 
was carefully kept concealed from him for some time. 

On the other hand, surviving wife, Soyra Bai^ 

befriended the ^Ashta Pradhtrt^ formed a strong party in the 
state and secured the throne for her son, Raja^Rim, '' The 
crowning of Raja Ram gave che signal for a division 
among the Marathas.” 

Sambhaji showed, in the face of a crisis, unexpected 
energy and vigour of action. Ho seized the fort of Paig- 
hala, gave all sorts of reckless promises 
,8arabliaji next adherents and crowned himself at 

Raigarh. Raja Ram was deposed, but 
pM’doned. But his partisans were imprisoned. One of the 
worst of Sambhaji’s early acts was the treatment he meted 
out to Soyra Bai. He falsely accused her of having 
poisoned Sivaji and then threw her in a prison and starved 
her to death. About this time he wrote a letter to Saint 
Ramdas, requesting an interview ; but the latter refused. 
Instead, the saint wrote a leister of admonition and exhorted 
Sambhaji to follow the example of his iliiistrious father.f 
In June 1681, there came to the court of Sambhaji 
Prince Akbar, a son of Aurangzib, and a fugitive from his 
■ father’s wrath. His attempted rebellion, 

"and'lambha^i already been narrated, was a 

failure, thanks to Aurangzib’a resource- 
fulne^f The arrival of Prince Akbar in the Maratha 


See Sarkar’e , Ch. Sec. 2. SardeBai*s New 

Hist >ry of the M^irathaa, Vol. I, has a valuable chapter on the 
ghara^^fer and work of Sivaji. 

^ for the letter, Kincaid and Parasnis : A MUtorx^jof ih^ 
Maratha People^ Vol. II, pp. 
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country only revived old discords. The party of Raja 
Ram wanted to avenge the death of Soyra Bai. They 
therefore plotted against Sambhaji by resolving to make 
Akbar the ruler of the greater portion of Maharashtra, 
reserving for Raja Ram only a small share. But Prince 
Akbar was high-minded enough to reject the offer of the 
conspirators ; he divulged the plot to Sambhaji. The 
latter took a fearful vengeance. Many he caused to be 
trampled under foot by elephants ; a large number of the 
house of Shirke to which the unfortunate Soyra Bai be- 
longed, were hunted down and massacred. This horrible 
deed drove the discontent deeper and made the position of 
Sambhaji worse. 

Sambhaji wasted the first years of his reign {1681— 
1689) in a fruitless attempt to take the forts of Janjifaand 

Goa^belonging to the foreign settlers. 

^mbhaji— He object was to secure his flank from 

attacks mreign attack while at war with the Mughals. 
settlements ijj^g huge treasure accumulated by 

Sivaji was thus wasted. The army was in arrears of pay ; 
and it was therefore permitted to plunder and loot the 
neighbouring states. In the result, the army could not be 
kept under restraint. The good name won for his army by 
Sivaji now passed away. The Mughals soon discovered 
the sad plight of the Maratha soldiery and inflicted blow 
upon blow on it. Many officers and nobles deserted to the 
Mughal side. Oonsphacies against the ruler multiplied ; 
and the Maratha power lost prestige. 

To complete the tale of inefficiency, Sambhaji, now 
suspicious of every officer at his court, took as his chief 

y adviser, a Kanauji Brahman, K avi 

Advent of Kalash. His advent into the state 

disastrous effect on it. Kalash 
was both a fool and an incapable stranger ; and he was 
hated by all. He advised Sambhaji to give up his foreign 
comiuests. A kingdom,’' he said, shbuld be like the 
jewel in a ring, at all times wholly visible to its owner’s 
eye.” 
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During the period of the great Mughal offensive, 

Sambh^ji, instead of acting vigorously either for hirnself 

, or in concert with Bijapur and Golconda 

■f^mbhaji father had done, wasted his time 

inactive , 

in the company of Kalash and the 
women his favourite supplied him with. At times he 
shoQL.-Off his stupor ; but his attention was diverted to the 
old scheme of subduing Goa. Prince Akbar also got tired 
of the Marathas and in utter disgust took himself off to 
Persia. In the meantime, Aurangzib had annexed both 
Bij ipur and Golconda and was on the hunt for Sambhaji. 
The latter was resting at Sangajmesh^r in the company of 
h:s evil genius, Kalasb. The Mughals 
discovered his hiding place (January, 
*"T689) and at once captured him in a 
sudden assault. When urged by his faithful followers to 
mount his horse and escape to a place of safety, the drun- 
ken Sambhaji could only say: ‘‘ Kalash is a magician and 
he will by his magic destroy our enemies.’’ 

Taken as prisoner; along with his vicious minister, 
before the tiimperor, Sambhaji was stung with shame and 
remorse and desired only death. So he 
Jrfis imprison^ became scurrilous and abused the Em- 
death peror and his religion in the foulest 
terms possible. Even then Aurangzib, 
on the advice of his nobles, wanted to spare the life of the 
king of the Miratlias, should he embrace the Muslim faith. 
** Tell the Emperor,” said Simbhaji, ‘‘that if he will give 
me his daughter, I will become a Mussalman,’’ Arrogant 
words indeed ! Aurangzib ordered * a red hob iron to be 
drawn across his eyes, his tongue to be cut out, and his 
head to be severed from his body.’ This was correctly 
done. Sambliaji’s minister, Kalash, was shown more 
mercy. He was executed in the usual fashion. The ladies 
of Sambhaji’s family and his young son, Sahu, were taken 
captive soon afterwards, but treated with every respect. 

By this cruel punishment, Aurangzib hoped to overawe 
the Marathas. He was mistaken. On the other hand, in 
the hour of their national shame and humiliation, the 
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Marathas forgo the follies and vices of Sambhaji, regarded 
him as a martyr and kept alive the flame of anger and 
^ resentment against the Mnglit^ls. The 
"rouse^^ spirit leaders met at Raigarh and resolved to 
acknowledge Sivaji, the son of Sambhaji, 
as king, with Raja Ram, his uncle, as regent. Strict disci- 
pline was once again introduced in the army. Forts and 
fortifications were repaired and provisions gathered on a 
large scale. A new wave of enthusiasm passed over 
Maharashtra. Every Maratha captain now fought and 
plundered on his own account ; and the Marathas became 
the one dominating factor of Deccan politics, and an 
enemy all pervasive throughout the Indian Peninsula, 
elusive as the wind, the ally and the rallying point of all the 
enemies of the Delhi empire and all disturbers of public 
peace and regular administration throughout the Deccan 
and even in Malwa, Gondwana and Bundelkhand/’ * 


The new army of Raja Ram bestirred itself. It did 
manj deeds of daring, including a brilliant raid into the 
y Emperor’s camp. Their successes, though 

a prisonir^^^^”" small, restored the prestige of the 
Marathas and indirectly helped to foster 
the union of roving bands of soldiers. In the meanwhile, 
Aurangzib did not remain idle. He was resolved to take 
the fort of Raigarh, He therefore sent a large force under 
Itika d Khan.,,^a trustworthy general. It was a traitor 
Surj^i^Pisal, that opened the gates Vf this fortress* Sam- 
bhaji’s widow, Yesi^ai, and^her son, Sivaji, were taken^ 
prisoners to D^lKT^ They were, however, kindly treated 
T)y Auranzib’s daughter, Zinat-un*niasa, who had a strange 
affection for the young Maratha prince. The aged Emperor 
himself exhibited an unwonted love for Sivaji whom he 
named, rather nicknamed, Sahu the good one). 


The fall of Raigarh (October, 1689) was followed by 
thp^ieapture of fort after fort in the Konkan. Raja Ram and 
flight of Raja his followers resolved to quit the country, 
Ram to Jinji finding the situation hopeless. Disguised 
as Li^ayat pilgrims they reached Bangalore, not without 
page 290 of Cambridge History of India, Vol. IV (1937). 
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adventures. From Bangalore, Raja Ram proceeded to 
Jinji which he made the head-quarters of the state (April 
1690). 

At Jinji Raja Ram. re-organized the Maiatha adminis- 
tration. The administrative arrangements of Sivaji were 
" restored. A new Ashta-^Pradhan (or 

"ed^at Council of Eight; was constituted". He 

also created a new office oalled,_fta^^• 
or king’s repress atatiye (deputy which was given to 
a loyal officer, Prahlad Helped by a set of ex- 

ceptionally loyal and trtistworthy officers, Santaji Ghorpade, 
Dhanaji Jadav and Ramachandra Bavdekar, Raja Ram 
formed a new army, out of the old veterans of Sivaji w£c 
had now taken to free-booting on their own account, which 
proved to be the terror, of the Mughals. At the suggestion 
of Yesubai, now a captive in the Imperial camp, he crown- 
ed himself king, pending the arrival of Sahu. The Marathas 
overran the country and stopped the supply of food to the 
Mughal forces. 


Aurangzib resolved to invest the new Maratha capital, 
Jinji A huge army under Zulfikar Khm was despatched 
V ’ ' to Jinji. Bub the Mughal general was as 

agaUU^uiiches corrupt as he was incapable of taking the 

attacks in the fort. He even came to a secret under- 


Deccan and 
Konkau 


standing with the garrison at Jinji. This 
enabled Raja Ram to despatch forces to 


the Deccan and Konkan to recover lost forts. ‘‘He distribut- 


ed among his nobles large grants cf land formerly occupied 
by Sivaji, but now in possession of the Emperor. These 
grants encouraged the Maratha leaders to equip troops at 
their own expenses and with them to establish strong 
places in the midst of Mughal possessions.” f In 1692^the 
Marathas re-took Raigarh and Panhala,, Other forts were 


taken in due course. Let us now advert to the siege of 


Jinji 


* Sae Kincaid and Paraanis: A History of the Maratha People, 
Vol. II, r>p. 72-74v*for an ac-oonnt of this stirring episode. 

Kincaid and Para^nis ; History of the Maratha People, Vol. II, 
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This siege lasted from 1690 to 1698, Zulfikar Khan 

ejBPecied nothing in the years 1691-92 and merely made a 

show of siege operations. Kambaksh, 

the youngest and favourite son of the 
tall ot jinji ^ 

( 1 690—98) Emperor, opened a secret correspondence 

with Raja Ram and planned to fly to 
him and then to se^'ze the throne of Delhi with Maratha 
aid. The plot miscarried and the Prince was sent back 
under disgrace to h^s father. In 1691 Zulfikar Khan 
resumed active operations. But he feared the imminent 
d<^ath of the Emperor and a consequent civil war 
and mostly stood on the defensive in the years 
1695 96, At last, when the Marathas were weakened 
by internal dissensions, and the Emperor pressed for 
vigorous action, Zulfikar had to take Jinji b^^ 

1698) in order to save hls^credit with the Emperor/’ He 
had, however, sent timely warning to Raja Ram who 
escaped to Vellore and ultimately reached Maharashtra in 
safety. The Mughal commanders were frequently changed 
during the operations. The Maratha horsemen systemati- 
cally plundered and robbed the Mughaf camp. Though 
Jiqjj^ fell t o the Mughals in 16 98^ it had ^drained the^ 
resources of the Empirei 'THe Mughal arms had sustained 
serious reverses. Raja Ram himself escaped before the fall 
of the fort. 


Itjwas to Satara that Raja Ram fled, Erom there he 
continued to guide'tlus Operations of his generals. His object 
now was to wear out the Mughal forces 
Escapes to Satara besieging the Deccan fortresses and at 
the same time to invade the more 
northern portion of the empire. Indeed this was the 
beginning of the Maratha counter-offensive. A huge army 
of sixty thousand m<=‘n was divided into three sections under 
the leadership of ^jpajLJadjy, Pa-rasto 


In 1 699 Raja Ram himself took the field and moved 
towards the Godavari valley. At Pandharpur the ^Mugh^als 
were de feated, while another M^tratha force clear<id them 
out of the Poona district, AIJ through the route chaVfth 
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and mrdeshmuhhi were collected. Thence the Marathas 
directed their march towards Khandesh 
and Berar. In these districts not only 
were the usual taxes levied, but every 
arrangement was made for the proper 
administration of the areas. Raja Ram appointed Khande 
Rao to look after Gujarat, while Parsoji Bhonsle was made 
governor of Berar. In these arrangements we have the begin- 
nings of the gr^ab Maratha dynasties of Baroda and Nagpur. 

Aurangzib in the meanwhile was carrying out methodi- 
cally his dull programme of capturing Maratha forts either 
deserted or of no great value. He now concentrated all his 
resources in Maharashtra. In October 1699 he took a large 
fort between the Krishna and Koyna rivers, viz,, Vasantg^ 
Then he turned suddenly against Satara itself;- The siege of 
this important fortress commanded by 
Parashuram Trimbak lasted for six^ 
months. So overwhelming in numbers 
was the besieging army that, but for the 
treachery of the Emperor’s own son Azam 
Shah who secretly permitted provisions to be taken in. the 
fort would have fallen within two months. The fort fell in 
1700.^In the same year Raja Ram died, 
worn out with incessant warfare. From his 
death -bed Raja Ram exhorted the Mara- 
thas to carry on war with the Mughals till Sahu should be 
liberated and the Mughals driven out of Maharashtra. 

Raja Ram left two sons ; the elder, Sivaji, was born to 
his wife, Tara Bai, while the younger named Sambhaji was 
. T3hrough Rajas Bai. On the receipt of 

dispute news of her husband’s death, Tara Bai 

immediately summoned the ministerial 
council and pressed the claims of her own son, Sivaji, to 
succeed Raja Ram. There was a party that was in favour 
of acknowledging Sahu as the legal heir. A small faction 
urged the enthronement of Sambhaji, the second son. These 
internal dissensions, threatened to weaken the Maratha 
state. In the end, after a hard struggle, Tara Bai gained 
the throne for her son with herself as regent for her son, 
who was but ten years old. 


/The great 
Mughal offensive 
— treachery of 
Azam Shah— 'fall 
of Satara 


Death of Raja 
Ram (1700) 
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Tara Bii became thrs the cZe /ado ruler of the state. 
She managed it splendidly and carried on the war with the 
Mughals with astonishing vigour and 
thoroughness. *‘Her administrative genius 
and Sivaji IH ^^nd strength of character saved the 
nation in the awful crisis that threaten- 
ed it in consequence of Raja Ram's death, the disputed 
succession to the throne, and Aurangzib's unbroken victories 
from 1699 to 1701."* She lived the life of a common 
soldier . taking her son in hand, she marched from camp 
to camp, encouraging, flattering and cajoling the rank and 
file of the arm\". Khafi Khan,, the Muslim historian, had 
to admit that, due to her energy and skiO, “ all the efforts 
of Aurangzib against the Marathas down to the end of his 
reign failed." 


Between 1702 and 1707 TaraBu and her generals were 
able to capture moat of the forts in the Konkan. Chauth 


“Successes of 
Tara Bai 


was collected fimm Suratjind Burhanpur, 
In 17fi5 a huge Maratha force croK®sed 
the Narmada in two large divisions and 


ravaged M^lwa, Khandesh and Berar, .were overrum Fifteer 
thousand Marathas broke into Gujarat and defeated t^ 
imjperial forces. Singarh and Raigarh were again taken 
possession of by the Marathas. The Marathas became the 
masters of the situation all over the Deccan and reduced 
the Mughals to a helpless defensive. These losses almost 
broke the heart of Aurangzib and increased the malady 
from which be was suffering. He had fyAhd miserably in 
suppressing the Marathas. He died'm 1707. 


The death of the Emperor was followed by a war of 
succession as was always the case with the Mughals. Tara 
Bai utilised that opportunity to the full by invading the 
imperial dominions and capturing more forts. The war for 
the . Mughal throne ended in favour of^h.^b Alam, who 
^ as'^umed the title of Bahinlur Shah, 

u re ease Acting on Ihe advice- cf Zulfikar Khan, 
the viceroy of the Deccan, the new Emperor liberated Sahu 
from his custody in th^ hope that his entry into M ratha 
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politics would create discord among their leaders. ZuIbIIJI 
Khan was right ; and the return of Sahu threw an apple of 
discord into the Maratha camp. A national party in the 
Maratha country supported Sahu, while Tara Bai and her 
adherents continued to fight for her son. This civil war 
gave the much-longed-for respite to the Mughal govern- 
ment. Sahu was given by the Emperor the customary 
dues of chauth and sirdeshmuhhi in the six Deccaii provinces 
of the Maghals, as a grant from the Emperor.. He formed 
his Ashtapradhan and was crowned at Satara in January 
1708, as Ghhatrapati, 

Notwithstanding the great services rendered by Tara 

Bai to the Maratha state, many of its noblemen supported 

Sahu, who was crowned king in 1708 at 

Maratha nobles gatara. Tara Bai continued the strug- 
support Sahu — ° 

Civil War gle till her son’s (Sivaji III) death iu 1712,^ 

Her adherents afterwards set up a rival 

king in the person of Raja Ram’s second son, Sambhaji. 

In the end, however, Sahu triumphed. 


-Character of 
Sahu 


Sahu was brought up in the imperial harem by 
Aurangzib’s daughter. He was entirely out of touch with 
Maratha politics. When he returned to 
his native land, the country was rife 
with civil war, A condition of anarchy 
existed. He, however, won the love of many by his personal 
charm and kindness. He had not the gifts of Sivaji the 
Great or Raja Ram; but he had enough common sense. 
He understood the temper of the nation. He thought it 
wise to leave the administration in the hands of those who 
knew it much better than himself. His generous nature 
won for him many friends ; but his indolence and love of 
ease unfitted him to rule a sturdy people like the Marathas. 
But in the first years of his rule very few of the great 
Vlaratha nobles espoused his cause; and the Senapati, 
Shandta^Sen, t^ie son of Dl^n^jJJFadha^^^^ 
bo the rival’s side which was strongly supported bxJk 
new Deccan viceroy, Ofaih Qilich Khan, afterwards famoue 
ii the Nizamu’l-Mulfe. 
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In the early days of Sahu’s career, a Konkana Brah- 

■' ► "Ml!, 

man, Balaji Visvanath, greatly distinguished himself in the 
service of the state. He had quarrelled 

Rise of Balaji Chandra Sen and fled to Sahu for 

Visvanath, the . ,, i , . , 

first Peishwa protection. He made himself invalu- 
able to his protector and rose rapidly in 
his favour. He was now made Peishwa, ie., prime minister. 
Balaji possessed all the cunning and statecraft of a typical 
Maratha Brahman. He reduced the authcrity of Sahu to a 
shadow and became the de facto ruler of the state ; but he 
always kept up a deferential and loyal attitude towards the 
king. He also contrived to make his office hereditary in 
his family. With him the rule of the Peishwas began 
( 1714 ). 



CHAPTER XV 11 


EAELY EUROPEAN COMMERCE WITH INDIA— 
THE PORTUGUESE : THEIR RISE AND FALL 


Seotion I. Early Trade and Teadb-Routes 


As noted in an earlier part of the book, there were 
some articles of general exportation from India which were 

in great demand in Europe even in early 

Articles of trade times, viz-, spices and aromatics, pre- 
between Europe . , , i j 

and India cions stones and pearls and silks and 

muslins. Articles of luxury had been 
imported from the east into the Mediterranean countries 
from the times of Solomon. The Roman Empire consumed 
Indian spices and other fragrant substances in great quan- 
tities ; while pearls, silks* and muslins from the east were 
in equally great demand by the nobles of Rc»me. There 
were other ccmmodities of export from India like onyx, 
stones, ivory, cotton fabrics of various colours, indigo, skins 
and tortoise-shell. The main imports into India from the 
Roman Empire were gold and silver coins, large quantities 
of which have been recently unearthed in different parts of 
South India, wine, coral, glass vessels of different kinds, 
brass, tin, lead, etc. India received very little of foreign 
manufactures or products in exchange for her own commo- 
dities, unlike as now ; and it was mostly with gold and 
silverf that Europe purchased the luxuries of the east. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, the Saracens 
conquered Egypt and Persia ; and they continued to carry 
on the trade with India both by way of the Persian Gulf 


and by the Eed Sea. 

Though silk was only proffuced in China, silk were ex- 

ported to Europe mainly from the different ports of India. XJn er 
the Emperor Aurelian, they were valued very highly. The real 
nature of silk and the manner of its prodimt.oa were 
Europe onlv in the sixth century A.D. &ee W- : 
torical Disquisition on the Trade wiffe (1791) (Calcutta reprint 

of lW,'pp. 43-46. , , , j 

-11 South India imported Roman specie wholesale ; and the 

Roman coins found in the country telHhew own tale. See R. he- 

well: Roman Gain's found in India {J.B.AS , 1904, P- rn*^or1d 
H. G Rawhnson : Intercourse between India and the 
(l9lS. Chap». VI and VII ; and E. S. Warming on : The Commerce 
between the Roman Empire and Indw (i928)— p. 280 e( stq. 
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From the eighth centary onwards’*' a taste for the 
luxuries of the east began to spread among the cities of 
Italy and also among the people of 
The importance Marseilles and other towns of France 
Europe “ pepper and other spices 

that the Europeans salted the meat 
which they had to keep for months all through their long 
winter. “ In their cookery, all dishes were highly seasoned 
with them. In every entertainment of parade a profusion 
of them was deemed essential to magnificerce. In every 
medical prescription they were the principal ingredients”. 


In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the cities of 
Venice and Genoa monopolised all the trade of the Medi- 
;erranean and particularly of the citj of Constantinople, 
the capital of the Byzanti ne or Eastern Eoman Empire, 
with the East. They"gorcIo?eB;‘'n_uTmegs, pearls, gems and 
other valuable articles by cara'i^ns’ passing from the head 
of the Persian Gulf through Mesopotamia and Syria ; and 
they got the more bulky goods like pepper, cinnamon and 
ginge3„by ships sailing across the Arabian and the 'iTed 
Seas to the Egyptian coast. The supply 
of the more valuable and rarer goods vas 
often scanty and uncertain, owing to the 
difiScuIty and expense of a long caravan journey. But the 
50od8 coming by sea could always be got in large and 
(Continuous (quantities and hence were sold at moderate 
prices. 


The supply of 
these goods 


There were three main lines of trade from India and 
the neighbouring countries to the Mediterranean coast from 
sarly times; and whichever monarch or nation controlled 


bhe^^fediterranean outlets of these routes enjoyed all the 

a the Crusades (wars of religion) between the 

Saraeen Muhammadan lords of the Holy Land and the Christian 
expeditions that went to take possession of it from the eleventh 
Mntury onwards, was to stimulate the progress of the eastern trade, 
the profits aoorumg from which aroused European interest in 
travels and adventures. Thus many Europeans were tempted to 
undertake long journeys of discovery and adventure, like the Vene- 
Tql , g , . . end se veral Cathol ic priests who travell. 
ed to China and other distant fands. FKmTim fee of the Crnsades, 
eastern fruits spioes, rugs, etc., were rendered familar in Europe • 
and refined life m some respects may be said to have oomraenoed 
ifter the Weet came m cgntaot with the Eagt daring the Crusades. 
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'"{1) The northern 
or the Black Sea 
route 


profits accruing from this rich trade. The most northern 
of these routes started from the Indus 
r^es^^/rade valley and its neighbourhood ; it then 
crossed the Afghan and Hindu Kush 
ranges till it reached the Oxus ; then running along its 
course to its mouth, it crossed the Aral 
and Caspian Seas to Caucasia where it 
ascended the river Cyrus (Kur) and 
then descended along the river Phasis 
into the Euxine (Black Sea). Or it ran along the tableland 
of Northern Persia and the fringes of Armenia and reached 
either Trebizond on the southern shore of the Black Sea, or 
struck through the Mesopotamian desert into Syria. This 
route was very long and tedious to traverse^ ; but its great 
geographical importance lay in the fact that it connected 
China (i.e., Chinese Turkestan), directly with Europe. Erom 
the Black Sea outlets of this route, goods were transported 
to Constantinople and from thence to 
ports of Italy or carried up the 
Danube and other rivers in its neighbour- 
hood into Central Europe and Germany and finally to the 
towns on the Baltic and North Sea coasts. 


The trade along this route formed the chief source oi 
wealth to the Byzantine Empire for a long time, partlcularl;^ 
after the Saracens got possession of Syris 
and Egypt. Constantinople was the most 
important emporium on this rout© and 
was the chief supplier of goods to the 
great Italian ports of Venice and Genoa. 
Venice had numerous trading- stations 
and factories from the Adrif».tic to the Bosporus ; it tried to 
monopolise all the trade coming by way of Constantinople; 
but it had to encounter, from the thirteenth century, the 

^ “The difficulties of the Central Asia routes to the Black Sea, 
with their deadly camel journey of alternate snowa and torrid 
wastes, rendered them available only for articles of small bulk. They 
never attained the importance to India, which the two southern 
trade-routes, by the Syrian caravan track and by the sea passage 
to Egypt, acquired. They formed, however, ancient paths between 
Europe and China and received prominence from the blocking of 
the Syrian route in ancient times.”— W. W. Hunter: A Uistury of 
BritUh India f VoK I, p. 33. 


Constant! nople, 
Venice and 
Genoa ; and the 
Hanseatic 
League 
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serious rivalry of Pisa and Genoa, especially the latter which 
planted fortified factories along the southern and western 
coasts of the Black Sea. Owing to the growing rivalry of 
Venice and Genoa, the towns of North Germany, which had 
united for the purposes of foreign trade into a league known 
as the Hanseatic League, opened direct trade with Constan- 
tinople and establislied"^ chain of commercial stations stret- 
ching from the Black Sea to the Baltic Sea and the German 
Ocean, The towns of this League greatly profited by their 
trade in eastern goods. When the trade through the Black 
Sea route was choked up after the Turkish occupation of 
Constantinople, the prosperity of this League also rapidly 
declined. The gradual closing of the Turks upon the 
Byzantine Empire and their final occupation of Constanti- 
nople in as well as their previous occupation of all 

the Black Sea ports including those in the Crimea, blocked 
completely the northern route once and for all. 

The Indo^Syrian route ran from the mouth of the Tigris 
and the Euphiates through Mesopotamia 
Syrian Desert to Damascus 
and thence on either to the Levantine 
coast or to Egypt. At the dawn of history, trade along 
this route was in the hands of the merchants of Chaldea 
and Babylonia who carried the goods to the Mediterranean 
from whence Phoenician mariners distributed them to all 
parts of the Mediterranean world. The Jewish kings, David 
and Solomon, who ruled over Judaea in the eleventh century 
B.C,, strengthened their hold over the Mediterranean outlet- 
ports of this route ; and some of the articles with which 
Solomon adorned his capital, Jerusalem, like his ivory- 
throne, the sa,ndal-wood pillars of his palace, the apes and 
peacocks of his pleasure -garden, were probably Indian in 
origin. 

This route later came into the hands of the Medo- 
Persian Empire and of the Romans after their conquest of 
Syria in the first century B.O. It was 
^Successive mas- very useful to the Romans, for it sup- 

xoute plied them with a large portion of the 

eastern luxuries and spices which they 
consumed. About the middle of the seventh century A,D., 
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the Arabs, followers of Islam, got possession of ail the 
regions from the Euphrates to the Mediterranean ; and they 
carefully fostered trade along this route and founded the 
port of Buss orah (Basr^) near the head of the Persian Gulf- 
and it became the headquarters of their eastern trade' 
Arab geographers mapped the course from the Persian 
Gulf to China into seven seas, each being given a name of 
its own. -- 

The Crusades which were fought mainly in Syria and 
Palestine, blocked from time to time the caravan lines of 
this route, but they did not completely stop the trade; and 
they rendered the Crusaders familiar with eastern commodi- 
ties. The Christian kingdom of Jerusalem established by 
the Cxasaders . in 1099, also encouraged trade through this 
route. 

The irruption of rude Mongol tribes in the thirteenth 
century into Mesopotamia where they 
/Closure of this broke the power of the Caliphs, was 

Turks * * followed by the invasions of the Osmauli 

Turks who penetrated in the fourteenth 
century into Syria and Asia Minor and by 1400 occupied all 
the country as far as Smyrna. They blocked completely 
the trade along the Indo-Syrian route and greatly injured 
the eastern Mediterranean cities. 

The third important route was the Indo-Egyptian or 
Soutliern route. It was, for the greater part of its course, 
, ' a maritime route. It led from the 

E6 route la^ian ports of the Malabar and Bombay 
coasts to the mouth of the Red Sea and 
thence on to the Egyptian coast from where goods were 
carried by caravans to boats on the Nile, The great port 
of Alexandria at the western mouth of the Nile, which was 
founded by Alexander the Great, was the chief Mediter- 
ranean outlet of this route. Ibn Batuta mention^ 
Alexandria as one of the five chief ports that he had seen. 
Both the independent Egyptian kings who preceded the 
Greek conquest of Egypt, and the Greek dynasty of the 
Ptolemies who ruled the Nile valley for three hundred 
years till it was conquered by Rome (cir. 30 B.O.) eucourag. 
ed trade along this route and made several attempts to out 
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a navigable canal from the Red Sea to the Nile so that the 
difficult caravan journey across the Egyptian desert might 
be avoided.* 

The Roman Empire, which converted Egypt into a 
province in 30 suppressed piracy and made naviga- 

tion secure both in the Mediterranean and in the Red Sea, 
About 45 A.D., a navigator, by nameJHippalus, discovered 
the existence of the periodical monsoon- winds blowing 

across the Indian Ocean. After this 
Importance of ^ , 

trade along this discovery, it was not necessary for trad- 

ing vessels to creep along the coast as 
they did before : they could now sail 
with the monsoon from the mouth of the Red Sea directly 
across the Arabian Sea and reach the Malabar coast in a 
few weeks ; and the return voyage was made with equal 
facility with the deflected monsoon winds. This monsoon- 
route became the chief channel for the bulkier produce as 
well as for the precious gems and wares of India, enriched 
the ports along its line and made Alexandria the commer- 
cial metropolis of the Roman Empire, f 

The anonymous work known as the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea {cir. 90 A D ) and the account of Cosmas, a 
Christian monk of the sixth century A.D„ who travelled 
down the Red Sea to India, give us much information about 
the trade of the Malabar coast and Ceylon which followed 
this route, Ceylon became famous as the meeting place of 
the merchants of the east and the west. Cosmas mentions 
China and even indicates roughly its geographical position. 
After the Arabs conquered Egypt in 640-641 A. the trade 
of Alexandria passed into their hands ; and, as we saw, 
they controlled the Indo-Syrian route also. Alexandria 
was closed to European traders ; and all the carrying trade 
frqm India to the Levant was done by the Arabs, while the 
European^/ii^ere allowed only to distribute the cargoes in 
Euroj^" 

From the twentieth century B.C, up to the lapt century 
numerous attempts were made by Egyptian, rulera to connect the 
Red Sea with the Nile or the Mediterranean. But it was left to M. 
de Leaaeps, a French engineer, to actually accomplish the task and 
out a canal across the Isthmus of Suez (1866). 

t.Wk.W. Banter ; Bimry cf BrHidh Vol. I, p. 4^4 
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The Arabs, first under the Fatimite Caliphs and later 
undej the Mamluk Sultans, remained the ruling race in 
Egypt till the beginning of the sixteenth 
this trade century when they were superseded by 

the Ottoman Turks. Under Arab rule, 
the Indo-Egyptain trade continued to flourish and even 
gained in importance when the Syrian route was blocked 
at times. Arab traders* explored all the seas between 
Egypt and China ; and colonies of Arab merchants settled 
in various parts in the west coast of India. The accounts 
of Arab geographers of the middle age are very valuable 
for a picture of this trade. 


The Ottoman Turks, after they conquered Egypt, 
completely blocked the Mediterranean outlets of this trade. 

After Egypt settled down under their 

under^theTufks revived partially. Uuder 

Turkish occupa tion , Constantinople 
ceased to be the large market for eastern goods that it was ; 
and with the decay of its trade, V'enice and Genoa declined 
as well. The Turkish closure of Egypt, Syria and Oonstan- 
Dinople to Europeans led to a scarcity of Asiatic goods in 
Europe and to a consequent enhancement of their prices. 
While the Turkish navy swept the Adriatic and ravaged 
the Italian coast, the Barbary Corsairs of North Africa out- 
flanked the Venetians and the Genoese in the Western 
Mediterranean ; and these ‘"as a political factor formed the 
maritime counterpart of the Turkish conquests by land.” 
The rise of the Ottoman Turks as a land-power obstructed 
European accers to the Mediterranean outlets of the Indo- 
Syrian and the Bla^k Sea routes ; and their sea-power in 
the Eastern Mediterranean blocked the outlets of the Indo- 
Egyptian trade. These obstructions affected not only 
Venice and Genoa, but the whole system of European 
commerce and the Hanseatic League as wall. The spirit of 

^ Ibn Batuta, the famous Moorish traveller (130i-77 waa 

acquainted with all tbe ports and seas from Alexandria to Sumatra 
and his account is interesting “ as exhibiting the wide extent of the 
Arab commercial intercourse with the East, prior to its partial de- 
molition by the growth of the Obtoman power and its final destruc- 
tion by the Portuguese discovery of a sea-route to India.” 
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European maritime enterprise* was thus roused to the 
discovery of new routes to the Eist which would be inde-. 
pendent of the Mediterranean. When the Portuguese 
discovered the Ciipe of Good Hope and began to divert to 
that route all the trade with the East, the Turks tried, 
strenuously and furiously, to combine with the injured 
Moorish traders of the Indian Ocean to 
trade w^th'*the Portuguese. All their 

East' to ocean, attempts, however, proved futile Trade 
along the old routes, and particularly 
along the Indo-Egyptian roaic, languished. It is only with 
the opening of the Suez Canal that trade through Egypt 
and the Red Sea has revived. 


Sjeciton II. The Portugtjkse Trade and Dominion 

On account of its situation, Portugal was the natural 
outpost of Christendom against the Moors of Northern 
/' Africa as was the Byzantine.,, ..Enipi^ in 

The beginnings Eristern Europe '^gainst the Turks. It 

enterprise has a number or deep and sheltered 

harbours and its mariners early develops 
ed a teste for adventure and travel, Portugal had freed 
itself from the control of Castile (Spain) as early as 13B5 
and had takem a vigorous part in the long struggle to expel 
the Moors from the Spanish peninsula. The old crus iding 
zeal which the Portuguese had developed in their struggles 
with tbe Moors was a chief motive-power for all their dis- 
coveries and conquests in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Their sense of new-born national independence 
was afurthei stimulus to their spirit of enterprise. 

The Portugu<'se sailors, under the guidance of the 
famous Prince Henry the Navigator, explored the coast of 
North-West Africa and captured all the 
^heir first voya- trade of that region which was hitherto 
in the hands of the Moors. They made 
their discoveries go hand-in-hand with commerce and 

^ Maritira© discovery heralded by Vaaoo da Gama and Columbus 
was a ^^auae of the Renaissance bcccHwing so coxifpreheiisive. “ The 
disnovery of the Cap© roufc«*' to tho East threw open to European 
observation vast tracts of countries and an imn:keua© nuoabwr of 
societies of men whose feme bed come down through Plmy and 
f’tolemy} but whom no one but a few traders and missionaries had 
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coloais ition. The Portuguese nav^il academy at Sagres 
taught the proper use of the^m ignat by the ..sailoxa ; and 
soon M tdeira an«i the C.ipe Verde Islands^ became the 
stepping-stones of further African exploration to the Guinea 
(^ast^ Prince Hmry died in 14<)0 ; but his work was* 
continued by K»ng Alfonso. Within twenty years after the 
death of Prince Henry, the Portuguese ships had passed 
the Gulf of Guinea and the mouth of the Niger ; and by 
1487 they had passed the mouth of the Congo and reached 
Cape Cross under the oo nmand of a bold sailor, Cao jij 
name, 

Barth^^loj^eu Dias, the successor of C lo, was the last of 
the great Portuguese sea-mm who prepared the way for 

Vasco da Garni. Tn 1487 he rounded 

difHoulty, but had to turn back owing to 
the obstinate refusal of the crew to s lil further on. Portu- 
guese enterp’ise was a iiaitter of admiration for Columbus* 
The Porcuguese wer^ the p oajjrs of the factory system; 
and their factory at Guinea was imitated by other European 
colonising nations. They were also the first to establish 
tropical plantations worked by slave labour. Meanwhile 
the Portuguese king made an attempt to find a route 
to India by way of Egypt, the Red Sea and the 
Indian Ocean. He sent one Pedro Oovilham who 
reached the Malabar Coast by way of the Rod Sea and 
reported the knowledge that he had gathered about the 
north-eastern coast of Africa and about Madagascar. 
Covilham deSiiibely advised the Portuguese that “ their 
ships which sailed down the coast of Guinea, might be 
sure of reaching the termination of the continent, by 
persisting in a course to the south ; and when they should 
arrive in the Eisbern Ocean their best direction must be to 
inq[uire for Sofala and the Island of the Moon (t.e,, Mada- 
gascar).” 

Columbus’ voy age w is an integral part of the process 
of Atlantic exploration initiated by Prince Henry the 

visited in fieraon, since the A’*n.b and the Turk tore the Ea«t and 
West- »aiin an i to ke^-p r.h«rn P 13 of J. L. Myres’e 

The Influence of Anthrop fhg^ on ihe Qourae *if PoUiioal Science (Umv, 
p£ Califoruia). 
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Navigator* Columbus* knowledge of Atlantic winds and 
tides had been mostly acquired on Portuguese ships/’* 

Dias had forced the sea-gates of the Orient. It was 
left to Vasco da Gama to enter them. He was chosen by 
the Portuguese king for the great India 


'-'The first voyage 
of Vasco da 
Cama (1497.99) 


voyage in the summer of 1497, After a 
momentous voyage in which he sailed 
across the Atlantic to within 600 miles 


of South America, he reached the Cipe of Good Hope, and 
then rounded it. After pissing along Natal and the 
Delagoa he reached Mozambique in March, 1498, 

Nov? the Portuguese had left the land of the Hottentots 
and other Negroes and entered into the region where" 
Moslem Arab traders had fouaded settlements. All along 
the coast from Sofala,to Zanzibar^ the* Moslems oontrollad 
the trade in ivory and gold which were got^.iu the interior. 
At Mombasa^ aiittie^.la.tha ^njorfch jof, Z inzibar, Vasco da 
^ama-g-Ot tha-help.. .olaL Gu j ara ti p i 1 ot . sailed across the 
Arabian Sea and finally reached Calicut (May, 1498). He 
did not stay long at Calicut, and he set siAl for Pprtuglil 
which .he_reaohed in the latter' part 0^14^9. Portugal 
tEus h ecame the mistress of the sea-route to India.} 

Vasco da Oama and his Successors, p. 51. 

t 0^® result of the disooveries of Coiambud and Vaaoo da Grama 
was the partition of the unexplored world between Spain and 
Portugal by e Papal Bull (edict issued by the 

Papal Pope, the head of the Catholic Church) in 

division of 1494. A treaty to this effect was signed by 

Asia and Spain and Portugal and was further confirmed 

America by the Pope in 3505. According to this, the 

between boundary line between the two spheres of 

Portugal and influence was drawn due north and south of a 

Spain point, 376 leagues west of Cape Verde, the 

East and Africa being assigned to Portugal 
and the West to Spain. By the efforts of bold men like Balboa 
who discovered the Pacific Ocean trom the Isthmus of Panama and 
Magellan who rounded South America and passed through the 
straits which bear his name into the Pacific Ocean (1519), end 
thence on to the Eastern Archipelago, the Spaniards succeeded in 
opening a lawful route to the Eastern S^as by the West and the 
Pacific Ocean. Magellan was the first who circumnavigated the 
world. It was usual in those days for European states to 
accept the decisions of the Pope in alt matters of common concern. 
The English would not for long infringe the monopoly of Spain and 
Portugal and devoted all their energies from the time of Henry VII 
jnwards, towards the discovery of another route to India, out” 
nde the Cape of Good Hope and the Magellan routes, and sought to 
Snd out a passage either by the north-east or by the noyth-westi 
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The Portuguese landing in India was fortunate both 
as to place and time/' The Mtlabar Coast which was the 
scene of their early activities was divided 
among petty rulers like the Z imorin of 
Calicut and the K jija of Cochin who 
were too weak to resist the armed ships 
of the Portuguese. The Zamorin was 
very tolerant towards all Miihammidans and wis noted for 
the security and justice that he offered to the merchants* 
Besides, these rulers at first gave a welcome to the Portu- 
guese merchants, even as they h id welcomed the Arab 
traders before them, since the bulk of their revenue was 
derived from their sea- trade. The Malabar Coast was 
greatly suited for Indo-European Cvommerce, as it was a 
half-wtiy house between the rich spice-producing regions 
of Ceylon, Malacca and the Spice Islands on the one hand, 
and the Pc3rsian Gulf, the R d Sea and the ports of Eost 
Africa on the other. The empire of Vijayauagar controlled 
all South India to the south of the 
Krjshna and the T.^ngabhadra rivers and. 
SJsjQjh^pqrts of Bhatkal .and HQp.Qwar 
on the Canara coa^t; .but it had no 
leisure to interfere in the affairs of the 
Malabar Coast ; and the Portugese soon saw that their true 
interests would be best served by peaceful commerce and 
friendship with Vijayanagir, The Bahmani Empire was 
at that time torn by internecine strife caused by religious 
dissensions between Shia and Sunni and by the constant 
quarrels between the Deccani or native nobles and the 
foreign adventurers and soldiers in the royal service. The 
strength of the Bahmani Sultans was frittered away in 
their wars with the Muhammadan rulers of Gujarat and 
Khandesh and Malwa on the norfc \ and their never-ending 
struggle with Vijayanagar on the south. The disintegra- 
tion of this kingdom which began in 1489 was complete by 
1525. Ahmadnagar, Bidar, Berar and Golconda, four out 
of the five principalities into which it broke up, had 
not much to do whh the west coast which was the main 

It is thus that the P^jrfcogae-se and the Spaniar-is regard^ri all Asia 
and America as peculiarly th irown and oondeinned a- pirates all 
jailors pf other uatiuns which iuterfered with their own monopoly. 


The political 
situation in 
South 

India and the 
Deccan 


The Portuguese 
landing 
favourable 
as to place 
and time 
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scene of Portuguese activities Bijapur whicli ruled over 
the neighbourhood of could not prevent the aggres- 

sions of the Portuguese on the C{>ast, because it lacked an 
efficient navy to cope with the Portuguese fleet and was 
much distracted by the disistrous wars with Vi]%)yarsagar. 
Moreover the Portuguese allied themselves with .the power- 
ful pirate chiefs on the coast like Timoja and with the 
Hindu rulers of the ports of Honowar, Bankapur and 
Bhatkai,.:i.]i of whom were feudatories of Vijayanagar. 

Even in Northern India the kingdom of Delhi then 
under the Lodi dynasty, was not very strong, and Gujarat,^ 
Malwa and Bengal were independent 
Northern India Muhammadan kingdoms ; and it was 
only some decades after the rise of the 
Portuguese power that Babar and Akbar built up the strong 
Mughal Etnpire out of the old Indo-Moslem states. Gujarat 
was the only formidable power which the Portuguese had 
to encounter; and even that state was unable to oppose 
seriously the power of the Portuguese, without the outside 
help of Egypt and the Ottoman Empire. Thus there was 
no power either in the north or in the south of India which 
could effectively bar the advance of the Portuguese.* 

Calicut, which was the place of the first landing of the 
Portiiguese, was a very prosperous port.f The Zamorin 
treated all the traders of different 
The ports of the nationalities alike and saw that they 
suffered no trouble at all. The testi- 
mony of numerous travellers ranks the Zamorin as a very 
humane and just ruler who tolerated all religions and 
ensured the safety of all who came into his territories. 
But he was an enemy of the Raja of Cochin which was 
also a great trading place and through which moat of the 

the time of Va’^eo do Gamti’a landing at Calicut ‘Hhe old 
order of things alike in Norfch»'rn and 53(juthern India was passing 
away; fche new order had not yet emerged , — HiHory of British 
India, py W. W. Hunter, Voi. I, p. 163. 

It was described by Ab>lur Razz'^k, a Persian, who visited it 
in 1442 as a place where security and jiistioe were firmly eHtabiish- 
ed. See R. H. Major: India in the Fiftemth Century (Hak. S >ciety) 
(1857), p 14. Lu ovico VwrtV eina who viHited it in 1505 «ofl wrote 
for his h( ugnese pHtrone, praised the uorightness of its jucigee 
fund noerchanta, 
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pepper grown in tlie Malabar Coast had to pass. Other 
ports like Cranginore (ancient Muziris) and 

Cannanore carried on a brisk trade, chiefly in pepper and 
ginger. 

Vasco da Gama, during his voyage out to India, had 
com© into contact with the Arab merchants of the East 
African ports who traded largely with 
India, Persia and Arabia, He excited 
their suspicion and jealousy which were 
quickly communicated to the Arab and Moplah traders of 
the Malabar coast. At Calicut he encountered violent and 
open opposition from them and wcis secured from molesta- 
tion only by the armed guards of theZi-morin. He had 
succeeded in the quest for spices and made Portugal the 
mistress of the sea- route to India. 


A second Portuguese expedition was fitted out in JL5Qfl 
A.D. under Alvcirez Cabral who, on reaching Calicut, openly 

' ‘ quirrelled with the Moors^ as the Moslem 

merchants were called, retaliated by 
bombarding the place and setting fire to 
its wooden houses. OjJ)rad then s tiled awiy to Cochin and 
C inii’inore with whose rulers he entered into friendship. 
From this time the Portuguese and the Arab merchants 
fully realised that the struggle between them was one of 
life and death, involving the loss of all chances of trade in 
the Indian Ocean. An expedition was fitted out under 
Vasco da G itna in I5Q2 to destroy the Arab trade of Calicut, 
root and branch. It threatened the chiefs of Mozam- 


• bique and Kilwa on the African coa^t 

second into submission, bombarded Calicut, 

da^Gama (1502^ strengthened the Portuguese factories 

already established at Cochin and Canna- 
nore and left a squadron of ships to patrol the Malabar 
coast. Vasco da Gama now put forward a definite claim to 
Portuguese dominion over the Indian coast and the Arabian 
Sea and began an 4pen war of extermination against the 
Mussalman traders against whom the Raja of Cochin, now 
an ally of the Portuguese, definitely held out till he was 
relieved by the next Portuguese expedition of 1503. 
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The defence of Cochin by a handful of Portuguese 
soldiers under Duarte Pacheco against the whole force of 
the Zamorin in 1504 was one^ of the most brilliant feats ol 
Portuguese arms in the Eisb. It showed the superiority of 
Portuguese artillery in naval warfare 


"fJ^urther suc- 
cesses nf the 
Portuguese 


over the fleets of the Arabs and the 
Indian powers ; and it also showed very 
clearly that they could very well main- 


tain their power by supporting one Indian ruh‘r as against 


another and they could strengthen their own small numbers 


with Indian troops disciplined under their own command. 


The Portuguese leaders, Duarte P icheco and Lopo Soarej, 
destroyed ilhe enemy ports of Qiiilon, Calicut and Cranga- 
nore and^oompletelj blocked the trade of the Persian Gulf 
and the Red Sea with the Malabar coast. 


By this time (i.e., 1503-5), the Portuguese had built 
several factories, fortified them and completely destroyed 
, ^ Arab influence in the Malabar coast. But 

ments in the " lacked order and system and a 

first stage— definite base for farther expansion ; and 

their isolated factories were in danger if 
the seasonal winds should prevent navigation and if their 
squadron in the Indian Ocean should disappear or be engag- 
ed in other things; and it was Francisco de Almeida that 
remedied these defects and supplied the necessary momen- 
tum of growth and strength. He was appointed Viceroy of 
India with full power to wage war, conclude treaties and 
regulate commerce ; and east of the Cape of Good Hope 
his word was law wherever the Portuguese flag flew. 

Almeida, the first Viceroy of the Portuguese in the East, 

made it his fixed object to secure the control of the African 

^ ^ coast, to subdue the remaining Malabar 

Almeida!* V^e- ports at which the Moors still struggled 

roy (1505-09)— and to strengthen the Portuguese fac- 
tlis Ttt-S 

tories. He wanted to divert the whole 


export trade of India and East Africa to the Cape route and 
thus secure for Portugal the monopoly over the trade of the 
Indian Ocean. He regarded maritime power as a means to 
commercial supremacy and had no crusading ideals or mis- 
sionary seal unlike other Portuguese leaders j and he knew 
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that he would have to defeat the powerful navies of Turkey 
and Egypt before he could achieve his ideals. His government 
was based on s^a-power; he a/oided annexation of territory 
as far as possible and did not build fortresses more than 
was necessary. HiS plan was to drive the Muhammadan 
traders from the Indian Ocean and divert the Indian export- 
trade to the Cape route. He aimed firmly to secure the 
base of the E ist African coast, then coerce the M^dabar 
ports and finally to break the Muslim dominance at sea. 


Almeida easily subdued the Eist African ports of 
Kilwa, Mombasa and Meiiade ; he attacked the port^ of 
Houowar, allied himself with the Hindu 
ments " i^^^j .Timoja^ built a fort at Cannanore 

and conciliated the ruler of Vijayanagar.^ 
He sent out his son to explore Ceylon and to block the 
sca-route to the Maldives which were now taken by the 
Arabs in order to avoid going near the Milabar coast. The 
Zrimorin was thoroughly humbled in 1606, and Portuguese 
influence was mafle "supreme' iff all the' Slalabar ports as 
veil as in Ceylon, 


Almeida had now to encounter the sea-power of Egypt 
which was supreme in the Red Sea and that of Turkey 
which had access to the Persian Gulf 
""fhe struggle Basrah, An expedition sent out 

tian Sultan from Portugal in 1506 under Alfonso d^ 

Albuijuerq^ue^ strengthened the Portu- 
guese line of communications on the East African coast and 
took possession of S.ooptra whjeh commanded the mouthy 
of the Red Sea,, and even tried to get the control of the 
mouth to the Persian Gulf, While Albuquerque was thus"" 
migaged, Almeida had to confront the powerful Egyptian fleet 


which advanced in 1508 ^nd drove away 
ofom a small Portuguese squadron under the 

Viceroy^s brave son, near Chaul on the 
Bombay.pgasja. In 1509 Almeida hurried north to take his 
vengeance on the combined fleets of the Egyptians, the 


Zamorin and the Saltan of Gujarat, After a long and 


stubborp fighli at Dijji^Alm emerged victoriqiig. This 

‘^'^ijayanagar drew away the fire of Islam during this critical 
period. Jayne : Vasco da Qamaand his Successors, p. 74, 
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battlft ‘‘ secured to Christendom the naval supremacy in 
Asia and turned the Indian Ocean for the next century 
into a Portuguese sea.”* 


^His aims 


Albuquerque succeeded Almeida as the Portuguese 
Gov'crnor of the B ist (l609-ij5)U and it was he that raised 
‘ ‘ Portugal to the status of a great territo- 
ship of Aibu- nal power in India ; he aimed at a great 
querque dominion in the east built up by both, 

( 1509 - 15 ) colonisation and conquest. Long before 

the English, he came to grasp the idea, that with a strong 
navy it was quite possible for a smili and distant country 
like Portugal to maintain a dominion in India. He was 
not content, like Almeida, with the command of the sea 
supplemented by a few fortified factories 
on the coast. For him Portuguese power 
should be incontestable both against the Muhammadans 
and against the Hindus and was to be based on their 
superior physical force and not on alliances with fickle 
Indian powers, f He wanted to fight with the combined 
forces of the Mussalmans and make the Indian Oceana 
Portuguese lake. But his policy, though gigantic, was 
realisable under able direction. He desired to occupy Goa, 
M<ilacca, Aden and Ormuz. Goa would serve as a naval base 
and colony in India , Malacca controlled the passage into 
the Indian Archipelago. Aden and Onnuz commanded the 
entrance to the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf respectively. 
He completely converted, by means of these conquests, the 
Indian Ocean from a Muslim into a Christian trading- 
sphere. 


In the first place, he “ tried to intercept the Moslem 
trade at its base m the Nile and the Euphrates valleys by 
occup;^j43^.the mouths of the Persian Gulf and the Red 

"^'^ater, Vul. I, p. IIS. Thia victory decided that Portugal, 
and tKiit Egypt, waa to rule the Indian Ocean. 

** Such a policy required the maintenance of fortresses at 
certain strategical points which should be places d* armea to shelter 
the auldiera and to protect the ahipa while relittxng. In ad<iition, 
however, there must be arrangements for the terriblo wastage of 
life and arrangemoiits fur the gigantic trade which Albuquerque's 
fertile mind foresaw. To meet the wastage he"^ proposed colonies; 
and the trade would need factories, not necessarily at the fortresses, 
but where exigency required,” — VVhiteway ; The Rise of PartunufiMA 
ipotoar India, ^ 170 ei 
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Sea/’ He captured and built a strong fortress at Ormuz in 

ho blockaded Aden and even 
penetrated up to Jeddah, the port of 
Mecca, and incited the Christian kingdom 
of Abyssinia to attack Egypt from the south. 

In the next place, he completed the ousting of Mussal- 
man trade from the Malabar ports. In ,15J0 he seized the 
. ’ , r. site of Goa from the Mussulman state of 

Bijapur and two years later relieved it 
from the enemy. Goa w as the chsef Muhammadan port .in 
Western India after Calicut. It stood in the centre of the 
coast, midway between the ports of Malabar and those of 
Gujarat and was situated and built upon an island separated 
from the mainland by two navigable rivers connected by a 
narrow creek which formed a good line of defence. It 
dominated the whole shore^liue of Western India from the 
Gulf of Cambay to Cape Lomorin ; * and its conquest “ put 
the seal of Portuguese naval supremacy along the south- 
west Indian coast.’’ It also involved territorial rule in India, 
It had to be defended firmly against the repeated attacks of 
the Muslims, 

In the third place, Albuquerque worked towards the 

destruction of Moslem trade in the Par^Ea^ in Malacca and 

^ Spice Archipelago._ He seized the 

Malacca ^1*511) important port of M ala cca> in 1511 , built 

a fortress there and made it the centre 

of Portuguese domination over the Malay Peninsula^and 

portions of the Archipelago. Thus he succeeded in 

destroying the sluice. heads of the trade of Turkey and 

. Egypt by blockading the mouths of the 

"Extension of Persian Gulf and the Eed Sea; he domin- 

dom mi on under , ^ ^ ,, ,, , ^ 

him uted from Goa all the ports of the west 

of India; and from Malacca he controlled 

the source of the spice-trade of the Archipelago which was 

the most lucrative part of Moslem commerce in the East. 

All these he achieved by a series of brilliant victories and 

no less brilliant diplomatic feats. Aif ter conquering Malacca, 

he even opened up direct relations with sent) 

ship^to explore the Moluccas, 

Moiae SttJpheua : Albuquerque, (Rulers of Iftdia), p* 72, 
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Albuquerque thus enlarged and fulfilled the scheme of 
Almeida. He gave the Portuguese pother a ter.-'itorial status 


His achieve- 
ments 


in India and the control of all strategic 
points from Mozambique to Malacca 
which were to serve as fortresses and 


places of shelter to ships while refitting, Besides these, 
Albuquerque planted factories and induced the Portuguese 
settlers in these to marrj’’ Indian women and become regular 
colonists instead of being mere garrisons. He committed 
the Portuguese to a j)olicy of terrltoricd expansion m the 


Mis character 


Bust ; and he was the first to realise that 
a fleet from Europe could not hope to 


maintain a permanent hold of Indian commerce and to 


control the trade routes of the Indian Ocean. He made the 


trade with Europe a royal monopoly ; and the fortified 
factories were to furnish cargo for the royal ships. He 
allowed the local carrying trade to the Indmns. He took 
advantage of the quarrels among the Indian ;irinces and 
continued a friendly^ neutrality with Vijiyanagur. Ho 
allowed the Indians to have their own institutions and 


strove to be just towards them, apart from the cruelties 
which he indulged in during warfare. And he richly 
merited the title of Great, being a brave soldier and an able 
administrator and utterly selfless in all his motives and 
actions. After thus building up Portuguese dor-'inion, he 
desired peace and commerce and strove to be friendly with 
Vijayanagar and even with Bijapur and tried to do justice 
to all men and races under his sway.'*' He thus widened 
and enlarged Almeida’s exclusive sea-policy supported by a 
few forts at dominant points on the coast; and he based the 
Portuguese command of the sea upon “ a line of shore 
supports whence he could draw both revt^nues and 
supplies.” 

to capture. 

Adg]^_huk..fail§^^ He sailed to Ceylon and constructed a 
^ter conquests fortress near Colombo. Nujio da Cunhal, 
of the Portuguese Viceroy from lSi9_jtoJ5^3*..oonquered«, 
the African^. ooas£ a nd .de vd^ Portuguese^ 

J<^Albuquerqu 0 ’s Commentaries quoted ty Morse Sfcei>hena, 
p, 144; and also F. C* Danvers; The Portuguese in, India, Vol, T, 
pp. 338431, 
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commerce in the Biy of Btngil hy establishing settlements 
at San Thome near Madras and at Hugli in B^nigal, Ho 
also greeted in 1538 a fortre^^s at Diu, in Kitniawar, from 
which the Portuguese could resist successfully any Indian 
opposition as well as Turkish attacks. Dia beat ofi a com- 
bined attack of Gujarai; and Turkey forces which bio ckaded 
it by sea and besieged it by land (1538^ and again an inva- 
sion of Gujarat ten years later. Joa de Castro,^ Viceroy 
.(1645-48), and looked upon as the last of the great heroes, 
repulsed aBlj^purian attack on Goa; and his victory at 
Dmjagainst Gujarat, noted above, is regarded as the last 
great achievement of Portuguese arms in Asia. The succes- 
sors of Joa de Castro only system i-tised commerce, but did 
not make any great discoveries or plans of conquest or 
capture any of the other Muhammadan markets of Asia. 


The Portuguese dominion extended in its p-dmist days 
west to east from the African coast near Mombasa and 
Mozaa\bique to the Moluccas , and north 

?he eonugues^e^ Hope jbS 

empire at its the head of the Persian Gulf and Diu, 
fts frontier and course ran in a zig-zag 
line from Natal to Mozambique and thence to Socotra and 
Ormqz, and thence on to Din, Cape Comorin - and Ceylon ; 
and it finally projected from Ceylon south-east to Malapcji, 
Java and the Spice Islands, It never took deep root in the 
Coromandel Coast and in Bengal where the Portuguese 
remained to the end merely merchants’ and adventurers. 
In 1571 this dominion was divided into three independent 
commands, uiz., a governorship at Mozambique controlling 
the African coast; a viceroy alty at Goa to control the 
Indian and Persian territories ; and a governorship at 
T^lacca to control the trade of the Archipelago. The 
Portuguese power never succeeded in getting command of 
the Red,Hc^-where- Aden remained its outside limit. Every- 
where else they were dominant both politically and 
commercially.* The Portuguese in the Indian Ocean 


The ftcoounfc <<ff fehe Portuguese Empire as it stood at the close 
of the 16fch oenbary gi ven hy a co itenoporary, T, Souga, is 

given iD I* Ohi. IV" of J. 0. D’Of-jay’cj Pjrfugue*te Discoveries^ 
Dependencies^ etc. 
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outflanked the force of Christendom ag^iinst the Turks and 
compaHerl a diver.‘«ba of th^ Turkish povs^er from 

the Meditaminean to the R b Sea. 


The methods of 

Portuguese 

policy 


Section III. PoRTUGcrESE Polios': Their Decline 

Even Albuquerque did not want that the Portuguese 
should exereisj direct control over the cities and islands 
which were the principal seats of their 
trade ; their com nand of the sea was to 
depend upon the possession of strategic 
points along the coast whence they 
might draw revenues and supplies. The m lin object of the 
Portuguese was to secure a minopily of the Indo-European 
trade, partly by means of superior force and partly by 
treaties with native powers. They did not desire territories 
which were useless to them commercially and only secured 
from the kingdoms under their control, an acknowledgment 
of their own supremacy, a yearly tribute and sites for 
factories and fortresses. Of course, they insisted upon the 
exemption of their own ships and trade from the payment 
of duties, secured and guaranteed liberty to all Indian 
Christians and showed a bitter jealousy of all rivals at sea. 
Their fleet enablsd them to choose a suitable point for 
attacking the enemy and a suitable time for doing so. 
There was no other effi3ient naval power in the Indian 
Ocean till the English and the Dutch came on the scene. 
Almost from the beginning, they employed Indian troops 
^ whom they disciplined on their own 

m^nToMndiL and by whom they supplemented 

troops their own slender supply of soldiers and 

sailors, fndian troops thus formed a 
regular part of the Portuguese forces both in India and in 
distant sea-expeditions. The slave population rapidly 
increased in the Portuguese settlements by capture, 
purchase and traffic ; and a large proportion of it was em- 
ployed in military service. Soon the Portuguese soldiers 
and their half-caste descendants degenerated into a military 
mob selling themselves for service to all and sundry among 
Indian rulers. The Portugu *S 0 frequently interfered, 
however, in the internal affairs of the kingdoms under their 
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own control, took part in their dynastic intrigues anti made 
everything a stepping-stone to their own aggrandisement. 


The drain upon the resources of the Portuguese caused 
by the reqLuirements of their Asiatic empire was much 
beyond their capacity and resources. 
Their trading m^ethods often degenera- 
ted into piracy ; and they derived profits 
as much from plundering as from ordinary tr^d^. They 
enjoyed the whole of the export trade to Europe, mono- 
polised the port-to-porb trade on the Malabar coast and 
also the trade from India to the Persian Gulf on one side 
and to Malacca on the other. All this trade was kepi as a 
jealous monopoly of the Portuguese king ; hut the private 
trade of the officials and their frauds largely diminished its 
profits. The Portuguese treated their Indian subjects and 
opponents with great cruelty and even occasional bar- 
barity. This provoked great discontent and ultimately 
furnished their enemies, the English and 

*^^ards^lndian Dutch, with many willing helpers, 

states The Portuguese were on hostile terms 

with most of the Indian states witli 
which they came in contact; their intrigues created e 
suspicion and distrust of them ; and also they were noi 
straightforward and honest in their relations — being unde] 
the idea that they were always at war with ail unbelievers 
Hindu, Mussalman and heretic. 


The spirit of crusading enthusiasm and of hostility tc 
the Muhammadans which, as we saw, had roused so largely 
the Portuguese to exploration and dominion, soon degenera- 
ted into an unreasoning fanaticism and developed a desire 
to convert all their Asiatic subjects to their own faith, even 
at the point of the swori. They thought it their principal 
duty to spread the Christian faith and a great portion ol 
their energy was absorbed in this work. 
^ obligation 

persecution on the Portuguese to propagate the 

• Catholic religion in all the new lande 
discovered by them ; and priests of different orders accom- 
panied the expeditions to India, In course of time then 
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number multiplied out of all proportion to the requirements 
of the Portuguese population and the Indian converts. 
They absorbed a large proportion of the revenues, much to 
the weakening of the factories and military establishments. 
Even before the time of Albuquerque, priests and monks 
had come in some number to India. After 1540 the Portu- 
guese government came to be mfirkodly jdoraina^d' by 
priests — Dominicans, Franciscans , and , Jesuits —who dis- 
played great bigotry and introduced the Inquisition into. 
Indiii.,JBisho pries were created at Goa, Cochin and Malacca; 
Goa became the seat of an Archbishop ; and dioceses were 
started even for China and Japan. The Inqiiisition at „Go^ 
was started in l.o60^ and busied itself with burning and 
punishing heretics like the ancient and 
he Poi^nguese peaceful Syrian Christians of Malabar 
and unbelievers. Their zeal for conver- 
sion doubled in force after the union of Portugal with 
Sp ain : and their bigotry under Spanish impetus became 
intolerable. A Synod held at Diamper (Udayampura) in 
1599 Jtd^ to^mppress completely the Syrian Christianity of 
Malab,ar* The chief results of this intolerant policy were 
a practical denial of justice to all non-Christians and the 
depopulation of Goa and other towns which were deserted 
by large bodies of Indian settlers flying from the conver- 
sion at the point of the sword. Miny> however, embraced 
the faith under the goad of sticks and bipwj. 

The Portuguese Indian Church was organised under 


the guidance of St. Prancis Xayier^^Ae af theJudie^s^ 

' w'ho came to Goa with the Jesuits in 

established an organised system of 
conversions. He condemned the mal- 
practices common among the merchants and the officials 
and preached incessantly. St._Xavier cQnyeried the P ara vas. 
the fishermen tribe who lived on the Coromxndel Coast bet- 


ween Cape Comorin and Adam's Bridge, and the Mukkuvas 
of the Malabar Coast. Xavier also travelled to M dacqa and 
Japan for this purposeT before his dea^ Jb. .1552die had 
converted *a large number of Indians, Though he lacked a 
real insight irito the Hindu religion and though his converts 
belonged only to the lower classes, he was a ohurck- 
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man ; and he was a saint who was able to win the hearts of 
all whom he came in contact with and who displayed great 
piety and extraordinary mental keenness."^ He is said to 
have converted nearly 700,000 persons in ten years ; and 
his figure, as it appears in Jesuit accounts, is larger than 
human, more even than a great churchman and a saint* 

The Portuguese were too small a nation to hold their 
Asiatic empire and commercial supremacy for long against 
Muhammadan opposition and European 
-The slender re- rivalrv. With their slender resources 

to their task *^^^7 difficult for the 

Portuguese to garrison and defend a 
long line of stations from the Cape of Good Hope to Malacca 
and to guard their monopoly of trade-routes in the South 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans. The ravages of war, accidents 
of the sea, cholera and diseases very greatly thinned the 
small numbei'S of the Portuguese soldiers and mariners ; 
and even as early as 1525, it was found impossible to raise 
a fuliy-manpipd .fleet.. and army, from the ranks of pure 
"Portuguese. It became necessary, even as Albuquerque ' 
foiind^, to recruit for service in India men from the lower 
strata of the population and even from the ranks of crimi* 
nals and half«grown lads. And the inter-marriage of the 
Portuguese settlers in the Eist with Africans and Indians 
permanently injured their national character and phy- 
sique ; and it brought about the loss of both vigour and 
prestige. 

Again, there was no continuity in the Portuguese 
government in India. The in-coming governor or viceroy 
usually made a clean sweep of the admi- 

Tdministra^tioif nistration of his predecessor and filled all 
offices with his own nominees. Offices 
were frequently sold to the highest bidders ; and the tenure 
ol most of them was only for three years, too short a period 
to enable them either to know the details of government or 
to get into close touch with the people. The higher officers 
grew rich by taking bribes and by indulging in illicit private 
trade.,,, The soldiers were not regularly paid ; they were 

D. D’Ofsay : Portuguese D iso overtes. Dependencies and 
Missions in Asia and Africa, Ch. VI of Bk. II. 
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left in arrears of pay ; and many of them became profes- 
sional thieves and pirates* Coinage was debased and the 
ojQhcials who were very ill-paid were largely recruited from 
the dependants and parasites of influential men at home. 
The number of offices was large ; and the proportion of 
sinecures was very high. Besides the moral decadence of 
the Portuguese, we have to note their other fundamental 
defects like the lack of population and numerical strength 
to sustain the empire, the hopeless character of their admi- 
nistrative and fiscal systems and the bad treatment of 
natives. Almost all the later viceroys were not capable men 
and did not sustain the prestige of the earlier heroes. Portu- 
guese pirates infested the Bay of Bengal and the narrow 
seas of the Archipelago ; and they made the race-name of 
Christian Piringi, a word of terror. 

Though the Portuguese controlled the commerce of the 
East, a substantial portion of the profits went to the Euro- 
pean markets which distributed the com- 
ofthefr trade *** modities imported by her. Their eastern 
trade secured for the Portuguese only 
gold and silver which were concentrated in a few hands 
and squandered by their kings and nobles in wars and 
luxuries. Portugal was drained of her men and got in return 
only barren gold. 

The Portuguese monopoly of the Indian Ocean remain- 
ed years after their fatal union 

wjth Spaia. Bub even before this, their 
Definite decline power had perceptibly begun to decline. 
from^i595 Louis de Athaide,. Viceroy (1568-11 

and 1578.-81), who beat off from Goa a 
combined attack of the rulers of Bijapur, Calicut and Achin, 
the downward path came to be particularly marked, Thp„ 
forced union with Spain led to the neglect of Portuguese 
interests in the East and to the inyolying of Portugal in^h^ 
costly and disastrous wars of Philip .the Protestant 

^7 Holland and. England. These 

'‘English and later, stung to bitter resistance of the 
Dutch defiance of j i . t r, . . , 

their monopoly enemy, denied the Spanish-Portuguese 

claims to the monopoly of the ocean- 

routes and boldly began to prey on their commerce. Brake 
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had circumaavigated the world in defiance of Spanish 
monopoly ; the great Armada was defeated in 1588 ; and 
three years later. Captain Lancaster rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope and voyaged to Cape Comorin and the Malay 
Peninsula, in .open defiance of the Portuguese, Owing to 
European complications, very few ships were sent to the 
East by Portugal in the period 1580-1612, resulting in a 
great diminution of Portuguese trade. In 1596 Spain be- 
Caoie bankrupt, and Portugal had to suffer in consequence ; 
when at last the Portuguese became an independent natidh 
in 1640, their supremacy in the iksiatic seas had been ppm; 
pletely destroyed,. , 

Even in 1575-6, the Portuguese hold over the Molucca^ 
became weakened. Ceylon rebelled from them a few yearai 


The Dutch 
conquests in the 
East at the 
expense of the 
Portuguese 


later. In 1595 the Dutch rounded the. 
Cape, of Good Hqpe and some years later 
defeated the Portuguese at Bantam in 
Sumatra and thus got hold over the 
Straits of Sunda (between Sumatra and 


Java) and over the route to the Moluccas and the Spjc.^ 
rsTahds, They sobh^ made themselves complete masters 


of Java, expelled the Portuguese finally from the Island pj.. 


Ceylon (1638-58), captured the great port of Malacca .(16^1) 
aind converted'lhe Straits of Malacca into a.^fiutch watei;^ 


way. With their acquisition of the Cape of Good Hope, 
(1651;, the last va-ntage -point of the Portuguese in the 
ocean-route to India passed from their hands. 


The English in the work of 

destroying the Portuguese power. They defeated a Portu- 
guese fleet Qff_Cambay; in 16jJ ; and four 
"English years later, they won a memorable 

conquests victory over the Portuguese off Sw^lly 


in the Surat Roads^, In 1616 they entered into direct oom^ 
mercial relations with the Zamprin of Galiquj^ They opened 
up trade with the Persian Gulf, captured Ormuz in 162^ 
from the Portug-oese^ arnd'l^ohi^ately . .Ueskoy ed . the _ in^ 
fluence of the latter in that quarter. By a treaty of 1654, 
the Portuguese accepted the inevitable aii(i agreed that the 
English shouW .have ..tk^.^Kighk and . .trad® aii 

their eastern possessions. 
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In the Bay of Bengal they fared equally badly. San 
Thome suffered many rioissitudes. Their settlement at 
Hugli was destroyed under the order of 
Destruction of Emperor Shah Jahan, in 1629. The 

Portuguese pirates or Uhittagoug, who 
had long been raiding the ports of Bengal and Arakan^ 
were finally swept away by the Mughal viceroy of Bengal 
about 1665. About 1670 the great fortress of Diu was 
plundered'by the Arabs of Musoai^ while the growing power 
of the Marathas and the Mughals was a standing check on 
Portuguese activity on the Bombay coast. . 


Goa (which along with Diu and Daman forms the 
present Indian dominion of the Portuguese) is at present 
only a sorry relic of its past glory. The 
Conclusion Dourade (Golden GoaJ whose 

glories were sung by Camoens, the Portuguese poet^^^ in his 
epic poem, the Lusiads^ describing the brilliant achieve- 
ments of his nation in Europe and Asia, is no more, Oamoens 
spent some years in Goa and the East; and one of his friends 
was Garcia de Orta, a remarkable botanist and physician of 
fame. The subject of his poem is simply the first voyage 
to India preceded by a sketch of Portuguese history; in it is 
interwoven every heroic or dramatic incident; and the whole 
is a portrait. gallery of heroes centering round a transfigured 
Vasco da Gama. The poem forms a great epic of maritime 
daring.f The decline of Catholic Spain and Portugal before 
the two Protestant sea-powers of England and Holland show 
how the prize of Asia passes away from the hands of nations 
which are devitalised into the hands of those abounding 
with the flush of newly-won national independence and 
enthusiasm. 


* Described in Fart II, Cb. V, of JT.N, Dh Fonsoca^s An IBtistori* 
cal ani ^Archaeological 3 fcet^'h of the City oj Qoa (1878), 

-’""t H. F. Barton : Camoenax Mia Life and the Lueiads, A com- 
(2 Voig, I88i). 
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THE DECLINE OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE - 
THE MARATHAS AND THE SiKHS UP TO 1761 A,D, 

SECTioisr I. Prom Babtadtjb Shah to the Fall 

OF THE SaYYIDS 

A war of succession was inevitable after Aurangzib’s 
death, largely due to the character and position of his sons 
and his own creatment of them. The 
Civil war of eldest surviving son, successively called 

succession Muazzam, Shah Alam and Bahadur Shah, 

had been badly treated on several occa- 
sions and even imprisoned, but had always acted with dis- 
cretion. He had been restored to favour and was the 
governor of Kabul and Peshawar at the time of bis father’s 
death. The next surviving son, Azam Shah, taken into great 
favour for a time, counted upon easily supplanting his elder 
brother. Towards the close of his reign, Aurangzlb showed 
a marked affection for Kam Baksh, the child of his old age, 
and gave him indirect hopes of ruling over at least a part of 
the Empire. It is doubtful whether Aurangzib really made 
a will, as is sometimes alleged, dividing the empire among 
his sons. Shah Alam pretended to be ready to acquiesce in 
any such arrangement; but the others would not hear of a 
peaceful settlement. The former however assumed the 
crown with the title of Bahadur Shah and prepared to face 
his brother’s movements. He was greatly assisted by his 
son, Azim-ush Shan who had governed Bengal for a number 
of years and defeated and slew Prince Azam in a battle in 
the neighbourhood of Agra. Azam had 
alienated many of the older imperial 
officers by his arrogance; amongst other s 
.^d^Khan bis son, the powerful 

Zulfikar Khan, who had remained passive during the battle 
(i707),now came over to the victor and were promoted to the 
highest offices, Prince Kam Baksh revolted in the Deccan 
and refused to acknowledge B ihadur Shah who marched 
against him and defeated him in a battle near Hyderabad; 


■Accession of 
Bahadur Shah 
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the prince died of his wounds soon after ; and Bahadur 
Shah’s title was now unchallenged (1709). 

The Emperor’s presence in the Deccan led to a tacit 
recognition of Sahu, the son of Sambhaji, who had been 
released from captivity immediately 

■'Settlement with Aurangzib’s death, at the sugges- 

the Marathas tion of ZuiSkar Khan, and with a view 
to create dissension among the Maratha 
ranks. TLo Mughal representative in the Deccan concluded 
a treaty with Sahu conferring on him the sardeshmuJchi and 
the chmitJi of the six subahs of the Deccan, but stipulating 
that the collection should be made by Mughal officials with- 
out the interference of the Marathas. This arrangement 
kept the Deccan quiet till the end of the reign, though Tara 
Bai, the widow of Raja Ram (the second son of Sivaji), put 
up a claim to the Maratha throne on behalf of her young 
son, the Rajah of Kolhapur, and was supported by Munim 
Khan, the w1Sr7a^ndXp^ty*of nobles. 

B§.badur Shahi,. who is highly extolled by the historian, 
Khafi Khaji, for his generosity and boundless good nature, 
attempted also to make a settlement of 
and with the disputes with the Rajputs, especially 

Rajputs with the powerful Jai Singh ILaf Jaipur 

and the implacable Ajit Singh of J^^odh- 
pur..The Maharana of Udaipur (Me war] had all his territory 
restpr^d to him.andhisJnd^pendence recognised* in every- 
thing but in name. Similar concessions were granted to the 
rule of Jodhpur, though more rigorous terms were imposed 
on Jaipur which had taken up the cause of Prince Azam. 
In spite of these concessions, Jai Singh and Ajit Singh 
combined together against Mughal authority; but before the 
Emperor could turn his attention to Rajpubana, he had to 
fa^e a fqrmida^ revolt in Sirhind ; and he agreed to 
all the Rajput demands and probably left the two princes^ 
on much the same footing as the ruler of Udaipur. 

The Sikh revolt which broke out under Banda, the false 
§lK^who was religious ascetic of a warlike temper and had 

^ J AnnaU and AntiquititB of Majaathan (Popular 

Edition), Vol. I, p. 317, 
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succeeded Guru Govind Singh in his chiefship, was very 
formidable one; its conduct was marked 
The Sikh revolt ruthlessness and wanton cruelty; 

under Band® and it spread quickly from Si rliiud east- 
ward to the Sutlej and the Jumna. In 
fact the Sikhs ravaged the whole country as far as Lahore 
on one side and Delhi on the other. They grew very formida- 
ble and rendered unsafe the north-western road from Delhi. 
The Emperor, stung to indignation, marched against them 
in person and drove them, after an effort, into the hiils, 
after storming Binda’s fort at Lohgarh^ the Iron Fort (17] 0), 
Banda, however, escaped and continued to give trouble. 
After some time Bahadur Shah died at Lahore in the fifth 
j^r of his reign, leaving, as usual, the legacy of an inevita- 
ble civil war among his sons. Banda took advantage of the 
war of succession and recovered Lohgarh and his old power 
“ Although not a great sovereign, Bahadur Shah maj? 
be called, at least in comparison with his successors, a fairly 
successful one. In his time the dignity 

'The character of Empire was fairly maintained/'’* 

Bahadur Shah He was over-generous to a fault aiic 
granted titles in large numbers, so mud 
30 that he himself gave rise to the saying — '^Khans in ever^ 
bouse and Rais in every bazaar!" He was mild, dignifiec 
and learned, and was much less bigoted than his father 
His administration was, however, marked by some traces o 
Aurangzib's intolerance ; and he would not raise Hindus t< 
high office; but he was kind to his relatives and nobles anc 
was not troubled by domestic revolts. He kept the Turan 
nobles in the back -ground. 

In spite of his incapacity, Jahandar Shah, the eldes^ 
son of Bahadur Shah, succeeded in overcoming his powerfu 
brother, A.zim-usK^SIi'an, with the helj 
The rule of of"’ Ziilfikar Khari aiKT ascended th< 

(1712*13) throne. He quickly overcame the rivalry 

of his other brothers ; but his short reigt 
of eJ^igyejqjBonlihHJshauld.be^ according to Khai 

Irvine : The Later Mughals, Vol. I, p. 137, Ho says that h 
leirthe officials to carry on their duties without intriguing agains 
them himself or allowing others to do so; and he discourage* 
unauthorised interference in public affairs. 
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Khan, an adverse possession and deserving “ to be 
reprobated and consigned to political oblivion/’ Jahandar 
Shah was frivolous, profligate and cowardly and was an 
utterly degenerate representative of the house of Timour, 
Babar and Akbar/’ He gave himself up wholly to a 
favourite woman, and he promoted her low-born relatives 
to high places, much to the disgust of the old nobility and 
of experienced officers of the state. Zulfikar Khan, the 
wazir, imitated his master’s example ; and the whole court 
was given up to midnight carousing and morning slumber- 
ing.” No wonder that soon Farrukh Siyar, the son of Prince 
Azim-ush-bhan, raised the standard of revolt, with the 
assistance of the two remarkable Sayyid brothers, Hussain 
All, subhadar of Patna, and Abdulla, subhadar of Allahabad, 
The Say y id brothers were Indian- born Mussalmans and 
their clansmen had the right of leading the imperial van- 
guard in battles. Many nobles, like Chin Kilich Khaivthe 
future Niz^raji’l-Mulk,^ deserted from Jahandar Shah, whose 
defeat thus became a foregone conclusion ; and the Em- 
peror fled ignominiously from the field of battle and was 
strangled in the Delhi fort by the bow-string, along with 
his chief supporter, Zulfikar Khan, and his aged father. 

Farrukh Siyar’s reign of about six years, was an 
agitated one, marked by frequent attempts on the part of 
the Emperor to assert his independ- 

F^rruk^h'sryar Sayyida, who vigorously 

( 1713 - 19 ) controlled him, and by a series of 

violent crises which resulted in his 
ultimate deposition and murder. 

The Sayyid brothers were descended of a brave clan 
of the Doab who had acquired a traditional right to lead 
the vanguard of the imperial troops. They had the 
prestige of their lineage and possessed personal renown 
, for great valour. They were Shiahs 

^rlie dominance disliked by the dominant 

Brothers party of Sunnis at court and were 

strongly opposed to Aurangzib^s reactio- 
nary, and persecuting policy.’*' Abdulla was raised to be 

The Sayyida w-ere of iadigeaoua origin and prided thenaaelvea 
on being Hinduatania and their ayaQpathiea were ‘‘naturally with 
the natives rather than with the Mogul conquering class of foreign- 
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the wazir and Hussain Ali received the rank of Amirul 
Umara and chief bakshi. They controlled the entire 
machinery of government and indicated, by their tolerant 
and pro-Hindu policy which was hateful to the bulk of the 
old nobility, that their aim was the restoration of Akbar’s 

■^"he parties at ™le. The state of the parties 

court— the court rendered such a course possible 

even necessary. All the military 
adventurers flocking from the countries 
beyond the Hindu Kush were known as Mughals, — either 
Iranis, coming from the south of the Osus or Turanis 
coming from the north. The more numerous Turanis were 
Sunnis ; and the Iranis were Shiahs, 
and The Turanis and the Iranis were con- 

Hindustanis stantly at rivalry with each . other 

striving for dominance at court. This 
rivalry became an important feature of the reigns of these 
emperors and contributed largely to the downfall of the 
empire. The immigrants coming from Kabul and Kandahar 
were called Afghans and Rohillas (or men of the hills). 
There were other foreigners like Arabs, Hahshis (mostly 
African Negroes), Rumis (from the Turkish Empire) and 
Farangis (Europeans) who were serving in small numbers. 
All these formed the Mughal or foreign party; and in oppo- 
sition to them were the Hindustanis, made up of Muham- 
madans born in India, Rajput and Jat chiefs and other 
powerful Hindu land-owners. These were supported by the 
numerous body of Hindu clerks and smaller oflficials. The 


ers.” They had a strong ground for “ rallying what I may call 
nationalist sentiment to their side under the banner of tolerwtion 
and political equality as established by Akbar.”— Owen : The Fall 
of the Mogul Empire^ p. 138. 

^The same writer remarks ; Whether from the first they sought 
tc>''reduc 0 the Emperor to a mere figure-head and monopolise power 
X . * . in his name, as Mahadaji Sindia did in later 

The aims ot tne days, or whether again they contemplated 

Sayyias actual subversion of the Imperial house, 

and the erection of a new monarchy on a non-Mogul and quasi- 
nationalist basis, seems to me by no m'^ans clear. Bub whatever 
their original de(»igns, as the contest proceeded, they certainly 
formed associations which tended in the second, if not even the 
third, direction, tfSough this may have bean in the first instance in- 
voluntary and adopted simply in order to strengthen their hands 
(p. 136). 
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Ni^amul-Mulk 


latter had bitterly resented Aurangzib’s persecuting and 
intolerant policy and longed to revive Akbar’s rule. There 
was also a cross division into the Emperor’si friends and the 
Sayyid's friends operating in the reign ; and this was, for 
the time being, the most decisive of all distinctions/’ 

Farrukh Siyar had no resolution or discretion and was 
inexperienced in affairs of state. The Mughal or foreign 
party became jealous of the ascendancy 
of the Sayyids; of them the moat promi- 
nent was Nizamu’I-Mulk, who was a distinguished soldier 
and provincial governor even in Aurangzib’s reign and who 
was now appointed to the governorship of the Deooan 
mbahs (1713). He and his father, Ghazi-u’d-din Kham, and 
his cousin, "Muhammad Amin Khan, were the greatest of the 
Mughal nobles-; but did not take an active part in the 
mean intrigues of the court which was now dominated by 
a new royal favourite, Amir Jumla, who pitched his 
influence "wTtK* *tEe' Emperor against 
Eupture between Sayy id Abdulla’s ministerial responsibi- 
the Illy* Emperor was thoughtless and 

fickle, was easily suspicions of his minis- 
ters and intrigu^d for their overthrow. On the other hand, 
the wazir raised a Hindu grain^dealer, Ratan Chaiid, to be 
his diwan and entrusted him with complet*^ authority in all 
ministerial matters. The mutual suspicion and animosity 
between the Emperor and the Sayyids increased. The 
Sayyids raised additional troops and refused to go to court ; 
and the Emperor got alarmed. A reconciliation was brought 
about ; ^mir Jumla posted as governor of Bihar ^adL 
S^yid Hussain AH wa^empo w to, „prpc^,ed^ immediately^ 

to the Eeccan, while his elder brother was to continue 

to' be the wazir. Hussain Ali had under- 

taken a successful carapaign against 
Marwar and secured the submission of 
Aj^^Singh. The marriage of the^Jaughber of Ajit„ Singh to. 
tEe Emperor was celebrated with great pomp (1715), Hindus 
and otheF'^ natives ’ were largely promoted and benefited. 
The wag^ fomd Hinduisation of 

government proceeded apace. 
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Hussain A] i overcame the op;;josition that was incited 
by the Emperor against him and made a vigorous effort to 
-Hussain AU’s establish imperial authority in the 
compromise with Deccan and re-settle the country. He, 
however, found the Marathas too strong 
for him and came to a discreet compro- 
mise with them. According to this, the Mara-thas were 
recognised in their possession of the rights of chauih and 
sardeahmuJchi in the Deccan provinces ; Raja Sahu was 
recognise J. in his claim to all the territories possessed by 
the great Sivaji and in the later Maratha conquests; and, in 
return^ Sahu was to pay a tribute and to furnish a contin- 
gent of 15,000 horse to keep the country tranquil. Hussain 
Ali’s object was to effect an alliance between his party and 
the Marathas ; he was enabled by this treaty to withdraw 
his troops from the Deccan and also to get the assistance of 
a body of Marathas under the Peishwa Balaji Visvanath on 
his march to Delhi. When the Emperor refused to ratify 
this treaty and, under the influence of another low favourite, 
tried to win over Nizamu’l-Mulk who had been ousted from 
the Deccan subhas by Hussain Ali and other nobles to his 
side, the gulf between him and the Sayyids was greatly 
widened. The wazir vigorously collected soldiers of all 
tribes and extended his influence among the Indian as 
opposed to the Mughal party. The Emperor’s vacillation 
led to his submission again ; and another hollow reconcilia- 
tion was patched up. The wazir whose fears had been 
thoroughly roused, recalled his brother from the Deccan. 
Raja Jai Singh who alone struck to Farrukh Siyar, urged 
him to take some decisive action, but to 
Farrukh Siyar’s no avail. Hussain Ali demanded, on his 

death^(iTl9^/ arrival at Delhi, that Raja Jai Singh 

should be sent back to his own kingdom; 
he then marched into the city and took possession of it. 
The unfortunate Farrukh Siyar was dragged from his 
hiding-place in the harem and put to. (F§>.bxu%rj^ 

m9). 


Farrukh Siyar’s 
final quarrel and 
death (1719) 


The dominance ol tJbe fcJayyids was now complete. 
Their forces and those of their confederates, A jit Singh 
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and Raja Sahu, were supreme at the capital, Nizimu’l- 
Mulk and other nobles of the Mughal 
“The Sayyids as party had been alienated by Farrukh 
Siyar^s despicable conduct and remained 
passVe ; and there was no organised resistance to the 
Sayyids, Two phantom Emperors were placed on the throne, 
only to die in quick succession ; and then came Mahammad 
Shah, a grandson of Bahadur Shah and a youth of eighteen 
years. The Sayyid clansmen formed a 
Accession of a close prcetorian guard round the 

Shah (1719) Emperor; and the civil administration 

was now wholly directed by the Diwan, 
Ratan Chand. The magnificence of the court was greatly 
diminished ; and the pride of the old Mughal nobility was 
insulted in many ways. Both Jai Singh and Ajit Singh 
were raised to high governorships. The Sayyid brothers 
were now all powerful; but the ICuranian nobles were bitter- 
ly against them ; and the great provinces were only nomin- 
ally subject to the empire. Bengal was under JafarKhan ; 
Ajit Singh held the provinces of Gujarat and Ajmer. The 
Deoean subhas wer6 under the control of Sayyid Hussain.^ 
Alij and Malwa was held by Nizamu’l-Mulkj^ the leader 
ol the Turanian party and a bitter foe of the Sayyids. 
The jaziya was formally abolished once more ; and in the 
words of Khafi Khan, “the Emperor had no power in the 

government of state everything was 

The Emperor directed by Ratan Singh and other vile 
hand^^^^ n t e r Sayyids, the real 

rulers, thought themselves masters of the 
pen and masters of the sword in Hindustan; and as opposed 
to their judgment and the sword of the Barbas, the Mughals 
of Iran and of Turan, were as nobodies.”* 

The Mughal party now attempted a counter-revolution. 
Nizamu'l-Mulk, their natural leader, was “a strong Imperi- 
^ alist, a bigoted Mussalman, and an in- 

The Mughal veterate opponent of native predomin- 

counter* * 

revolution ance and of Maratha independence.” He 

was also clear-sighted and cautious and 

perceived the ultimate aim of the Sayyids to be the destruc- 
504 ia Elliot/" nf /‘wW-j/Tf t . 
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tion ot tlie Mughal monarchy itself, and of the race which it 
represented. In Malwa of which he was now the governor, 
he collected his partisans. He saw that the control of the 
Deccan alone would enable him to neutralise the alliance of 
Sayyids with the Marathas and marched against Hussain 
Ali’s deputy there, defeated him ^ind installed himself in 
power at Burhanpur and later at Aurangabad* The Sayyids 
were now seriously alarmed ; and Hussain Ali prepared to 
march on the Deccan. But a party had been q^uiokly form- 
ing against them ^ith the connivance of the Emperor and 
his mother. The Mughal nobles, both of the Turanian and 
the Iranian factions, were weary of the Sayyid’s domina- 
tion. Their leaders formed a conspiracy to remove Hussain 
Ali. Hussain Ali was assassinated in a 
xEnd of the p|Q^ jjjg army was scattered, and 

Abdulla who attempted to gather a new 
army was defeated near Agra and taken prisoner. Muham- 
mad Shah immediately proclaimed his emancipation from 
the hard tutelage of the king-makers.^ 


Thus ended the Mughal counter-revolution whioh had 
a great effect on the future fortunes of India. The Sayyids 
could have established a strong state on 
-iSignificaiice of a national and tolerant basis ‘‘ with the 

revcUutfon support of Indian Mussalmans and the 

Hindu Princes.’" They could and would 
have avoided that fatal lethargy and carelessness which 


threw the gates of Indi^ pjpen tp_ Nadir Sh^ 

Shah. They could have kept up some show of imperial 
majesty and authority ; and the Marat ha danger and the 
coming trouble from the Europeans could have been mini- 
mised to a large extent,* 


The success of the Mughal party did not bring any 
restoration of strength to the empire. It, however, re- 

.X# tt YLe encroaching and predatory character of the Maratha 
polity would undoubtedly have been a difiSoulty. But the com- 
promise to cede the Deccan provinces to them might have been 

adopted (The Mamthas) might have seen that their safest course 

was to keep on friendly terms with the rulers at Delhi, for fear of 
another counter-revolution in the Moghul interest, especially when 
the Europeans began to enter the list, and threatened to break up 
the whole political system of native India.’*— Owen, p. 178, 
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stored the Emperor to personal freedom ; and Muhammad 

Shah could have followed the sagacious 

IBffect on the tTizarau’l-Mulk who uow became the 
empire 

wazir and adopted a consktent and 
vigorous policy. He was led by evil counsellors into 
vicious pathvS ; and the Nizam thro up his office in dis- 
gust and retired to the Deccan where he founded an almost 
independent kingdom (1724), He was 
t^etirement of too loyal a Mughal to think of over- 
the Deccan throwing the line of Timur ; also he was 

conscious of the impossibility of galva- 
nising tfxe torpid sovereign into political vitality and he 
left “ the ill-starred and crumbling empire to its inevi- 
table fate/’ The Nizam had effectively overthrown the 
opposition raked in his path by the 
His independent jealous Emperor, His victory at Sha- 
bad (1725) over Mubariz K^n 

marks the establishment in the DeccaiT 
of his hereditary rule ; but he had been practically its 
independent master since the fall of the Sayyids. He made 
Hydei'aKad his capital in 1725 and received the title of 
Jah from the timid Emperor who was anxious to conciliate 


l^rowth of 
Sahu’s power 


Section II 

The Makatha Power under the Early Peishwas 
{1714-48) 

Sahu, as we saw, had ascended the Maratha throne 
soon after the death of Aurangzib, though a rival party 
Gontinued to give him trouble by put- 
ting up the claims of Tara Bai’s son. 
He selected Sahara for his capital^ as it 
had been the Maratba head-quarters since Rajara:ok time ; 
he also won the aid of the followers of Saint Ramdas and 
strove to propitiate orthodox Hindu opinion which was 
alienated from him by his long residence at the Mughal 
court. He quickly gained over most of the nobles to his 
side. His cause was greatly strengthened by the skill of 
Balau^ifisvanath, a Chitpavan Brahman, who was first a 

Yosuf Huaair^lian Agaf Jah I, 1039) 

stybff him the greetewt of the I8th century. 
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His work 


subordinate of Dhanaji Jadhav and subseq^uently entered 
royal service in Sambhaji’s reign or soon after. It was he 
who persuaded his master to give to Sahu his valuable 
support and turned against Tara Bai her own armoury of 
intrigue.” He got over to his side Rajaram’s younger 

The rise of widow and^ through her, had Tara Bai 

Balaji Visvanath ^i^d her imbecile son Sivaji flung into 
fr713^0) prison (1712). He conciliated the tur- 

bulent lianhoji Angre, the powerful 
sailor-chief in command of the coast fortresses, and with 
his help invaded the possessions of the Abyssinian Sidis 
and got hold of a few places from them. Sahu appointed 
him Peishwa in November 1713 ; and this office quickly 
became hereditary in his family. 

The new Peishwa put down vigorously all the free- 
booters in the country. He also restored the AshtapradJian 
or the old council of ministers, but con- 
centrated all real power in his own 
hands. And his primary task was to bring the great 
Maratba chiefs in the more distant parts of the country 
effectively under the control of the king. 

In those days the Marathas came to be intimately 
associated with the Mughal politics. When Parrukh Siy^ 
became, the Eioperor, he appointed _Nizamu’l-Mulk to 
succeed Zulfi.kar,Khan as the viceroy of the Deccan ; and 
the latter persuaded Sahu to support the Emperor with a 
large body of horsemen in return for imperial recognition. 
Later, when Hussain Ali succeeded to the Deccan^ vice- 
royalty, he had to put dpwn Daud Khan’s op.ppsition and 
got the support of Nemaji Soindia who had made himself 
master of the entire resources of Aurangab^, Finding 
that the Mar athaa under Khande Rao Dabhade were too 
strong for him in Gujarat over which 
th^y^ claimed to collect . chauth^ he 
came to a compromise with Balaji 
ylisvanath. The Maratha claims, to 
cimtk €tnd _s(^rde$hn,mkM all , the six 
Deccan provincas,. wPI'e recognised, as well as their sove- 
reignty over all the conquests of Sivaji except Khandesh. 
Im return, Balaji agreed to pay a tribute and to keep 


Hussain Ali and 
Mughal confirm 
madon of 
Maratha rights 
( 1717 ) 
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15,000 horsemen at the disposal of Hussain Ali (1716). 
This agreement was rejected by the Emperor with indig- 
nation ; and Hussain Ali marched to Delhi with the Deccan 
army and a contingent of 16,000 Maratha horse under the 
Peishwa and Khande Rao Dhabade. The subsequent 
murder of Farrukh Siyar and the triumph of the Sayyid 
brothers have been noted already ; Balaji Visvanath and 
his Maratha contingent remained at Delhi, though disliked 
by the people, during the revolution and got the draft 
treaty confirmed, besides the addition of some smaller 
privileges.* After this great feat, Balaji Visvanath 
returned to Satara (1719). 


Nizamu’l-Mulk, who had openly turned against the 
Sayyids in support of Muhammad Shah, the new Emperor, 
now suddenly invaded the Deccan from 
his province of Malwa ; he intended to 
the Deccan use the Deccan resources in the coming 

(1720-24) struggle with the Sayyids. He was 

able to overthrow the lieutenants of the Sayyids in two 
battles at Khandva and at Balapur (1720) ; and it was his 
victories in the Deccan that really broke down the power 
of the Sayyids and brought about their fall. Muhammad 
Shah now confirmed him in the possession of Malwa and 
the Deccan and besides made him the wazir of the empire 
(1721-22). Finding his task at Delhi uncongenial and un- 
profitable, the Nizam resigned his wazirship and departed 
to the Deccan with the titles of Asaf Jah and VaMUiz^ 
Mutlaq, From now, though he paid a nominal submission 
to the Emperor, he became in reality the independent ruler 
of the Decoan (1723-24). 


While these events were happening in the Deccan, 
Balaji Visvanath died in 17^0. His achievements were 
overshadowed by those of his greater 
iThe death of son, Baji Rao I ; but the latter began 
vrsvanath (1720) where the former ended.” Balaji has 
been deemed to bo the second founder 
of the ^ratha empire. He had conciliated and got the 

The new Emperor Muhammad Shah had to issue three res- 
cripts respectively for the chauth, the sarde^hmukhi, and the 
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irhe growth of 
the confederacy 


support of Angre and secured a confirmation of all the 
rights of the Maratha state from Delhi, Above all, he 
introduced a new method of revenue-collection to which 
the Marathas owed, to a great extent, their increase of 
power and dominion. Balaji saw the weakness of Sahu’s 
position and substituted for the autocracy of the monarch 
*'the confederacy of chiefs.” He im 
achieve- deed perceived the defects of such a 

confederate organisation which contain- 
ed within it seeds of decay ; and he tried to create new 
bonds of union which would hold the nation together,* 

It was Balaji that created the complicated system of 
the collection of diauih which was based on an ideal assess- 
ment and so collected as to always afford 

t^^ct^flderacy for alleged deficiencies and de- 

mands of arrears. The system threw 
all power into the hands of his revenue-collectors and 
their agents who naturally played into the Peishwa^s 
hands. To this method of collection, as much as to their 
military victories, did the Marathas owe the rapid extension 
of their empire. Lastly, it was Balaji 
ascendancy Visvanath that thus gave a coherent 

unity to the Maratha nation by creat- 
ing a common interest in plunder and conquest among the 
various chiefs.” Hef had secured the legitimacy and re- 
cognition of the title of his master, Sahu ; he had created 
strong bonds to hold the confederate Maratha chiefs 
together ; and he had also established complete Brahman 
ascendancy at Sahu's court. The genius of Balaji Visva- 
nath, his influence and power, the character of Sahu and 
the great ability of Baji Bao combined, with other factors, 

Thus, he intensified the sfcrengtih of the traditions of Sivaji 
and of the reverence attaching to the person of Sahu which might 
act as centripetal forces, he kept up a sense of balance of power 
among the different members of the Maratha confederacy by the 
judicious intervention of Sahu and by means of sanada and titles ; 
he gave mam and lands in Maharashtra itself to the great 

chiefs and thus secured their fidelity to the. central power, by their 
attachment to these possas^ionM; he associated with the great 
chief officials of Oahu’s government to act as their auditors and 
oblige^d^hem to present their final accounts to the state-treasury. 

See Services of Balaji Visvanath in Lecture 4 of G. S. Sardesai*3 
Main Gurrents of Maratha History (1926)^ pp. 102-4. 

n~44 


and of Brahman 
ascendancy 
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gradually to pave the way for Brahman domination over 
the Maratha state and the usurpation of rule by the 
Peishwas. 


Baji Bao, the second and the greatest of the Peishwas, 
was born in J698 and had spent his childhood and youth 
^ ^ in the camp and in the battle-field ; he 

andfhara^^^^ knowledge of men and a 

spirit and courage equal to the most 
arduous tasks/^* His aim from the very first was to leave 
the narrow field of the Deccan, to push on his armies into 
the very heart of the Mughal empire and to unite all the 
forces of Maharashtra in a common effort at its uprooting. 
This scheme of aggressive conquest would give occupation 
to the turbulent Maratha chiefs and, at the same time, en. 


sure the peace and extend the boundaries of the Maratha 
dominions. He had first to put down the rivalry of the 
Pratinidhi^ Sripat Bao, who urged that Sahu should .con.- 
po reorganise th<?> .finances .and 
strengthen £is own kingdom; the Peishwa’s scheme was 
rash and imprudent and would bring on the country 
Another Mughal invasion, this time under the able Uiisatu.uj’ir 
Mulk. Baji Eao’s reply was that the best way to replenish 
the finances was to plunder the Mughal provinces ; and by 
his enthusiasm, eloquence and impassioned advocacy, he 
persuaded Sahu to come round to his view.f 

*' He united the enterprise, vigour and hardihood of a Maratha 
chief with the polished manners, the sagacity and aodress of a Kon- 
kani Bribrnan. He had both the head to plan and the hand to 
execute/* Dr, Digbe {Baji Bao I and Maratha Expansion 1944) re- 
gards him as the greatest Maratha personality after Sivaji. 

“ At the close of a lofty peroraciont the minister fixed on 
Sahu his glowing gaze and said; “ Strike, strike at the trunk, and 
the branches will fttll of themselves ; listen but to my couneol, and 
I shall plant the Maratha banner on the walls of Attock/^ Rhetoric 
succeeded where argument might have failed. Sahu, completely 
carried away, cried with blazing eyes : By heaven ! you shall 
plant it on the throne of the Almighty/’— Kincaid and Parasnis : 
A History of the Maratha Poople, Vol, II, p, 184. 

Sahu’s reign supplied real swaraj to all people in Maharashtra 
and the real impetus to the imperialistic movement.— Sardesai, dd, 
110-14, ^ 

‘‘From this d<ay onwards the faces of the Marat has were turned 
northwards ; it is significant that the chief gateway of every 
Maratha fortress is the Delhi gat©.”— P. 391 of The Cambridge HiS' 
fory Vol. IV (1937). 
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In 1724, after strengthening his position and putting 
down opposition at home, Baji Rao invaded Mai wa and 
^ . after overcoming, its Mughal goveruQr, 

Sahu's agents Udaji Powar, 
Malhar Rao Holkar and Ranoji Scindia, 
who were the respective founders of the states of Dhar, 
Indore, and Gwalior. Khande Rao and his lieutenant, 
Pilaji Gaekwar, levied regular tribute in Gujarat. 


Baji Rao then boldly set about to thwart the schemes 
of the wily Nizam who had, meanwhile, permanently 


Struggle with 
the Nizam 


established himself in the Deccan and 
had begun to oppose the pretensions of 


Sahu and the Peishwa. The Nizam 


first supported the Pratinidhi^ the rival of Baji Rao, in his 
pretensions to supremacy in the Maratha cabinet ; then he 
affected ignorance of the respective rights of Sahu and of 
his rival cousin, Sambhajl, to the Maratha throne and even 
claimed the power to decide which of the two had the better 
right. But Baji Rao who was more than a match for the 
crafty Nizam, pounc ed on him suddenly and defeated him 

at ^ikhad and finally compelled him tO 
■Compromise recognise Saha as t.he sole king of the 

Wltll 111 Del ^ _ V T 

Marathas and to pay all arrears of ciiaum 
and mrdeshmukhi (1728, Treaty of .Mungi Shivgaon). Sahu 
thus became the undisputed ruler in the ^aratha swaraji/af 
and Baji Rao triumphed over his rivals in Sahu's uourt. 
In the next year the Peishwa got from the distracted 
Mughal governor of Gujarat the right of collecting ohauth 
in that province ako. 


The Nizam tried a last stroke against the Peishwa; he 
now set up Trimbak Rao Dabhade^ the S&ncipatii h^d^ 
secured himself in Gujarat, to join him and march against 
Sahu and to support the rival claimant to the throne of 
Satara, But he was defeated in battle ; and the only result 
was that the power of Dabhade passed on to liis lieutenant,^ 
Pilaji Gaekwar —who founded the Baroda state — and his 
successors. After being frustrated in every one of his 
schemes, the Nizam at last offered to give Baji Rao a free 
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passage through his dominions into Malwa ; he was anxious 
to consolidate his own power in the 
Deccan and had already given up hopes 
(1729-31) of maintaining the integrity of Delhh 

H@ should be free from Maratha danger 
and was prepared to allow the Peishwa to gratify his 
ambitions in the north. In 1731 Baji Rao and the 
Nizam came to a mutual understanding, the results of 
which were momentous, Malhar Rao Holkar invaded 
Malwa ; he defeated the governor of the province ; and the 
Peishwa, Baji Rao, quickly made himself master of Bundel- 
khand, driving away its Muhammadan governor (1731-33). 
The great Rajput nobles of the country came more and 
more openly to the Maratha side. The Emperor of Delhi 
assembled large armies which, however, 
could not come to close grips with the 
nimble Marathas, They demanded very 
high terms which even the trembling 
Muhammad,.., Shah could not entertain. Then Baji Rao 
pushed on to the neighbourhood of Delhi itself, while the 

made raids into the Do^. 
Sadat Ali, the surviving conspirator against the Sayyida,. 
andlaow the Nawab Vizier of Oudh, repulsed the Holkar 
and drove him out of the Doab. He now joined the 
imperial general near Delhi ; and while both were awaiting 
the enemy on the Ajmer road, Baji jRao, naarching with 
great rapidity, got, in .between the 
Delhi and began to 
plunder its environs. After having 
demanded from the Emperor that the government of 
Malwa should be conferred on him, Baji Rao retired, for 
the time being, into the Deccan (1736). Now the Emperor 
summoned Nizamu’l-Mulk to his aid.' 1‘he latter was seri- 


l^aratha incur- 
sions in Hindus* 
tan 


ously alarmed at the great extension of the Maratha power 
and the growing pretensions of the Peishwa, He marchec 
north from Burhanpur, mustered an army, and crossed tE 
Jumna into Bundelkhai37 But his age and diminiahec 
resources were too weak for the impetucu^Maratha cavalry 
His march was obstructed and his convoys were out off : 
and at last, Bhopal, Je^vj^as blocked up by Baji Rao 
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with more than double his numbers and compelled tq, sign 
an ignominious convention. By this Baji 

of^Bhapar(T7^37) got the whole of 

complete sovereignty of the territory 
between the Chambal and the Narmada, besides a large 
booty; and this grant was to be confirmed by the 
Emperor (1738), The campaign resulted in the humiliation 
of both the Nizam and the Emperor and secured for Baji 
Rao “ his crowning triumph.*’ Thus the Maralha power 
was now established, dejure also, in Hindustan within easy 
striking distance from Agx’a and Delhi The Mughal Empire 
was further ruined by the disastrous invasion of Nadir 
Shah ; also Sadat Khan died and the Nizam was further 
disgraced in the oompaign against the Persians. Baji Rao’s 
power stood at its height. He was indeed foiled in an 
endeavour that he made to attack the Nizam’s dominions 
when he was absent at Delhi ; but he organised a great 
expedition into the Carnatic under Raghuji Bhonsle, the 
chief of Berar, and laid the distant Raja 


Further Maratha 
triumphs 


of Mysore under contribution . He also 
sent an armament to reduce the Portu- 


guese at Bassein and the neighbourhood ; and Chimnaji, 
the Peishwa’s brother, took that strong fort and threatened 
Goa itself.^ The defence of Bassein was mpst^^heiroic ; and 
■ its fall warned the English in Bombay 

^^’Death of Baji prepare for a similar peril. In ifie 

midst of all these successes Baji Rao 
died at the early ago of 42 (1749) -a truly great man judged 
by whatever standard of merit, ‘‘ He was equally great as 
a soldier and a statesman. He understood to perfection 
the peculiar tactics of the Maratha horse and his campaigns 
against the Nizam were masterpieces of strategy. He was 
as chivalrous in the hour of victory as he was brave in the 
field. As a politician he had the lofty and far-reaching 
ambitions of his father; and he lived to see the tiny 
Maratha race spread all over India... from Delhi to Tanjore. 
He was an eloquent and inspiring orator... and a generous 
master to those that served him faithfully.”* 

*** THb Cambridge Etistory oj Jndicty Vol. IV, (1937), p. 407. 
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The new Peishwa, B4aji Biji Rao, was less distingui- 
shed than his father in military capacity; but he gave 
dangerous scope to the national propen- 
'Accession of f^j. plunder and war. A party of 

( 1740 ) nobles headed by Raghuji Bhonsle was 

against his appointment as Peishwa ; 
but Sahu supported him and urged him to realise to the 
full his great father’s ambition, Raghuji Bhonsle was at 
that time away on his expedition to the Carnatic ; and 
after its successful termination, he waged almost annual 
campaigns against Alivardi Khan, the Nawab of Bengal. 
With the help of his famous general, Bhaskara Pandit, he 
made himself master of Cuttack and Orissa (1743-45) and 
directly attacked the capital, Murshidabad itself, on several 
occasions threatening even Calcutta, The Peishwa and 


^Raghuji Bhonsle finally made a secret compact that they 
should not interfere with each other in 
waxing of future activities ; and in 1751, the 

e on e eracy Alivardi Khan the formal 

cession pf^Q.rissa and a tribute of twelve lakhs as the chauth 
of Bihar and Bengal. 


Raghunath Rao, the Peishwa’s younger brother-^ 
afterwards to become so notorious— levied exactions in^ 
Rajputana and even pn the Jats. Jayappa Scindia overran 
the lanSToT the Rohillas and made war with Sadat" Khan’s^ 
successor in Oudh. Under Balaji,^ the Maratha confederacy 
waxed stronger than ever by the aggrandisement of its 
several menabei? He had established beyond doubt the 
hereditary character of his office and kept under control 
the dissensions and rivalries among his lieutenants, He 
was now to usurp the authority of the king himself. 


Sahu was slowly dying. He had long been in ill-health 

and had left all state affairs in the hands of the Peishwa. 

, He was also indolent and very conserva- 

Sahu’s rule x* -r. t 

tive. But he was not a mere puppet 

and exacted the homage due to his person on every 

occasion. He controlled military operations, directed the 

movements of the generals and enforced moderation even 

on the ambitious Peishwa, He, however, ooi:itinaed to 
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The revolution 
in the state 


believe till his death that he was the vassal of the Mughal 
Emperor and cherished a profound reverence for the 
memory "of Aurangzib in whose household he was brought 
up. In his last years he was troubled by the quarrels 
between his two wives and by the difficulty of adopting a 
suitable heir. Sahu was childless ; his cousin, the rival 
iTaja of Kolhapur, was also childless, Sukwar Bai, Sahu’s 
wife, wished him to adopt a relative of hers ; while the old 
Tara Bai, formidable as ever, produced a boy who, ..she 
declared, was her grandson and in whose 
name she wanted to rule as regent. Tara 
Bai was popular in the country ; her past 
services were great ; and she had enlisted the sympathies 
of all who were opposed tothePeishwa’s ascendancy. Balaji 
cleverly got out of the way both Sukwar Bai and Tara Bai’s 
protege and baffled all the latter’s schemes. He published 
a document, purporting to come from 
Sahu himself, which ‘'empowered the 
Peishwa to manage the whole govern- 
ment of the empire on condition of his perpetuating the. 
Rajah’s name and keeping up the dignity of the house of 
Sivaji, through the grandson of Tara Bai and his descen- 
dants?’* Sahu’s will or rescript claimed to assure to Balaji 
permanence of tenure as Peishwa and declared that “ our 
successors will not interfere with your post,” This was 
solemnly repeated in another rescript. Tara Bai, foiled in 
her schemes of aggrandisement, disowned her grandson, 
and made one last effort to set up t^ Gaekwad agaiust^the 
Peishwa; and when that failed, she shut herself up in 
Satara where she retained the custody of her protege till 
her death in 

Thus the Peishwa acquired a constitutional basis for 
his supremacy, which was greatly strengthened by the 
dqpbtful lineage, the feeble character and the imprisonment 
by Tara Bai of the new Raja who signed 
an agreement ( the 
sovereignty which all the chief offices in the state 

were handed over to the Peishwa’s adherents. Poona, 
Bistory of the Mahrattaa ii^th ed.), Vol- I, 


Ihe Peishwa 
assumes 


M. E. Granfc-DuH 


p. 516^^^-^ 

clear account of the whole fttory is given in Kinoaid and 
Parasnis: Vol, II, pp* 
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the Peishwa^s residence, henceforth became the military 
and politioa] capital of Maharashtra instead of Satara ; and 
the Maratha state now became an open confederacy of 
chiefs presided over by the Peishwa, whose position changed 
to that of a sovereign prince and who came to be obeyed 
and recognised as supreme on his own account far more 
than previously. 


Sahu had appreciated the advantage of leaving to the 
Peishwa the actual control of the kingdom ; and he chose 
to leave his successor under his tutelage, 
inevitable transition of power into the 

Peishwa’s hands was “ easy, natural and 
progressive,’^ For the change in the government, the 
Maratha chiefs and Tara Bai were more to blame. The 


great disadvantage of the change was that it aggravated 
the centrifugal tendencies of the Maratha state and ©spe- 
cially the enmity between Brahman and Maratha which 
were at least kept in check while a member of the house of 
Bhonsle actually ruled; after the Pc* ishwa’s prestige was 
shaken by the defeat at Panipat, the disintegration became 
more and more evident.” The Peishwas were, however, 
careful to pretend to act to the last only as the servants of 
their pageant rulers and had all their documents signed by 
them in their state-prison. 


This revolution in the Maratha state was largely the 
handiwork of the Peishwa ; but the blame certainly rests 
Z , , on the house of Sahu itself to a very 

of^the^reimluUon great extent. '' It was the quarrels of 
Tara Bai and Sahu that led to the rise of 
Balaji Visvanath. It was the sedition of Sambhaji (the 
cousin of Sahu) that created the ascendancy of Baji Rao. 
It was the bickerings (of the wives of Sahu), the monstrous 
ambition and inveterate malice of Tara Bai that led to the 
sovereignty of Balaji and the fall of the house of Sivaji...... 

Buti whosoever the fault the consequences were certain. 
With the imprisonment of Bam Raja, the opic of the 
Bhonsles ended. The l^hitpavan epic had begun ” ; and it 


was^^dose in 1818.* 

^ Ijkiaoaid and Parasnid, VaL II, p. 317. 
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Xjfuru Nanak 
(1469.1639) 


Section HI. The Rise of the Sikhs 
The rise of the Sikhs* who exercised a profound in- 
fluence on the fall of the Mughal empire now demands 
some attention, Baba^(or Guru) Nanakj» the founder of the 
religion 1539) was one of the gentlest and most 

mystical of the mediaeval Indian tea- 
S^Vreliglon* chers. From the time that he began his 
career as a religious teacher, ho preached 
the worship of the ‘*One Great and True Being’ ^ and con- 
demned pilgrimages, rites and temple-worship and preached 
in their place ‘‘a pure worship by means of prayer and true 
love and good and virtuous acts.’" He gave a place in his 
system to ethics and morality, and he enjoined upon his 
followers excellence of conduct as the first of duties. His 
reforms, though in immediate effect they 
(1^69^639)^ were only spiritual and moral, bore 

abundant fruit later on. “ His care was 
rather to prevent his followers contracting into a sect and 
his comprehensive principles, narrowing into monastic dis- 
tinctions, ""f 

Nanak was the first Hindu reformer to emancipate the 
mind completely from the fetters of mythology and to 
. teach in pathetic language that the 

His preachings above Vishnu, above 

Brahma, superior to Shiva, and the creator of Rama and 
Krishna/’ He made a powerful attack upon Brahman 
priests and Mullas alike and was the first among the Hindus 
to raise his voice against tyranny and oppression. He con- 
sorted freely with Muhammadans ; and his saying, — "‘There 
is no Hindu and no Mussalman attracted great attention : 
his system is distinguished from other reform movements, 
first by its non-sectarian character and secondly by its re- 
conciliation with secular life. “It leavened the whole Hindu 
thought in the. Punjab and improved the moral and spiritua 
tone of the whole people. Its second effort was to show tc 
the Hindus that the highest worldly ambition was noi 
incompatible with the purest and godliest life.”! 
pp. 267-9 mpra. 

tklX Cun^fingham: A History of the Sihhs (1904 reprint), p. 69 
^■"■tGokul OhandNarang: The Transformation of Sikhism (IQ 12) 
pp; 13 and i4; and Indubhusan Banerjee ; Evolution af Khctlsa 
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Instead of nominating one of his sons, Nanak chose, as 
his successor, his disciple, Lehna^ to whom he gave the 
name of Angad The nomination of 
,<^urus Angad Angad was of great significance in the 
development of the Sikh community. 
He followed loyally in the path chalked 
out by his master and saved the creed from being dominat- 
ed by hereditary Gurus. This Guru, though an unlettered 
man, invented the Gumm-uTchi characters, the script in which 
all the Sikh sacred books are written ; he also compiled his 
master’s memoirs and popularised the faith by keeping a 
9? dining tall- Under him the Sikhs began 
gradually to drift away from orthodox Hindu society and 
form a sort of brotherhood by themselves. Amar Das, the 
third Guru (1 552-74), had to overcome the opposition of a 
?£.^i®“atic sect, the Udasis, who preached an entirely asce- 
tic life. He divided the’ whole country inhabited by his 
followers into districts (manjas) and placed an influential 
Sikh over each to carry on the work of the faith and thus 
provided the community with convenient local centres. 
Bam the fourth Guru (1574-81), systematised the 
voluntary offenhgs of his" followers and got by a grant of 
the sympathetic Emperor Akbar, the ^wn of Amritsar 
wherein he restored an old sacred tank which he renamed 
of Immortality) and in the midst of which 
_ he built a temple. Amirtsar supplied 

Amrit 8 ar*( 1574 ) Sikhs with a rallying centre which 

was conveniently situated; and the 
favour of the Mughal Emperor increased the popularity of 
the faith among the Jats and other sections of the popula- 
tion. 


^flru .Arjun Singh (1581-1606} completed the construe 
tion of the Ear Mandir (Temple of God) in Amritsar which 
rapidly increased in prosperity and population. He compiled 
being a collection of the hymns composed 
by his predecessors and by himself and including some 
poems of other religious reformers like Kabir, Mira Bai and 
others. A copy of it was kept in the Ear Mandir and 


Tol. I The Foundation of the Sikh Panth, (1986), Chh. 17 and V See 
Htatory of the Sikhe. 3 Vols. and Ur snr.i.». 
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"tiuTU Arjun 
Singh (156|;- 
1606) 


recited to the pilgrims and worshippers (1604). The Guru 
organised a regtilar system of taxation 
and held national assemblies of all his 
followers once a year. Thus he accus- 
tomed them to a regular system of 
government. He converted large numbers of men to the 
faith and was the first Guru to live a princely life. He was 
persecuted by the Emperor Jahangir for alleged complicity 
in the rebellion of Prince ^ K and was tortured to 

death in prison..-. From this time forth a 
rooted hatred of the Mughal power took 
" ' possession of the Sikl^s ; and to their 

religious zeal was now added political fanaticism of a bitter 
kind. After the Guru’s martyrdom, a new period began in 
the growth of Sikhism ; and there began to operate the 
transition to militarism by which the attitude of the com- 
munity became openly hostile to the state which stood in 
determined opposition. 


The Sikhs 
become a 
martial sect 


The effects of Arjun Singh’s persecution were immedi- 
ately felt. His successor, Har Govind, ^abandoned the gentle 
teaching of Nanak for a life of adven- 
ture. ‘‘Ho encouraged his followers to 
eat flesh as giving them strength and 
daring ; he substituted zeal in the cause 
for saintliness of life as the price of salvation ; and he 
developed the organised discipline which Arjun had initiat- 
ed.... His policy was followed up by his two immediate 
succes'^ors and led up to the work of t^greatjGntoJSav^^ 
Singh.”* 


Har Govind organised a regular military system, armed 
his followers and fully prepared them for fighting. He 
fought under Jahangir and Shah Jahan and finally turned 
rebel, fleeing to the hills about the upper Sutlej. The Guru’s 
disciples were now soldiers ; and numbers of sturdy Jat 
peasants joined his standard. His death was considered a 
national calamity. 


The next two Gurus were not very prominent; and the 
^thjGur u, Tegh Bahadur (1064-75), was a remarkable 
Sir D. Ibbetgon’s Census BepoHoftke Punjab (1891). 
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man ; he overcame rival factions within the faith, esta- 
Wished a kind of royal court and went 
tor ^1664^5)*^^’ O’! ?!! 5 -&^te.nded missionary tour to ah 

gMts,olS[iedu8tanj_ organising the local 
Sikh communities. His influence was the chief obstacle 
in the way of Aurangzib’s proselytising zeal. He was 
arrested on a charge of treason and asked to embrace 
Islam; but he preferred death to apostasy and was beheaded 
by Aurangzib’s orders; and his body was mutilated and 
•tilis end disgraced. This was one more incentive 

to the military ardour of the Sikhs ; and 
it prepared the way for the great Guru Govind Singly who 
resolved to wreak vengeance on the Muhammadans and to 
evolve a religious and military commonwealth of his com- 
munity. 

'^uru,, Govind (16 ’5- 1708), the tenj^h and last Guru, 
entirely transformed the sect in its outward forms and cere- 
monies. For twenty years down to 1695, 
rigorously set himself to the 
1708) improving his community in the 

quiet seclusion of the Himalayan hills ; 
and the bigotry of Aurangzib and his pre-occupation with 
the Deccan wars were additional stimuli to the realisation 
of the Guru’s ends. “Abolition of caste, equality of privi- 
leges with one another and with the Guru, common worship, 
a common place of pilgrimage, common baptism for all 
classes, and lastly, common external appearance — these 
were the means, besides common leadership and commu- 
nity of aspiration, which Govind employed to bring about 
unity among his followers.”* Guru Govind trained the 
Sikhs to turn round against their persecutors and “to put to 
rout the pursuing pack of hounds.” He impressed his men 
that they were born to conquer, that God was always 
present in the general body of the 
fXh Khalsa and that wherever e ven five Sikhs 
were assembled, the spirit of the Guru 
would be with them. He felt that he himself was the leader 
requi^-for the times, as he related in his own life-story of 
■''•^•rang ; The Transjormatitm oj Sikhism, p. 83, 
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to rouse the spirit of hia followers, 
he changed their name from Sikh into Singh, thus 
raising them to a position of equality with the Rajputs* 
He recruited his followers from all ranks of the people, 
aocustomc'd them to the hardships of a military life, and 
made them famdiar with guerilla warfare.*' 

After thus creating a martial nationality, he achieved 
a commanding influence among the Rajas of the Punjab 
His career hill-states and established for himself 

a principality in the hills to serve as a 
base of operations against the Mughals. He defeated the 
imperial troops under Hilajwar Khjm the governor of Kan- 
gra ; and in 1701 he was shut up in his fortress of Ahan4* 
pur and forced to escape with a handful of followers intQ 
Patiala. After some time he took service in the army of 
Bahadur Shah and even accompanied that monarch into 
tiie Deccan where he was stabbed to death by two Pathai^» 
His dying injunctions to his followers were that they should 
be firm and resolute* He assured them that his spirit would 
be present wherever five Sikhs were assembled ; and he 
said; E founded the jPaufV ordered by the Ah 

mighty. Let all Sikhs regard the Orqnt h j lA 
Look upon the Granth as the person of the living Guru. 
Those whose hearts are pure will find the Guru in his word*’^ 
He left the care of the faith and the community to the col- 
lective wisdom of his followers and not to the devotion and 
strength o! an individual disciple and successor. 

Guru Guvind succeeded in filling his followers with a 
longing for freedom and ascendancy. He had broken the 
charm of sanctity attached to the Lord of Delhi (Ishvaro 
' DiUishwaro wa — The Lord of Delhi is aj 

the Sik^Tcause^ destroyed the awe and 

terror inspired by the Moslem rule. 
Govind had seen what was yet vital in the Hindu race ; and 
he relujme'Slt with Promethean He did not appoint 

followers were feo be dovotees of the sword and were to be 
exempt from every other kind of religious rites and ceremonies, to 
be Kriia-nasha^ KuKnasha, Dharma-naeha, and Kanna-nasha : and 
their devotion to tiie sword was an aoc of the highest merit, bring- 
ing pr9js^‘firity now and beatitude hereafttr. 

.<-4 r\ r\ \.T — 



any successor to the Guruship, lest it should be dejSled by 
unworthy occupants and enjoined upon the Sikhs to look 
upon the Qranih as their only Guru in the future* He 
taught them democratic principles which were at the root 
of their later military and political organisation and made 
all his followers regard each other as bhai (brother) and act 
by the decisions of the Gurumata (national assembly). 

Bairagi Banda who claimed to be commissioned by the 
Guru to act as the" temporal leader of the Sikhs after him, 

Binda’s revolt gathered together an army of devoted 
against the Sikhs besides mercenaries and irregulars, 

6^^ took up arms against the Governor of 

Sirhind, defeated him and plundered the"" 
city. Emboldened by his victory, he announced himself 
to be the champion of Hinduism and carried havoc even in- 
to the province of Delhi. As we have read, the Emperor 
crushed the rebellion ruthlessly, but only with great diffi- 
culty. All attempts to capture Banda, who escaped, prov- 
ed fruitless however. The Sikhs were hunted down 
vigorously; and in 1714 Banda again, de9cend,ed from the 
hills and fell upon the country round Bat ala and Kalanaur. 
X formidable force was sent against him ; he was defeated 
and driven into the fortress of Gurdaspur where he sub- 
mitted only after a protracted siege, fie was killed after 
horrible torments. Banda had strenuously worked for the 
liberation and independence of his people and was an em- 
bodiment of sacrifice and selflessness.’*' He thus gave the 
Sikhs a new prestige and power and furthered Govind^s 
task in completely breaking the charm of Mughal invincibi- 
Hty ; and he made the Hindus realise that they could still 
fight and conquer. Though he failed, he carried one step 
further the realisation of the independence and supremacy 
of the Khalsa, 

The fortunes of the Sikh community from the fall of 
Banda Jn 1716 to their permanent occupation of Lahore in 

always lived up to his principles : HYtsbing the advaaoe- 
Boent of the Panth, walking in the path of Dha'*‘ma, fearing sin, 
living up to truth.” P. 251 of Oanda iSinghV Li^e of Banda Singh 
Mi^haduf (1935). 
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chequered. Eor some years they suffered 
from the reaction and persecution of 

Ster Bind?* continued even 

( 1716 - 38 ) after his death, Abdus Samad, Khan 

Dauran, governor of the Punjab, pursued 
a policy of relentless persecution till his death in 1737 ; and 
his son and successor, Zakriya Khap, followed a policy of 
firmness tempered by kindness. But by 1725 small bands 
of Khalsa warriors had begun to reappear and indulge in 
plundering expeditions and guerilla warfare. By 1731 they 
had extended their depredations to Lahore, and had 
strengthened their position round Amritsar. They plunder- 
ed the baggage-trains of Nadir Shah and took advantage of 
the confusion which reigned at Delhi and Lahore. They 
fast consolidated their power between the invasion of Nadir 
Shah and the first Indian expedition of Ahmad Shah. By 
1760 they had made themselves masters of a large portion 
of the, Bari and the Jalandhar Doabs. Their later fortunes 
were entwined with the declining power of the Mughal 
empire. 


The empire after 
1723-24 


Seoiion IV. The Decline of the Mughal Empieb 
TO the Battle of Panipat 

The departure of Nizamu’l-Mulk for the Decoapi, after 
he was convinced of the imbecility of Muhammad Shah and 
the impossibility of building up a vigor- 
ous administration, was not followed by 
any event of importance at Delhi except 
that the Jats were alienated from the Rajputs by the action 
ot Jai Singh II and the provinces of Gujarat, Malwa and 
Bundelkhand came to be quickly occupied by the Marathas 
who subsequently acquired their de Jure claims to these 
territories. Nizamu’l-Mulk had attempted very hard to 
free his dominions from the influence and presence of the 
Marathas : he had also endeavoured to arrive at an under. 
... - standing with them for payment of 

encroac??e*nt'* i^ydh &nd sordeahmiihhi.mi^.ip snppPE.t 
' the rival of Sahu to the throne. Finally 
he was compelled to accept all the conditions imposed by 
Ba ji Bao and in 1731 to suggest the diversion of Maratha 
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advance into Malwa. Maratha marauding bands to th 
number of 100,000 were ravaging Malwa in 1731 ; and soo. 
they ovarran the whole of the province. By 1734 they ha^ 
penetrated to within striking distance of Agra. Baji Eao’ 
sontrol over Malwa was tacitly recognised by the Emperoi 
The impotence of the Rohillas and even of the ISTawa 
Vizier of Oudh to resist the encroachments of Baji Ra 
even beyond the Jumna and the actual march of th 
Peishwa to Delhi in 1736 have already been noted, as we’ 
as Nizamu’l-Mulk’s ignominious surrender at Bhopal, whic' 
placed the Marathas within easy and striking distance c 
the Mughal capital itself. It has been remarked that th 
submission of the Nizam was disgraceful and the cession 
bo the Marathas included nothing that was the Nizam’s 
and his aim was probably the formation of an independen 
Maratha state between the Chambal and the Narmada as 
buffer between his own dominions and those of th 
Emperor. 


The invasion of Nadir Shah was largely the result o 
the corruption, short-sightedness and obstinate disregard 
... of significant and successive warning 

Shah most obvious precautions 


on the part of the Emperor and hi 
ministers. Nadir Shah was a Persian adventurer of lo^ 
origin, who had, by a revolution, usurped the throne o 
Persia after driving out its Turkish and Russian invaders 
He CLuiokly overcame the opposition of the Westeri 
4fghan8, occupied Herat and Qandahar, conquered th 
Mughal province of Kabul and captured Attoek. Th 
Mughals had neglected to subsidise the frontier tribes am 
keep the frontier roads open and secure ; and the frontie 
posts and garrisons were woefully neglected. The powe 
of Nadir Shah was underrated and his protests wer 
unheeded ; and even his emissary was killed. Naturall' 
irritated, Nadir advanced to Peshawar, occupied it, crossci 

®®'®y.®H!bmission of the governo 
qlLahore. He then rapidly advanced on Delhi (Januao 

n39)... 
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The Emperor and the Khan^-Daurap marched at the 
head of a considerable army which was, however, dis- 
heartened in spite of the presence of 
India l-Mmlk^and Sadat Khaj^in the 

camp. The Rajputs would not join the 
imperial standard. In the battle that_ followed at Karnal 
on the highway from Delhi to Lahore, twenty miles nof'^i. 

^Cat Karnal f dSth^ Febru^y,. 17^9), the 

( 1739 ) Indian army was thoroughly routed, its 

defeat being as much due to its being 
over-reached in weapons of war and methods of fighting as 
to its bad generalship. The Indian soldiers were very 
deficient in the use of firearms ; and the superior mobility 
of the Persians gave them an advantage from the very 
beginning. “ The Indians’ crowning folly was the employ- 
ment of elephants in this modern age of muskets and 
comparatively long-range artillery carried on oamels/**^ 
Khan-Dauran was mortally wounded and Sadat Khan 
of Oudh taken prisoner. The latter, jealous of the Nizam 

“The Shah at favour with the Emperor, was 

Delhi suspected of having incited Nadir Shah 

to march on Delhi and plunder it. The 
story of Muhammid Shah being conducted to his own 
capital, of Nadir Shah rifling the imperial palace of all its 
splendid treasures, including the Peacock Throne, and of 
the more tragic plunder and massacre" of the people^, needs 
no recounting here. This was a coup de grace to tj^e declin- 
ing majesty of the Mughal empire ; and so long as Nadir 
Shah was at Delhi, Muhammad Shah was a mere prisoner 
of state. A threatened march of Nadir Shah to Ajmer on 
a pretence of pilgrimage caused a„conaternation in.tha minds 
both pf Jai ^ingh and J^aji Rao. 

Nadir Shah annexed the trans-Indus provinces of the 
empire and planted a strong foreign power on its weste.rjn,. 

" frontier, which desoended to Ahmad 

' , ®cts of this Shah Abdaii and his dynasty. The 

empire Punjab was soon^ afterwards lo»t, to 

Muhammad S hah ^ ‘‘Throughout the 
second Jbialf of the 18th century, Ahmad Shah Abdaii and his 
Irvin© : The Later Mughals, Vol. II, p. 352 . 


“The Shah at 
Delhi 
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descendants who ruled over Kabul and Lahore constantly 
threatened the peace of Delhi and even the eastern pro* 
vinces.”* Gangs of robbers closed the western roads to 
peaceful traffic ; and desolation reigned over the whole 
Lahore province. The invasion had no effect on the 
intrigues and corruption of the Delhi court. Nizamu’l- 
Mulk whom Nadir suspected of great craft, returned to the 
Deccan. Oudh was formally conferred on Sadat , Khanla 
nephew, Safdar Jan». Multan and the Punjab were given 
over to Zakriya Khan, the son of Khan-Dauran ; while in 
Bengal there was a domestic revolution 

Sonintbe**pro- ^ result of which, Alivardi 

Vinces Khan, the deputy of Bihar, overthrew 

the Nawab and usurped power for him- 
self, as viceroy of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, In the 
Deccan, Nasir Jang, the second son of the Niz im, who had 
l^en left by his father as deputy, rose in rebellion and 
would not submit for some time, A large Maratha forc^ 
under Bhaskara Pandit, the minister of Raghuji Bhonsle of 
Berar, invaded Bengal in 1742 and occupied some districts. 
Thougli they were driven out after some difficulty, Raghuji 
Bhipnsle repeated the invasion in 1743. Thus the pro- 
vinces fell into confusion along with the centre of the 
empire. The Sikhs began to reassert themselves and from 
the death of Muhammad Shah became an ever-present 
thorn on the side of Delhi. Peace and industry ceased to 
exist in the Delhi province itself ; and the Marathas, now 
absolutely secure in the southern and western provinces, 
began to penetrate repeatedly into Orissa and south-eastern 
Bihar and Bengal from 1742^ onwards, almost annually. 
For the remainder of his life Muhammad Shah grew we^e'r 
and weaker ; and the rulers of Oudh and the Deccan declar- 
ed tkeir practical independence as the Nawab of Bengal had 
already done- 

Thd Hindu reaction which was stimulated by Nadir 
Shaji’s prostration of the empire did not result in any good 
.^*rogress of the prospect to the political and civil gov- 
Hindu reaction ernment of the country. It was marked 

fanaticism, Jat lawlessness and Maratha predatory. 

Irvine* Vol. II, p. 37T, where he oomparea thia invasion with 
that of Timur, much to the advantaae of the latter. 
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conquests. Churaman, the chief of tha Jats, had taken 
sides with the Sayyids and had given trouble to the 
Emperor Muhammad Shah and to Raja Jai Singh who 
attempted to subdue him. His successors, 
Badan Singh and Suraj Mai, established 
their dominion over the whole of the 
Agra and Muttra districts and started the present ruling 
house of Bharatpur. The Rohillas, an Afghan tribe^ 
contrived to build up an independent power in the 


The Jats and 
the Rohillas 


country round Moradabad (in the United Provinces) under 
their chief, Ali Muhammad. In 1743 the Emperor had to 
grant formally the concession of Malwa to the Marathas 
who had extorted it from the Nizam some years previously; 
and shortly afterwards he had to grant them ohauth in the 
remaining provinces of the empire also. 

In Bengal where Alivardi Khan who had superseded 
the authority of the viceroy, Serferaz Khan had been 
confirmed in his usurped place, the 
tooa^s Marathas under Raghuji Bhonsle appear - 

Bengal Q,nd repeated their raids. On one 

occasion the Emperor summoned Balaji 
Baji Rao himself, the new Peishwa, to co-operate with 
Alivardi Khan in resisting the Bbonsle, The latter was 
forced to evacuate Bihar ; and it was in consideration for 
this service of thePeishv/a that he was formally granted the 
vioeroyalty of Malwa (1743). Next year the BhonsJe’s 
general, Bhaskara Pandit, re-appeared in Bengal ; but hfe 
army was routed and he himself was treacherously murder- 
ed,. Alivardi Khan was not hampered in his operations by 
the court of Delhi— as were Nizamu*l-Mulk and Hussair 
Ali-though he feared the designs of Safdar Jang, the nephew 
of Sadat Khan and the new ruler of Oudh. He maintained a 
strict discipline over his turbulent Afghan soldiery, but was 
weakened greatly by internal disturbances and the rebel- 
lions of his commanders. In .174:5 ^ he suSered several 
defeats at the hands of Raghuji who attacked, Murshidabad 
itself.^ Other Maratha expeditions followed, they being 
joined by the rebel commanders on occasions. It was only 
^ the pebsion of the Cuttack territory and the payment of^ 
an annual sum in lieu of chwih in I'^Sl that Alivardi Khan 
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could free himself from the Maratha incursions. And thus 
did the Nawab of Bengal become a tributary of the Berar 
ruler as Nizamu’l-Mulk had become one of the Peishwsi! 
Everywhere the Marathas were predominant until their 
supremacy in North India at any rate was shattered by 
the issue of the terrible battle of Panipat, 

Nadir Shah was assassinated in 1747 ; and an Ab.d.%}i 
Afghan ^sprung from the sacred Saduzzai branch of his 
^ tribe, Ahmad Shah,* had fought his way 

"Ahmad^Shah * to the headship of the Afghan race and 
Abdali (1748-56) the mastery of Sind; and he now prepar- 
ed, in the wake of Nadir Shall, his 
master, to lead a small but resolute army across the 
Punjab. On this occasion he was repulsed by his namesake. 
Prince Ahmad (March 1748) who thus saved Delhi for a few 
years from further suffering. The victorious Prince Ahmad 
returned to Delhi only to find his father, Muhammad Shak 
dead, and succeeded him as Emperor Ahmad Shah, with 
Safdar Jang of Oudh for his Wazir, 


“ Muhammad Shah demands our pity, if he may not 
command our respect,” He eould not have saved the 
empire and prevented its disruption; and 
he knew ” both the hopelessness of the 
situation and his own powerlessness to 
army was greatly demoralised and con- 
sisted chiefly of contingents maintained by the great nobles; 
the commanders were jealons of one another and the 
soldiers had no discipline and training. The aged Nizamu’I- 
Mulk, who, after his return to the Deccan from Delhi in 
suppressed the revolt of his son, Nasir Jang, and 
restored order in ,.tj^ affairs of the Carnatio siifiaA which 
had been disorganised by Maratha incursions and growing 
local anarchy, had died a few weeks before Muhammad 
Shah ; and his sons and descendants could pay, owing to 
their own quarrels, but little heed to the affairs of North- 
ern India. 


of Muham- 
mad Shah (1748) 


amend it.” The 


i> ■ ?*’■ (Studi«« in the Later Mughal History of the 

Punjab, 1946) gives a good Eioture of Ahmed Shah and his 
lavssions, 
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The new Emperor’s reign was short and disastrous. 
There was a serious rising of the Eohillas which was sup^ 
pressed by Safdar Jang of Oudh only 
-irmperor ^ith the help of the Jats and the Mara- 

(1748-54) tn.B.9. This placed new weapons of raid 

and plunder in the hands of the Scindia!. 
and the Holkar who were now free to ravage RohiJkhand ; 
while tho imperial forces were defeated in Marwar and the 
Punjab was conquered by Ahmad Shah,, the AMali, who 
now styled himself the Durrani, king of Afghanistan and 
invaded India for the second time in 174^. In Delhi itself 
a street war bitterly raged between Safdar Jang and his 
rival Ghaziu’d-din, a grandson of Niz^- 
^ mu’I-Mulk and the son of the late wazir. 
** For SIX months the battle-cries of Per- 
sian and Mughal, Shiah and Sunni, resounded through the 
city. The Holkar and his Marafchas fought for the Mughal 
leader, against their Hindu countrymen, the Jats, whose 
Raja, Suraj Mai, had espoused the cause of Safdar Jang.” 

The latter was at last forced to retire 
into his own province of Oudh ; and the 
triumphant Ghaziu’d-din, soon after- 
wards put out the eyes of the Emperor and set up on the 
throne another member of the imperial family under the 
title of Alamgir II (17 o4). 


(Alam^ir II 
1754 - 9 ) 


Safdar Jang died soon afterwards and was succeeded 
in his governorship b ^ Shuj ag’d-D aula w ho was to play a 
prominent part in Anglo-Indian history ; 
Ahmad Shah and in the meantime, Ghaziu’d-din had 
^756*) *^ ^^**^^ recovered the Punjab from its Afghan 
governor. Ahmad Shah Abdali advanced 
once more into India, this time upon Delhi itself which was 
plundered and pillaged. Ghaziu’d-din submitted to the 
invader and was pardoned. The Afghan invader levied 
contributions on the Mawab of Oudh and on the Jats before 
he retired ; he appointed NsiJihh^'dJDauLla^.a JEtohilla chief o: 
great ability and character, as commander-in-chief at Delh 
as a counterpoise to Ghazju’d-din (1757), Raghuji Bhpnsh 
frequently raided Bengal ; and in^l761, Orissa was perma 
nejxtly ceded to the .M^ri-thas by AHvardi Kiian, in lieu o 
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their claim to chanth and sardeshmukhi orer the threepi;o. 
Vinces, 


Ghaziu’d-din quickly resamed his mischievous activity 
drove out Najibu'd-Daula and recovered possession of Delhi 
and of the Emperor's person with the 
triurn^s^m?^ Marathns who were now 

commanded by llaghunath Rao, th© 
Peishww^s brother. He also incited a revolt against Timur 
Shah, the son of the Abdali, who was left in charge of the 
Punjab. Raghunath Rao was invited to co-operate ; he 
crossed the Sutlej, drove the Afghans out of the Punjab 
and set up a governor of his own choice at Lahore. One of 
his generals overran Rohilkhand and quarrelled with Shu- 
ji^u’,d-I)aula of Oudh. Above all, Sadasiva Rao — the Bh^ 
as he was commonly called — who was a cousin of the 
Peishwa, had started a great career of victory in the Dec- 
oan began with the taking of Ahmadnagar an^ 

j76P. with the^^ conquest of half the country ruled 


apogee of 
Maratha power 


^ the Nizam.’’ In the strife for power between th© suc- 
cessors ahd^olaimants of Niz imu’l-Mulk’s throne, the Mara- 
thas not only baffled Salabat Jang (who came to the throne 
in 1751) and GIs French ally, M. Bussy, 
but also obtained the cession of western 
Berar. In oo-operation with the Eng- 
lish, the Marathas captured the strong Angria pirate stron^- 
hqld.ol Savaudrug (1755) and subsequently aoquired. tJm 
fort of Gheriah. The last vestiges of Muhammadan rule in 
Gujarat -vgiere cleared away by Raghunath Rao in J 755 - 
and he, with Damaji Gaekwar, enforced the claim to chautk 
on the Hindu states of Rajputana and Bharatpur, Ali 
Gauhar, the heir-apparent of the Emperor, had first raised 
troops for service against Ghaziu’d-din. He subsequently 


chose Bihar as the field of his ambition and_ attacked Patna 
jn 1758 when the English had established their holdover 
B^j^aljind Bihar after thcjir^yict^ 

The Maratha power thus reached its highest point in 


175^^. fee year of the victory of Plassey^ Over all the land 
l^aratha from Mysore to Lahore, Bala ji Rao levied 

triumphs blackmail or ruled the country through 

his opufederate <?hi©fs, Balaji Rao had organist, before 
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'Their decisive 
issue with 
Ahmad Shah 
Abdaii 

(1760) where the 
great reputat-ipn. 


this, a grand mulkgiri expedition to collect arrears of 
tribute from the Carnatic and Mysore. 
He took the great fortress of Ahmadna- 
gar from the Nizam ia 175 8,^ and won a 
momentous victory oyer him a,t Udgir^ 
Maratha general Sadasiva Eaq gained 
The strength ol the Nizam was greatly 
crippled by the loss of territori3S and revenue that he had 
to give over to the Marathas. The Maratha army had been 
greatly strengthened by a powerful park of artillery led by 
Ibrahim Gardi, an adventurer who had been trained by 
Bussy, the famous French soldier at the Nizam’s court. 
Balaji effectively improved the system of Maratha adminis- 
tration ; but outside their own territory, the Marathas were 
purely predatory in all their activities and destroyed the 
the industry and wealth of the districts they conquered. 

But the shadow of a great calamity was impending in 
Maratha path, Sadasiva Rao, the Bhao, supplanted 
Raghunath Rao as the Maratha commauder-in-chief in 


Hindustan. Raghunath Rao had unwisely occupied Lahore 
and thus provoked the Abdaii. Ahmad Shah, the Abdaii, 
once more invaded India, to avenge himself on the Hindus 
and on behalf of the Rohillas (17^9). Ghaziu’d-din. fled to 
the Jat Raja Suraj Mai ; and the Afghan came down driv- 
ing the Holkar and Dattaji Scindia before him, the former 
being defeated and the latter actually killed. The murder 
of Alamgir by order of the brutal Ghaziu’d-din, left Delhi 
without an Emperor, and the capital was occupied by an 
Afghan garrison {November, 1769). 

The Bhao now appeared on the scene ; he gathered 
together a mighty host of Rajputs, Jats and Marathas, 
retook Delhi and once more despoiled the ill-fated, city. He 
was resolved to drive the Afghan king beyond the Indus 
and hastened to proclaim Viswas Rao, the son of the Peish- 
wa, who was with him as the nominal commander, as the 
Chakravarthi of all India. 


Casi Raj Paudifc, who was an eye-witness at the battle 
of Panipat and who was in the service of the Nawab of 
Oudh, gives in his narrative a favourable estimate of the 
Bhao’s ability as a civil administrator ; but he depicts him 
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IS haughty and arrogant and as foolishly neglecting the 
advice of the Holkar and Suraj Mai who 
were experienced in the affairs of Hindu- 
stan and who were in favour of conti- 
nuing the guerilla warfare practised on 
;he traditional lines of Sivaji, The Afghan artillery was 
inferior to that of the Marathas ; but Ahmad Shah was too 
cautious to be drawn into a pitched battle except on his 
?wn terms. On the other hand, the Afghan ruler who 
played a wary and cautious game, got the wavering Shu- 
jau’d-Daula over to his side, as well as the cordial assistance 
Najib and the Rohillas. He at last crossed the swollen 
lumna above Delhi; and the Marathas impressed by this 
march, entrenched themselves in the fateful field of Panipat, 
with earthworks and a ditch which were further protected 
by a heavy park of artillery. For two months the two armies 
faced each other, neither daring to move bodily out of its en- 
srenohments. At last the Bhao, foiled in his efforts to pin 
bhe Abdali to his ground., and not getting the help of the 
grand army of the Deccan as expected, was forced by starva- 
fciou and the enemy’s skirmishes to start the decisive struggle. 
He faced the battle single-handed, and even then fought 
bravely to the last."^ The struggle was finally decided when 
the young Viswas Rao died, and the Holkar and the Gaekwar 
led their troops from the field as if everything was lost. 

« * The Bhao knew the plains of Hindustan to be unauifced for 
guerilla warfare; and moreover the Afghans, with their tireless 
Turki steeds, could easily outride and outmanoeuvre the Marathas. 
And eeeording to Mr. H. G. Rawlinson, he was justified in not 
dissipating hia resources in guerilla warfare and in forcing his 
opponents to accept battle in the open field. He shut himself up 
in Pinipat secure in his entrenchments ; while the enemy’s attack 
on it might be easily frustrated by the efificient artillery of Ibrahim 
Gardi serving under him. It was the Peis hwa that did not come 
to his help in time, idling away in the Deccan. Moreover, the Shah 
fell upon him at the psycholo. 4 ioal moment when his army was 
exhausted; ard again he kept in hand a reserve of 10,000 heavy 
cavalry whieh deoided the final issue cf the battle. The Peishwa 
gave proof of his guilty conscience and tried to shift the reeponsi- 
bility for the disaster on to other shoulders . {An Account oj the 
Battle of Panipat — from the Persian of Cnsi Raja Pundit by 
Lt.^CoL J. Brown ; and edited by H. G. Rawlingon) (1926), pp. x-xi 
of the Introduction. 

For an acoount of the battle, see Owen : Fall of the Mughal 
Empire, p. 266, ai seq, aud Rawlinson; pp. 17-41; The Cam- 
hri^B History of India, Vol. IV (1937)— pp. 420-6* 


A 

Che final issue 
it Panipat 
1760-61) 
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